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LETTERS 

OF 

DR. SWIFf TO MR. GAY, 

From the Year 1729 to 1732 *. 


LETTER XLIX. 

Dublin, March 19, 17*9. 

J DENY it. I do write to you according to the 
old stipulation, for, when you kept your <ud com- 
pany, when I writ to one, I writ to all. But I am 
ready to enter into a new bargain since you are got 
into a new world, and will answer all your letters. 
You are first to present my most humble respects to 
the Duchess of Queensberry, and let her know that I 
never dine without thinking of her, although it be 
with some difficulty that I can obey her when I dine 
with forks that have but too prongs, and when the 
sauce is not very consistent. You must likewise tell 
her Grace, that she is a general toast among all honest 
folks here, and particularly at the deanery, even in 
the face of my Whig subjects. — I will leave my money 
in Lord Bathurst’s hands, and the management of it 
(for want of better) in yours ; and pray keep the 
interest money in a bag wrapt up and sealed by itself, 

* Found among Mr. Gay’s papers, and returned to Dr. Svvif 
the Duke of Queensbury and Mr. Hope. 
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4 LETTERS TO AND 

for fear of your own fingers under your carelessness-^ 
Mr. Pope talks of you as a perfect stranger ; but the 
different pursuits and manners and interests of life, 
as fortune hath pleased to dispose them, will never 
suffer those to live together, who by their inclinations 
ought never to part. I hope when you are rich 
enough, you will have some little ceconomy of your 
own in town Or country, and be able to give your 
friend a pint of port ; for the domestic season of life 
will come on, I had never much hopes of your vampt 
play, although Mr. Pope seemed to have, and although 
It were ever so good ; but you should have done 
like the parsons, and changed your text, I mean 
the title, and the names of the persons. After all, 
it was an effect of idleness, for you are in the prime 
of life, when invention and judgment go together. 
I wish you had loo/. a-year more for horses — 
I ride and walk whenever good weather invites, and 
am reputed the best walker in this town and five miles 
round. I writ lately to Mr. Pope : I wish you had a 
little villakin in his neighbourhood ; but you are yet 
too volatile, and any Lady with a coach and six horses 
would carry you to Japan, 


LETTER L. 

Dublin, Nov. 30, 1730. 
\^HEN my Lord Peterborow in the Queen’s time 
went abroad upon his embassies, the ministry 
told me, that he was such a vagrant, they were 
forced to write at him by guess, because they knew 
not where to write to him. This is my case with you ; 
sometimes in Scotland, sometimes at Ham-walks, 
sometimes God knows where. You are a man of 
business, and not at leisure for insignificant corre- 
spondence. It was I got you the employment of 
being my Lord Duke’s premier minhtre : for his 
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FROM DR. SWIFT, etc. $ 

Grace having heard how good a manager you were 
of my revenue, thought you fit to be intrusted with 
ten talents. I have had twenty times a strong incli- 
nation to spend a summer near Salisbury-downs, having 
rode over them more than once, and with a young 
parson of Salisbury reckoned twice the stones of 
Stonehenge, which are either ninety-two or ninety- 
three. I desire to present my most humble acknow- 
ledgments to my Lady Duchess in return of her 
civility. I hear an ill thing, that she is matre pulchra 
Jilla pulchrior : I never saw her since she was a girl, 
and would be angry she should excel her mother who 
was long my principal goddess. I desire you will 
tell her Grace, that the ill management of forks is 
not to be helped when they are only bidential, which 
happens in all poor houses, especially those of poets ; 
upon which account a knife was absolutely necessary 
at Mr. Pope’s, where it was morally impossible with 
a bidential fork to convey a morsel of beef, with the 
incumbrance of mustard and turnips, into your 
mouth at once. And her Grace hath cost me thirty 
pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending her, 
which sum I desire she will please to return me. I 
am sick enough to go to the Bath, but have not heard 
it will be good for my disorder. I have a strong 
mind to spend my 200/. next summer in France; 
I am glad I have it, for there is hardly twice that 
sum left in this kingdom. You want no settlement 
(I call the family where you live, and the foot you 
are upon, a settlement) till you increase your fortune 
to what will support you with ease and plenty, a good 
house and a garden. The want of this I much m-ead 
for you ; for I have often known a she-cousin of a 
good family and small fortune passing months among 
all her relations, living in plenty, and taking her 
circles, till she grew an old maid, and every body 
weary of her. Mr. Pope complains of seldom seeing 
you ; but the evil is unavoidable, for different circum-f 
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6 LETTERS TO AND 

stances of life have always separated those whom 
friendship would join ; God hath taken care of this, 
to prevent any progress towards real happiness here, 
which would make life more desirable, and death too 
dreadful. I hope you have now one advantage that 
you always wanted before, and the want of which 
made your friends as uneasy as it did yourself ; I 
mean the removal of that solicitude about your own 
affairs, which perpetually filled your thoughts and 
disturbed your conversation. For if it be true what 
Mr. Pope seriously tells me, you will have opportu- 
nity of saving every groat of the interest you receive ; 
and so by the time he and you grow weary of each 
other, you will be able to pass the rest of your wine- 
less life, in ease and plenty, with the additional 
triumphal comfort of never having received a penny 
from those tasteless ungrateful people from whom you 
deserved so much, and who deserve no better genius’s 
than those by whom they are celebrated. — If you see 
Mr. Cesar, present my humble service to him, and 
let him know that the scrub libel printed against me 
here, ^d reprinted in London, for which he shewed 
a kind concern to a friend of us both, was written by 
myself, and sent to a Whig-printer ; it was in the 
style and genius of such scoundrels, when the humour 
of libelling ran in this strain against a friend of mine 
whom you know- — But my paper is ended. 


LETTER LI. 

Dublin, Nov. 19, 173Q. 
J WRIT to you a long letter about a fortnight past, 
concluding you were in London, from whence I 
understood o;ne of your former was dated ; nor did 
I imagine you were gone back to Aimsbury sp late m 
the year, at which season I take the country to l^e 
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FROM DR. SWIFT, Jttc. 7 

only a scene for those who have been ill used by a 
court on account of their virtues ; which is a state of 
happiness the more valuable, because it is not accom- 
panied by envy, although nothing deserves it more. 
I would gladly sell a dukedom to lose favour in the 
manner their Graces have done. I believe my 
Lord Carteret, since he is no longer Lieutenant, may 
‘not wish me ill, and I have told him often that I only 
hated him as Lieutenant : I confess he had a gen- 
teeler manner of binding the chains of this kingdom 
than most of his predecessors, and 1 confess at the same 
time, that he had, six times, a regard to my recom- 
mendation, by preferring so many of my friends in the 
church ; the two last acts of his favour were to add 
to the dignities of Dr. Delaney and Mr. Stopford, 
the last of whom was by you and Mr. Pope put into 
Mr. Pultney*8 hands. I told you in my last, that a 
continuance of giddiness (though not in a violent de- 
gree) prevented my thoughts of England at present. 
For in my case a domestic life is necessary, where I 
can with the centurion say to my servants. Go, and 
he goeth, and Do this, and he doth it. I now hate 
all people whom I cannot command, and consequently 
a Duchess is at this time the hatefuUest lady in the 
world to me, one only excepted, and I beg her 
Grace's pardon for that exception ; for, in the way 
I mean, her Grace is ten thousand times more hate- 
ful. I confess I begin to apprehend you will squander 
my money, because I hope you never less wanted it ; 
and if you go on with success for two years longer, 
I fear I shall not have a farthing of it left. The 
Doctor hath ill-informed me, who says that Mr. Pope 
is at present the chief poetical favourite, yet Mr. Pope 
himself talks like a philosopher, and one wholly 
retired. But the vogue of our few honest folks 
here is, that Duck is absolutely to succeed Eusden 
. in the laurel, the contention being between Concannon 
or Theobald, or some other hero of the Dunciad. 
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LETTERS TO AND 


I never charged you for not talking, but the dubious , 
state of your affairs in those days was too much the 
subject, and I wish the Duchess had been the voucher 
of your amendment. Nothing so much contributed 
to my ease as the turn of affairs after the Queen’s death j 
by which all my hopes being cut off, I could have no 
ambition left, unless I would have been a greater rascal 
than happened to suit with my temper. I therefore 
sat down quietly at my morsel, adding only thereto a 
principle of hatred to all succeeding measures and 
ministries, by way of sauce to relish my meat : and 
I confess one point of conduct in my Lady Duchess’s 
life hath added much poignancy to it. There is a 
good Irish practical bull towards the end of your 
letter, where you spend a dozen lines in telling me 
you must leave off, that you may give my Lady 
Duchess room to write, and so you proceed to with- 
in two or three lines of the bottom ; though I would 
have remitted you my 200/. to have left place for 
as many more. 


To the Duchbss. 

Madam, 

My beginning thus low is meant as a mark of 
respect, like receiving your Grace at the bottom of 
the stairs. I am glad you know your duty ; for it 
hath been a known and established rule above twenty 
.years in England, that the first advances have been 
constantly made me by all ladies who aspired to my 
acquaintance, and the greater their quality, the greater 
were their advances. Yet, I know not by what 
. weakness, I have condescended graciously to dispense 
with you upon this important article. Though 
Mr. Gay will tell you that a nameless person sent me 
eleven messages before I would yield to a visit : I 
jinean a person to whom he is infinitely obliged, for 
being the occasion of the happiness he now enjoys 
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FROM DR. SWIFT, etc. 9 

under the protection and favour of my Lord Duke 
and your Grace. At the same time, I cannot for- 
bear telling you. Madam, that you are a little im- 
perious in your manner of making your advances. 
You say, perhaps you shall not like me ; I affirm 
you are mistaken, which I can plainly demonstrate ; 
for I have certain intelligence, that another person 
dislikes me of late, with whose likings yours have not 
for some time past gone together. However, if I 
shall once have the honour to attend your Grace, I 
will out of fear and prudence appear as vain as I can, 
that I may not know your thoughts of me. This is 
your own direction, but it was needless. For Dio- 
genes himself would be vain to have received the ho- 
nour of being one moment of his life in the thoughts 
of your Grace, 


LETTER LII. 

Dublin, April 13, 1730-1. 
^^OUR situation is an odd one ; the Duchess is your 
treasurer, . and Mr.- Pope tells me you are the 
Duke’s. And I had gone a good way in some verses 
on that occasion, prescribing lessons to direct your 
conduct, in a negative way, not to do so and so, etc. 
like other treasurers ; how to deal with servants, 
tenants, or neighbouring squires, which I take to be 
courtiers, paruaments, and Princes in alliance, and 
so the parallel goes on, but grows too long to please 
me ; I prove that poets are the fittest persons to be 
treasurers and managers to great persons, from their 

virtue and contempt of money, etc. Pray, why 

did you not get a new heel to your shoe ? unless you 
would make your court at St. James’s by affecting to 
imitate the Prince of Lilliput. But the rest of your 

letter being wholly taken up in a very bad character 
VOL. VIII. c 
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of the Duchess, I shall say no more to you, but apply 
myself to her Grace. 

< 

Madam, Since Mr. Gay alErms that you love to 
have your own way, and since I have the same 
perfection ; I will settle that matter immediately, to 
prevent those ill consequences he apprehends. Your 
Grace shall have your own way, in all places except 
your own house, and the domains about it. There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, so that you 
have all the world to reign in, bating only two or 
three hundred acres, and two or three houses in town 
and country. I \vill likewise, out of my special grace, 
certain knowledge, and mere motion, allow you to be 
in the right against all human kind, except myself, and 
to be never in the wrong but when you differ from 
me. You shall have a greater privilege in the third 
article of speaking your mind ; which I shall graciously 
allow you now and then to do even to myself, and 
only rebuke you yvhen it does not please me. 

Madam, I am now got as far as your Grace’s letter, 
which having not read this fortnight, (having been 
out of town, and not daring to trust myself with the 
carriage of it,) the presumptuous manner in which you 
begin had slipt out of my memory. But I forgive 
you to the seventeenth line, where you begin to 
banish me for ever, by demanding me to answer all 
the good character some partial friends have given 
■me. Madam, I have bved sixteen years in Ireland, 
with only an intermission of two fumraers in England ; 
and consequently am fifty years older than I was at 
the Queen’s death, and fifty thousand times duller, 
and fifty million times more peevish, perverse, and 
morose ; so that under these disadvantages 1 can only 
pretend to excel all your other acquaintance about 
some twenty bars’ lenrth. Pray, Madam, have you 
a clear voice ? and wul you let me sit at your left 
hand at least within thrw of you, for of two bad 
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ears, my right is the best ? My groom teUs me that 
he likes your park, but your house is too little. Can 
the parson of the parish play at back-gammon, and 
hold his tongue ? is any one of your women a good 
nurse, if I should fancy myself sick for four and 
twenty hours ? how many days will you maintain me 
and my equipage ? When these preliminaries are 
settled, I must be very poor, very sick, or dead, or 
to the last degree unfortunate, if I do not attend you 
at Aimsbury. For, I profess, you are the first lady 
that ever I desired to see, since the first of August 
1714**, and I have forgot the date when that defire 
grew strong upon me, but I know I was not then in 
England, ^se I would have gone on foot for that 
happiness as far as to your house in Scotland. But 
I can soon recollect the time, by asking some ladies 
here the month, the day, and the hour when I be^an 
to endure their company ; which, however, I think 
was a sign of my ill judgment, for I do not perceive 
they mend in any thing but envying or admiring your 
Grace. I dislike nothing in your letter but an affected 
apology for bad writing, bad spelling, and a bad pen, 
which you pretend Mr. Gay found fault with ; where- 
in you affront Mr. Gay, you affront me, and you 
affront yourself. False spelling is only excuseablc 
in a chamber-maid, for I would not pardon it in any 

of your waiting-women. Pray God preserve your 

Grace and family, and give me leave to expect that 
you will be so just to remember me among those who 
have the greatest regard for virtue, goodness, pru- 
dence, courage, and generosity ; after which you must 
conclude that I am, with the greatest respect and 
gratitude. Madam, your Grace’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, etc. 

The d«y on which Queen Anne died, when all his hopes 
more preferment were lost. 
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To Mr. Gay. 

I HAVE jUst got yours of February 24, with a 
postscript by Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for 
him ; I find Mr. Pope dictated to you the first part, 
and with great difficulty some days after added the rest. 
I see his weakness by his hand-writing. How much 
does his philosophy exceed mine ? I could not bear 
to see him ; I will write to him soon. 


LETTER. LIII. 

Dublin, June ig, 1731. 
J^VER since I received your letter, I have been upon 
a balance about going to England, and landing 
at Bristol, to pass a month at Aimsbury, as the 
Duchess hath given me leave. But many difficulties 
have interfered : first I thought I had done with my 
law-suit, and so did all my lawyers ; but my adver- 
sary, after being in appearance a Protestant these 
twenty years, hath declared he also was a Papist, 
and consequently, by the law here, cannot buy nor 
(I think) sell ; so that I am at sea again, for mmost 
all I am worth. But I have still a worse evil ; for the 
giddiness 1 was subject to, instead of coming seldom 
and violent, now constantly attends me more or less, 
though in a more peaceable manner, yet such as will 
not qualify me to five among the young and healthy ; 
and the Duchess in all her youth, spirit, and grandeur, 
will make a very ill nurse, and her women not much 
better. Valetudinarians must live where they can 
command, and scold ; I must have horses to ride, I 
must go to bed and rise' when I please, and live 
where all mortals are subservient to me. I must talk < 
nonsense when I please, and all who are present roust 
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commend it. I must tide thrice a weejc, and walk 
three or four miles, besides, every day. 

I always told you Mr. — —— was good for nothing 
but to be a rank courtier. I care not whether he 
ever writes to me or no. He and you may tdil this 
(o the Duchess, and I hate to see you chaii table, and 
such a cully, and yet J love you for it, because 1 am 
one myself. 

You are the silliest lover in Christepdom : if you 
like Mrs. > why do you not command her to take 
you ? if she does not, she is not worth pursuing ; you 
do her too much honour ; she hath neither sense nor 
taste, if she dares to refuse you, though she had ten 
thousand pounds. I do not remember to have told 
you of thanks that you have not given, nor do I 
understand your meaning, and I am sure I had never 
the least thoughts of any myself. If I am your friend, 
it is for -my own reputation, and from a principle of 
self-love, and I do sometimes reproach you for not 
honouring me by letting the world know we are 
friends. 

I see -very well how nvatters go with the Duchess 
in regard to me. I heard her say, Mr. Gay, fill 
your letter to .the Dean, that there be no room for me, 
the frolic is gone far enough, I have writ thrice, 1 wifi 
4o no more ; if the man has a mind to come, let him 
come ; what a clutter is here ? positively 1 will not 
write a syllable more. She is an ungrateful Duchess, 
considering how many adorers I have procured her 
kere, over and above the thousands she had before. — - 
I cannot allow you rich enough till you are worth 
7000/. which will bring you 300/. Jl>er annuntt and 
this will maintain you, witn the perquisite of spunging . 
while you are young, and when you are old wiU 
afford you a pint of port at night, two servants, and 
an old maid, a little garden, and pen and ink — — 

provided you live in the country Have you no 
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scheme either in verse or prose ? The Duchess should 
keep you at hard meat, and by that means force you 
to wnte ; and so I have done with you. 

Madam, 

Since I be^an to grow old, I have found all ladies 
become inconsistent without any reproach from their 
conscience. If I wait on you, I declare that one of 
your women (whichever it is that has designs upon 
a chaplain) must be my nurse, if I happen to be sick 
or peevish at your house, and in that case you must 
suspend your domineering claim till I recover*. Your 
omitting the usual appendix to Mr. Gay’s letter hath 
done me infinite mischief here ; for while you con- 
tinued them, you would wonder how civil the ladies 
here were to me, and how much they have altered 
since. I dare not confess that I have descended so 
low as to write to your Grace, after the abominable 
neglect you have been guilty of ; for if they but 
suspected it, I should lose them all. One of them, 
who had an inkling of the matter (your Grace will 
hardly believe it) refused to beg my pardon upon her 
knees, for once neglecting to make my rice-milk. — 
Pray, consider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
consequence. I promise you shall have your will six 
minutes every hour at Aimsbury, and seven in London, 
while I am in health ; but if I happen to be sick, I 
must govern to a second. Yet, properly speaking, 
there is no man alive with so much truth and respect, 
your Grace’s most obedient and devoted servant. ' 
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LETTER LIV. 

[It is thought proper to subjoin the very last Letter our Author 
ever wrote to Dr. Swift.] 


Dearest Sir, May ry, 1759. 

fr^VERY time I see your hand, it is the greatest 
satisfaction that any writing can give me ; and 
I am in proportion grieved to find, that several of 
my letters to testify it to you, miscarry ; and you ask 
me the same questions again, which I prolixly have 
answered before. Your last, which was delivered me 
by Mr. Swift, enquires where and how is Lord Boling- 
broke ? who, in a paragraph in my last, under his 
own hand, gave you an account of himself ; and I 
employed almost a whole letter on his affairs after- 
wards. He has sold Dawley for twenty-six thousand 
pounds, much to his own satisfaction. His plan of 
life is now a very agreeable one, in the finest country 
of France, divided betvveen study and exercise ; for 
he still reads or writes five or six hours a day, and 
generally hunts twice a week. He has the whole 
forest of Fontainbleau at his command, with the King’s 
stables and dogs, etc. his Lady’s son-in-law being 
governor of that place. She resides most part of the 
year with my Lord, at a large house they have hired, 
and the rest with her daughter, who is the Abbess of 
a royal convent in the neighbourhood. 

I never saw him in stronger health, or in better 
humour with his friends, or more indifferent and 
dispassionate to his enemies. He is seriously set upon 
writing some parts of the history of his times, which 
he has begun by a noble introduction, presenting a 
view of the whole state of Europe, from the Pyrenean 
Treaty. He has hence deduced a summary sketch of 
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the natural and incidental interests of each kingdom, 
and how they have varied from, or approached to, 
the true politics of each, in the several administrations 
to this time. The history itself will be particular 
only on such facts and anecdotes as he personally 
knew, or produces vouchers for, both from home 
and abroad. This puts into my mind to tell you a 
fear he expressed lately to me, that some facts in your . 
History of the Queen’s last years (which he read .here 
with me in 1727) are not exactly stated, and that he 
may be obliged to vary from them, in relation, I be- 
lieve, to the conduct of the Earl of Oxford, of which 
great care surely should be taken. And he told me, 
that when he saw you in 1727, he made you observe 
them, and that you promised you would take care. 

We very often commemorated you during the five 
months we lived together at Twickenham. At which 
place could I see you again, as I may hope to see 
him, I would envy no country in the world ; and think 
not Dublin only, but France and Italy, not worth the 
visiting once more in my life. The mention of travel- 
ling introduces your old acquaintance Mr. Jervas, who 
went to Rome and Naples purely in search of health. 
An asthma has reduced his body, but his spirit retains 
all its vigour ; and he is returned, declaring life itself 
not worth a day’s journey, at the expence of parting 
from one’s friends. 

Mr. Lewis every day remembers you. I lie at his 
house in town. Dr. Arbuthnot’s daughter does not 
degenerate from the humour and goodness of her 
father. I love her much. She is like Gay, very idle, 
very ingenious, and inflexibly honest, Mrs. Patty 
Blount is one of the most considerate and mindful 
women in the world towards others, the least so in 
regard to herself. She speaks of you constantly. I 
scarce know two more women worth naming to you ; 

■ the rest are ladies, run after music, and play at 
cards. 
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I always make your compliments \o Lord Oxford 
and Lord Masham, when I see them. I see John 
Barber seldom : but always find him proud of some 
letter from you. I did my best with him, in behalf 
of one of your friends, and spoke to Mr. Lyttelton 
for the other ; who was more prompt to catch, than 
I to give fire, and flew to the Prince that instant, who 
was as pleased to please me. 

You ask me how I am at court? I keep my old 
walk, and deviate from it to no court. The Prince 
shews me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence 
on my part ; and I have received a present from him 
of some marble heads of poets for my library, and 
some urns for my garden. The ministerial writers 
rail at me ; yet I have no quarrel with their masters, 
nor think it of weight enough to complain of them : 
I am very well with the courtiers I ever was, or woiJd 
be acquainted with. At least they are civil to me ; 
which is all 1 ask from courtiers, and all a wise man 
will expect from them. The Duchess of Marlborough 
makes great court to me ; but I am too old for her, 
mind and body; yet I cultivate some young people’s 
friendship, because they may be honest men ; whereas 
the old ones experience too often proves not to be so ; 
I having dropped ten where I have taken up one, and 
I hope to play the better with fewer in my hand. 
There is a Lord Combury ‘y a Lord Polwarth * **, a 
Mr. Murray ®, and one or two more, with whom I 
would never fear to hold out against all the corruption 
of the world. 

You compliment me in vain upon retaining my 
poetical spirit ; I am sinking fast into prose : and if I 
ever write more, it ought (at these years, and in these 
times) to be something, the matter of which will give 
a value to the work, not merely the manner. 

* Son of the Earl of Clarendon, before spoken of. 

Afterwards Earl of Marchmont. 

* The late Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 
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Since my protest (for so I call my Dialogues ^ of 
1738) I have written but ten lines, which I will send 
you. They are an insertion for the next new edition 
of the Dunciad, which generally is reprinted once in 
two years. In the second canto, among the authors 
who dive in Fleet-ditch, immediately after Arnal, 
verse 300, add these : 

Next plung’d n feeble, but a desp’rate pack, 

. With each a sickly broil er, at his back 
.Sons of a day ! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with the puppies in tlie rnud. 

Ask ye their names? I could as soon disclose 
Tile names of those blind puppies, as of those. 

Fast hy, like Niabc, her children gone, 

8its mollier Osborne^, stupified to stone; 

And needful Paxton ' tells the world with tears, 

These are, ah! no; these were my Gaz;tieers. 

Having nothing to tell you of my poetry, I come 
to what is now my chief care, my health and amuse- 
ment. The first is better, as to head-achs ; worse as 
to weakness and nerves. The changes of weather 
affect me much, otherwise I want not spirits, except 
wlien indigestions prevail. The mornings are my life ; 
in the evenings I am not dead indeed, but sleep, and 
am stupid enough. I love reading still, better than 
conversation ; but my eyes fail, and at the hours when 
most people indulge ia company, I am tired, and find 
the labour of the past day sufficient to weigh me down. 
So I hide myself in bed, as a bird in his nest, much 
about the same time, and rise and chirp the earlier 
in the morning. I often vary the scene (indeed at 
every friend’s call) from London to Twickenham ; 
or the contrary, to receive them, or be received by 
them. 

^ Epilogue to the Satires, 

^ The Gazetteers were daily papers. 

*' Osborne was the assumed name of the publisher of the 
Gazetteer. 

‘ A solicitor, who procured and paid those writers, 
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Lord Bathurst is still my constant friend, and 
yours; but his country-seat is now always in Glou- 
cestershire, not in this neighbourhood. Mr. Pulteney 
has no country-seat ; and in town I see him seldom ; 
but he always asks after you. In the summer I gene- 
rally ramble for a month to Lord Cobham’s, the 
Bath, or elsewhere. In all these rambles, my mind 
is full of you, and poor Gay, with whom I travelled 
so delightfully two summers. Why cannot I cross 
the sea ? The unhappiest malady I have to complain 
of ; the unhappiest accident of my whole life, is that 
weakness of the breast, which makes the physicians 
of opinion that a strong vomit would kill me. I have 
never taken one, nor had a natural motion that way in 
fifteen years. I went, some years ago, with Lord 
Peterborow about ten leagues at sea, purely to try 
if I could sail without sea-sickness, and with no other 
view than to make yourself and Lord Bolingbroke a 
visit before I died. 

But the experiment, though almost all the way near 
the coast, had almost ended all my views at once. 
Well then, I must submit to live at the distance which 
fortune has set us at : but nly memory, my affections, 
my esteem, are inseparable from you, and will, my 
dear friend, be for ever yours. 

P. S. This I end at Lord Orrery’s, in company with 
Dr. King. Wherever I can find two or three that 
are yours, I adliere to them naturally, and by that 
title they become mine. I thank you for sending 
Mr. Swift to me ; he can tell you more of me. 
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LETTER LV. 

FROM OR. SWIFT TO MR. CAY. 

Augustas, 1731. 

YOU and the Duchess use me very ill, for, I pro- 
fess, 1 cannot distinguish the style or the hand- 
writing of either. I think her Grace writes more like 
you than herself, and that you write more like her 
Grace than yourself. I would swear the beginning 
of your letter WTit by the Duchess, though it is to 
pass for yours ; because there is a cursed lie in it, 
that she is neither young nor healthy, and besides it 
perfectly resembles the part she owns. I will like- 
wise swear, that what I must suppose is written by the 
Duchess, is your hand ; and thus I am puzzled and 
perplexed between you, but I will go on in the inno- 
.cency of my own heart. I am got eight miles from 
our famous metropolis, to a country parson’s, to 
whom I lately gave a city-living, such as an English 
chaplain would leap at. I retired hither for the 
public good, having two great works in hand : one 
to reduce the whole politeness, wit, humour, and 
style of England into a short system, for the use of all 
persons of quality, and particularly the maids of 
honour . The other is of almost equal importance ; 
I may call it the Whole Duty of Servants, in about 
twenty several stations, from the steward and waiting- 
woman down to the scullion and pantry-boy*. — I 
believe no mortal had ever such fair invitations, as to 
be happy in the best company of England ; I wish I 
had liberty to print your letter with my own com- 
ments upon it- There was a fellow in Ireland, who 

** IV ugstaff’ s Dialogues of Polite Conversation. 

* Directions to Servants in general, has bsen published sbice his 
death. 
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from a shoe-boy grew to be several times one of the 
chief governors, wholly illiterate, and with hardly 
common sense : a Lord Lieutenant told the first King 
George, that he was the greatest subject he had in 
both Idngdoms ; and truly his character was gotten 
and preserved by his never appearing in England, 
which was the only wise thing he ever did, except 

purchasing sixteen thousand pounds a year. Why, 

you need not stare : it is easily applied : I must be 
absent, in order to preserve my credit with her 

Grace Lo, here comes in the Duchess again (I 

know her by her dd’s; but am a fool for discovering 
my art) to defend herself against my conjecture of 

what she said Madam, I will imitate your Grace, 

and write to you upon the same line. I own it is a 
base unromantic spirit in me, to suspend the honour 
of waiting at your Grace’s feet, till I can finish a 
paltry law-suit. It concerns indeed almost all my 
whole fortune ; it is equal to half Mr. Pope’s, and two- 
thirds of Mr. Gay’s, and about six weeks’ rent of 
your Grace’s. This cursed accident hath drilled away 
the whole summer. But, Madam, understand one 
thing, that I take all your ironical civilities in a literal 
sense, and whenever I have the honour to attend 
you, shall expect them to be literally performed: 
though perhaps I shall find it hard to prove your 
hand-writing in a court of justice ; but that will not , 
be much for your credit. How miserably hath your 
Grace been mistaken in thinking to avoid envy by 
running into exile, where it haunts you more than 
ever it did even at court ? Non te ci'o'itast non Regia 
damns in exilium miserunt, sed tu utrasque. So says 
Cicero, ^as yoiu: Grace knows,) or so he might have 
said. 

I am told that the Craftsman in one of his papers 
is offended with the publisher of (I suppose) the last 
edition of the Dimciad ; and I was asked whether 
you and Mr. Pope were as good friends to the new 

\OL. VIII. D 
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disgraced person as formerly ? This I knew nothing 
of, but suppose it was the consequence of some mis- 
take. As to writing, I look on you just in the prime 
of life for it, the very season when judgment and in- 
vention draw together. But schemes are perfectly 
accidental ; some will appear barren of hints and 
matter, but prove to be fruitful ; and others the con- 
trary : and what you say, is past doubt, that every 
one can best find hints for himself : though it is 
possible that sometimes a friend may give you a lucky 
one just suited to your own imagination. But this is 
almost past with me ; my invention and judgment ate 
perpetually at fisty-cuffs, till they have quite disabled 
each other ; and the merest trifles I ever wrote are 
serious philosophical lucubrations, in comparison to 
what I now busy myself about ; as (to speak in the 
author’s phrase) the world may one day see. 

LETTER LVI. 

Septenihcr lo, 

J F your ramble was on horseback, I am glad of it 
on account of your health ; but I know your arts 
of patching up a journey between stage-coaches and 
friends coaches, for you are as arrant a cockney as 
any hosier in Cheapside. One clean shirt with two 
cravats, and as many handkerchiefs, maake up your 
equipage ; and as for a night-gown, it is clear from 
Homer, that Agamemnon rose without one. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into yours, that you 
ought to have some great work in scheme, which 
may take up seven years to finish, besides two or 
three under-ones, that may add another thousand 
pound to your stock : and then I shall be in less pain 
about you. I know you can find dinners, but you 
love twelve-penny coaches too well, without consider- 

. . fiolingbroke. 
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in^ that the interest of a whole thousand pounds 
brings you but half a crown a-day. I find a greater 
longing than ever to come amongst you ; and reason 
good, when I am teazed with Dukes and Duchesses 
for a visit, all my demands complied with, and all 
excuses cut off. You remember, “ O happy Don 
“ Quixote ! Queens held his horse, and Duchesses 
“ pulled off his armour,” or something to that pur- 
pose. He was a mean-spirited fellow ; I can say ten 
times more ; O happy, etc. such a Duchess was de- 
signed to attend him, and such a Duke invited him 
to command his palace. Nam istos reges cateros me- 
morare noloy hominum mendicabula : go read your 
Plautus, and observe Strobilus vaporing after he had 
found the pot of gold. — I will have nothing to do 
with that lady : I have long hated her on your ac- 
count, and the more, because you are so forgiving 
as not to hate her ; however, she has good qualities 
enough to make her esteemed ; but not one grain 
of feeling. I 6nly wish she were a fool. — I have 
been several months writing near five hundred lines 
on a pleasant subject, only to tell what my friends 
and enemies will say on me after I am dead. I shall 
finish it soon, for I add two lines every week, and 
blot out four, and alter eight. I have brought in 
you and my other friends, as well as enemies and 
detractors. It is a great comfort to see how cor- 

ruption and ill-conduct are instrumental in uniting 
virtuous persons and lovers of their country of all 
denominations : Whig and Tory, High and Low- 
church, as soon as they are left to think freely, all 
Joining in opinibn. If this be disaffection, pray God 
send me always among the disaffected ; and I heartily 
wish you joy of your scurvy treatment at qourt, 
which hath given you leisure to cultivate both public 
and private virtue, neither of them likely to be soon 
met with within the walls of St. James’s or West;- 
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minister. — But I must here dismiss you, that I may 
pay my acknowledgment to the Duke for the great 
honour he hath done me. 

My Lord, 

I COULD have sworn that my pride would be always 
able to preserve me from vanity ; of which I have 
been in great danger to be guilty for some months 
past, first by the conduct of my Lady Duchess, and 
now by that of your Grace, which had like to finish 
the work ; and I should have certainly gone about 
shewing my letters under the charge of secrecy to every 
blab of my acquaintance ; if I could have the least 
hope of prevailing on any of them to believe that a 
man in so obscure a corner, quite thrown out of the 
present world, and within a few steps of the next, 
should receive such condescending invitations from 
two such persons to whom he is an utter stranger, 
and who know no more of him than what they have 
heard by the partial representations of a friend. But 
in the mean time, I must desire your Grace not to 
flatter yourself, that I waited for your consent to 
accept the invitation. I must be ignorant indeed 
not to know, that the Duchess, ever since you met, 
hath been most politickly employed in increasing 
those forces, and sharpening those arms with which 
she subdued you at first, and to which, the braver 
and the wiser you grow, you will more and more 
submit. Thus I knew myself on the secure side, and 
it was. a mere piece of good manners to insert that 
clause, of which you have taken the advantage. But 
as I cannot forbear informing your Grace, that the 
Duchess’s great secret in her art of government, hath 
been to reduce both your wills into one ; so I am con- 
tent, in due observance to the forms of the world, 
to return my most humble thanks to your Grace for 
60 great a favour as you are pleased to offer me, and 
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j which nothing but impossibilities shall prevent me 
from receiving, since I am, with the greatest reason, 
truth, and respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Grace’s most obedient, etc. 


Madam, 

I HAVE consulted all the learned in occult science# 
of my acquaintance, and have sate up eleven nights 
to discover the meaning of those two hieroglyphical 
lines in your Grace’s hand at the bottom of the 
last Aimsbiuy letter, but all in vain. Only ’tis 
agreed, that the language is Coptic, and a very pro- 
found Behmist assures me, the style is poetic, con- 
taining an invitation from a very great person of the 
female sex to a strange kind of a man whom she never 
saw ; and this is all I can find, which, after so many 
former invitations, will ever confirm me in that respect, 
wherewith I am. 

Madam, 

- Your Grace’s most obedient, etc. 


LETTER LVII. 

MR. GAY TO DR. swift'. 

December 1, 

YOU used to complain that Mr. Pope and I would 
not let you speak ; you may now be even with 
me, and take it out in writing. If you don’t send to 
me now and then, the post-office will think me of nO 
consequence, for I have no correspondent but you. 
You may keep as far from us as you please, you 
cannot be forgotten by those who ever knew you, and 
therefore please me by sometimes shewing tliat I am 
not forgot by you. I have nothing to take me off 
from my friend^p to you : I seek no new acquaint- 

» 3 
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tance, and court no favour ; I spend no shillings hi 
coaches or chairs to levees or great visits, and, as 
I don’t want the assistance of some that I formerly 
conversed with, I will not so much as seem to seek 
to be a dependant. As to my studies, I have not 
been entirely idle, though I cannot say that I have yet 
perfected any thing. What I have done is something 
in the way of those fables I have already published". 
All the money I get is by saving, so that by habit 
there may be some hopes (if I grow richer) of my 
becoming a miser. All misers have their excuses ; 
the motive to my parsimony is independence. If I 
were to be represented by the Duchess (she is such a 
downright niggard for me), this character might not 
be allowed me; but I really think I am covetous 
enough for any who lives at the court-end of the 
town, and who is as poor as myself : for I don’t pre- 
tend that I am equally saving with S k. Mr, 

Lewis desired you might be told that he hath five 
pounds of yours in his hands, which he fancies you 
may have forgot, for he will hardly allow that a verse- 
man can have a just knowledge of his own affairs. 
When you got rid of your lawsuit, I was in hopes 
that you had got your own, and was free from every 
vexation of the law ; but Mr. Pope tells me you are not 
entirely out of your perplexity, though you have the 
security now in your own possession ; but stiU your 
case is not so bad as Captain Gulliver’s, who was 
ruined by having a decree for him with costs. I 
have had an injunction for me against pirating book- 
sellers, which I am sure to get nothing by, and will, 
I fear, in the end drain me of some money. When I 
began this prosecution, I fancied there would be some 
end of it ; but the law still goes on, and ’tis probable 
I shall some time or other see an attorney’s bill as long 
as the book. Poor Duke Disney is dead, and hath 

■ The second part of his Fables, 
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left what he had among his friends, among whom are 
Lord Bolingbroke, 500/. Mr. Pelham, 500/. Sir- 
William Wyndham’s youngest son, 500/. Gen. Hill, 
500/. Lord Massam's son, 500/. 

You have the good wishes of those I converse with ; 
they know they gratify me, when they remember you ; 
but I really think they do it purely for your own sake. 

I am satisfied with the love and friendship of good men, 
and envy not the demerits of those who are most con- 
spicuously distinguished. Therefore, as I set a just 
value upon your friendship, you cannot please me 
more than letting me now and then know that you 
remember me (the only satisfaction of distant friends ! ) 

P.S. Mr. Gay’s is a good letter, mine will be a 
very dull one j and yet what you will think the worst 
of it, is what should be its excuse, that I write in a - 
head-ach that has lasted three days. I am never ill but 
I think of your ailments, and repine that they mutu- 
ally hinder our being together : though in one point 
I am apt to differ from you, for you shun your 
friends when you are in those circumstances, and I 
desire them ; your way is the more generous, mine 

the more tender. Lady ° took your letter very 

kindly, for I had prepared her to expect no answer 
under a twelve-month; but kindness perhaps is a 
word not applicable to courtiers. However she is an 
extraordinary woman there, who will do you common 
justice. For God’s sake why all this scruple about 

Lord B ’s P keeping your horses, who has a' park ; 

or about my keeping you on a pint of wine a day ? 

We are infinitely richer than you imagine ; John Gay 
shall help me to entertain you, though you come like 
King Lear with fifty knights. I'hough such pro- 

spects as I wish, cannot now be formed for fixing you 
with us, time may provide better before you part 

® Howard. •' Bolingbroke. 
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again ; the old Lord ^ may die, the benefice may drop;; 
or, at worst, you may carry me into Ireland. You 

will see a work of Lord B ’s and one of mine ; 

which, with a just neglect of the present age, consult 
only posterity; and, with a noble scorn of politics, 
aspire to philosophy. I am glad you resolve to meddle 
no more with the low concerns and interests of parties, 
even of countries (for countries are larger parties) 
Quid ventin atque deceits', curare, et rogare, nostrum sit. 
I am much pleased with your design upon Rochefou- 
cault’s maxim, pray finish it I am happy when- 
ever you Join our names together ; so would Dr. 
Arbuthnot be, but at this time he can be pleased 
with nothing ; for his darling son is dying in all pro- 
bablity, by the melancholy account I received this 
morning. 

The paper you ask me about is of little value. It 
might have been a seasonable satire upon the scandal- 
ous language and passion with which men of condition 
have stoop’d to treat one another ; surely they sacrifice 
too much to the people, when they sacrifice their own 
characters, families, etc. to the diversion of that rabble 
of readers. I agree with you in my contempt of most 
popularity, fame, etc. even as a writer I am cool in 
it, and whenever you see what I am now writing, 
you’ll be convinced I would please but a few, and (if I 
could) make mankind less admirers, and greater rea- 
soners. I study much more to render my own 
portion of being easy, and to keep this peevish frame 
of the humah body in good humour. Infirmities have 
not quite unmann’d me, and it will delight you to 
hear they are not increased, though not diminished. 
I thank God, I do not very much want people to 

*' Lord Sr. John, father of Bolingbroke, at this time of great 
age ; upon whose death, a considerable accession of income would 
devolve to Lord Bolingbroke. 

■■ The poem on his own death, formed upon a maxim of Roohe- 
foucault. 
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attend me, though my mother now cannot. When 
I am sick, I lie down ; when I am better, I rise up : 
I am used to tlie head-ach, etc. If greater pains 
arrive (such as my late rheumatism) the servants bathe 
and plaster me, or the surgeon scarifies me, and I 
bear it, because I must. This is the evil of nature, 
not of fortune. I am just now as well as when you 
was here : I pray God you were- no worse. I sincerely 
wish my life were passed near you, and such as it is, I 

would not repine at it. All you mention remember 

you, and wish you here. 


LETTER LVIII. 

DR. SWIFT TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, Mny 4, 17.^2. 
J AM now as lame as when you writ your letter, and 
almost as lame as your letter itself, for want of 
that limb from my Lady Duchess, which you pro- 
mised, and without which I wonder how it could 
limp hither. I am not in a condition to make a true 
step even on Aimsbury Downs, and I declare that a 
corporeal false step is worse than a political one ; nay 
worse than a thousand political ones, for which I 
appeal to courts and ministers, who hobble on and 
prosper, without the sense of feeling. To talk of 
riding and walking is insulting me, for I can as soon 
fly as do either* It is your pride or laziness, more 
than chairrhire, tliat makes the town expensive. No 
honour is lost by walking in the dark ; and in the 
day, you may beckon a black-guard-boy under a 
gate, near your visiting place, [expert 0 credey save 
eleven pence, and get a half a crown’s worth of 
health. The worst of my present misfortune is, that 
I eat and drink, and caa digest neither for want of 
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exercise ; and, to increase my misery, the knaves are 
sure to find me at home, and make huge void spaces 
in my cellars. I congratulate with you, for losing 
your great acquaintance ; in such’ a case, philosophy 
teaches that we must submit, and be content with 
good ones. I like Lord Cornbury’s refusing his pen- 
sion, but I demur at his being elected for Oxford ; 
which, I conceive, is wholly changed ; and entirely 
devoted to new principles ; so it appeared to me the 
two last times I was there. 

I find by the whole cast of your letter, that you 
are as giddy and volatile as ever, just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domestic life 
from his youth. I was going to wish you had some 
little place that you could cjul your own, but I pro- 
fess I do not know you well enough to contrive any 
one system of life that would please you. You pre- 
tend to preach up riding and walking to the Duchess, 
yet, from my knowledge of you after twenty years, 
you always Joined a violent desire of perpetually shift- 
ing places and company, with a rooted laziness, and 
an utter impatience of fatigue. A coach and six 
horses is the utmost exercise you can bear, and this 
only when you can fill it with such company as is 
best suited to your taste, and how glad would you be 
if it could waft you in the air to avoid jolting ? while 
I, who am so much later in life, can, or at least 
could, ride 500 miles on a trotting horse. You 
mortally hate writing, only because it is the thing you 
cluefly ought to do ; as well to keep up the vogue 
you have in the world, as to make you easy in -your 
fortune : you are merciful to every thing but money, 
your best friend, whom you treat with inhumanity. 
Be assured, I will hire people to watch all your mo- 
tions, and to return me a faithful account. Tell me, 
have you cured your absence of mind ? can you attend 
to trifies ? can you at Aimsbury write domestic libels 
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to divert the family and neighbouring squires for five 
miles round ? or venture so far on horseback, with- 
out apprehending a stumble at every step ? can you 
set the footmen a laughing as they wait at dinner ? ' 
and do the Duchess’s women admire your wit? in 
what esteem are you with the vicar of the parish ? 
can you play with him at back-gammon ? have the 
farmers found out that you cannot distinguish rye 
from barley, or an oak from a crab-tree ? You are 
sensible that I know the full extent of your country 
skill is in fishing for roaches^ or gudgeons at the 
highest. 

I love to do you good offices with your friends, 
and therefore desire you will shew this letter to the 
Duchess, to improve her Grace’s good opinion of 
your qualifications, and convince her how useful you 
are like to be in the family. Her Grace shall have 
the honour of my correspondence again when she 
goes to Aimsbury. Hear a piece of Irish news, I 
buried the famous General Meredith’s father last 
night in my cathedral ; he was ninety-six years old : 
80 that Mrs. Pope may live seven years longer. You 
saw Mr. Pope in health ; pray is he generally more 
healthy than when I was amongst you ? I would know 
how your own health is, and how much wine you 
drink in a day ? My stint in company is a pint at 
lioon, and half as much at night, but I often dine at 
home like a hermit, and then I drink little or none at 
all. Yet I differ from you, for I would have society, 
if I could get what I like, people of middle under- 
standing, and middle rank. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Dublin, July lO, iT%t. 
2 HAD your letter by Mr. Ryves a long time after 
the date, for I suppose he stayed long in the way. 
I am glad you determine upon sometliing ; there is 
no writing I esteem more than fables, nor any thing 
so difficult to succeed in, which however you have 
done excellently well, and I have often admired your 
happiness in such a kind of performances, which I 
have frequently endeavoured at in vain. I remember 
I acted as you seem to hint ; I found a moral first 
and studied for a fable, but could do nothing that 
pleased me, and so left off that scheme for ever. I 
remember one, which was to represent what scoun- 
drels arise in armies by a long war, wherein I sup- 
posed the Lion was engaged, and having lost all liis 
animals of worth, at last Serjeant Hog came to be 
Brigadier, and Corporal Ass a Colonel, etc. I agree 
with you likewise about getting something by the 
stage, which, when it succeeds, is the best crop for 
poetry in England : but, pray take some new scheme, 
quite different from any thing you have already 
touched. The present humour of the players, who 
hardly (as I was told in London) regard any new 
play, and your present situation at the court, are the 
difficulties to be overcome ; but those circumstances 
may have altered -{at least the former) since I left 
you. My scheme was to pass a month St Aimsbury, 
and tlien go to Twickenham, and live a winter be- 
tween that and Dawley, and sometimes at Riskins, 
without going to Eondon, where I now can have no 
occasions lodgings : but I am not yet in any condi- 
tion for such removals. I would fain have you get 
enough against you grow old, to have two or three 
servants about you and 'a convenient house. It is 
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hard to want those subsidia senectuti, when v a man 
grows hard to please, and few people care whether he 
be pleased or no. I have a large house, yet I should 
hardly prevail to find one visitor, if I were not able 
to hire him with a bottle of wine : so that, when I am 
not abroad on horseback, I generally dine alone, and 
am thankful, if a friend will pass the evening with me. 
I am now with the remainder of my pint before me, 

and so here’s your health and the second and chief 

is to my T unbridge acquaintance, my Lady Duchess 

and I tell you that I fear my Lord Bolingbroke 

and Mr. Pope (a couple of philosophers) would 
starve me, for even of port wine I should require half 
a pint a day, and as much at night : and you were 
growing as bad, unless your Duke and Duchess have 
mended you. Your cholic is owing to intemperance 
of the philosophical kind ; you eat without care, and 
if you drink less than I, you drink too little. But 
your inattention I cannot pardon, because I imagined 
the cause was removed, for I thought it lay in your 
forty millions of schemes by court-hopes and court- 
fears. Yet Mr. Pope has the same defect, and it is 
of all others the most mortal to conversation ; neither 
is my Lord Bolingbroke untinged with it : all for want 
of my rule, Vive la Bagatelle ! but the Doctor is the 
king of inattention. What a vexatious life should I 
lead among you ? If the Duchess be a reveusey I 
will never come to Aimsbury ; or, if I do, I will run 
away from you both, to one of her women, and the 
steward and chaplain. 

Madam, 

I mentioned something to Mr. Gay of a Tun- 
bridge-acquaintance, whom we forget of course w'hen 
we return to town, and yet I am assured that if they 
meet again next summer, they have a better title to 
resume their commerce. Thus I look on my right 
of corresponding with your Grace to be better esta- 
blished upon your return to Aimsbury ; and X shall 

VOt. VIII. E 
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at this time descend to forget, or at least suspend my 
resentments of your neglect all the time you were in 
London. I still keep in my heart, that Mr. Gay 
had no sooner turned his back, than you left the 
place in this letter void which he had commanded you 
to fill ; though your guilt confounded you so far, that 
you wanted presence of mind to blot out the last line, 
where that command stared you in the face. But it 
is my misfortune to quarrel with all my acquaintance, 
and always come by the worst ; and fortune is ever 
against me, but never so much as by pursuing me out 
of mere partiality to your Grace, for which you are to 
answer. By your connivance, she hath pleased, by 
one stumble on the stairs, to give me a lameness that 
six months hath not been able perfectly to cure ; and 
thus I am prevented from revenging myself by con- 
tinuing a month at Aimsbury, and breeding confusion 
in your Grace’s family. No disappointment through 
my whole life hath been so vexatious by many de- 
grees ; and God knows whetlier I shall ever live to 
see the invincible lady to whom I was obliged for so 
many favours, and whom I never beheld since she 
was a bratt in hanging-sleeves. I am, and shall be 
ever, with the greatest respect and gratitude. Madam, 
your Grace’s most obedient, and most humble, etc. 


LETTER LX. 

Dublin, August 12 , 1732. 
J KNOW not what to say to the account of your 
stewardship, and it is monstrous to me that the 
South-sea should pay half their debts at one clap. 
But I will send for the money when you put me into 
the way, for I shall want it here, my affairs being in 
u bad condition by the miseries of the kingdom, and 
my own private fortune being wholly embroiled, and 
worse than ever j so that I shall soon petition the 
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Duchess, as an object of charity, to lend me three or 
four thousand pounds to keep up my dignity. My 
one hundred pound will buy me six hogsheads of 
wine, which will support me a year ; provisa frugis 
in annum copia. Horace desired no more ; for I will 
construe frugis to be wine. You are young enough 
to get some lucky hint which must come by chance, 
and it shall be a thing of importance, quod et hunc in 
annum vivat et in plures, and you shall not finish it in 
haste, and it shall be diverting, and usefully satirical, 
apd the Duchess shall be your critic ; and betwixt 
you and me, I do not find she will grow w'eary of 
you till this time seven years. I had lately an offer 
to change for an English living, which is Just too 
short by 300I. a-year : and that must be made up out 
of the Duchess’s pin-money before I can consent. I 
w^ant to be minister of Aimsbury, Dawley, Twick- 
enham, Riskins, and prebendary of Westminster, else 
I will not stir a step, but content myself w'ith mak- 
ing the Duchess miserable three months next sum- 
mer. But I keep ill company : I mean the Duchess 
and you, who are both out of favour ; and so I find 
am I, by a few verses wherein Pope and you have 
your parts. You hear Dr. D — y has got a wife with 
1600I. a-year ; I, who am his governor, cannot take 
one under two thousand ; I wish you would enquire 
of such a one in your neighbourhood. See w'hat it is 
to write godly books ! I profess I envy you above 
all men in England ; you want nothing but three 
thousand pounds more, to keep you in plenty when 
your friends grow' w’eary of you. To prevent which 
last evil at Aimsbury, you must learn to domineer 
and be peevish, to find fault with their victuals and 
drink, to chide and direct the servants, with some 
other lessons, w'hich I shall teach you, and always 
practised myself with success. I believe I formerly 
desired to know w'hether the vicar of Aimsbury can 
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play at back-gammon ? Pray ask him the question, 
and give him my service. 

To the Duchess. 


Madam, 

I was the most unwary creature in the world, 
when, against my old maxims, I writ first to you, 
upon your return to Tunbridge. I beg that this 
condescension of mine may go no farther, and that 
you will, not pretend to make a precedent of it. I 
never knew any man cured of any inattention, al- 
though the pretended causes were removed. When I 
was \vith Mr. Gay last in London, talking with him 
on some poetical subjects, he would answer ; “ Well, 

I am determined not to accept the employment of 
“ gentleman-usher and of the same disposition were 

all my poetical friends, and if you cannot cure him, I 
utterly despair. — As to yourself, I will say to you, 
(though comparisons be odious,) what I said to the 
— ' — , that your quality should be never any motive 
of esteem to me : my compliment was then lost, but 
it will not be so to you. For I know you more by 
any one of your letters, than I could by six months 
conversing. Your pen is always more natural and 
sincere and unaffected than your tongue ; in writing, 
you are too lazy to give yourself the trouble of acting 
a part, and have indeed acted so indiscreetly that I 
have you at mercy ; and although you should arrive 
to such a height of immorality as to deny your hand, 
yet, whenever I produce it, the world will unite in 
swearing this must come from you only. 

I will answer your question. Mr. Gay is not dis- 
creet enough to live alone, but he is too discreet to 
live alone ; and yet (unless you mend him) he will 
live alone even in your Grace’s company. Your quar- 
relling with each other upon the subject of bread and 
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butter, is the most usual thing in the world ; par- 
liaments, courts, cities, and kingdoms quarrel for no 
other cause ; from hence, and from hence only, arise 
all the quan-els between Whig and Tory ; between 
those who are in the ministry, and those who are out ; 
between all pretenders to employment in the church,, 
the law, and the army : even the common proverb 
teaches you this, when we say, it is none of my bread 
and butter, meaning it is no business of mine. There- 
fore I despair of any reconcilement between you till 
the affair of bread and butter be adjusted, wherein I 
would gladly be a mediator. If Mahomet should 
come to the mountain, how happy would an excellent 
lady be who lives a few miles from this town ? As 
I was telling of Mr. Gay’s way of living at Aims- 
bury, she offered fifty guineas to have you both at 
her house for one hour over a bottle of Burgundy, 
which we were then drinking. To your question I 
answer, that your Grace should pull me by the sleeve 
till you tore it off, and when you said you were weary 
of me, I would pretend to be deaf, and think (ac- 
cording to anotlier proverb) that you tore my deaths 
to keep me from going. I never will believe one 
word you say of my Lord Duke, unless I see three 
or four lines in his own hand at the bottom of yours. 

I have a concern in the whole family, and Mr. Gay 
must give me a particular account of every branch, 
for I am not ashamed of you though you be Duke 
and Duchess, though I have been of others who arc, 
etc. and I do not doubt but even your own servants 
love you, even down to your postilions ; and when I 
come to Aimsbury, before I see your Grace I will 
have an hour’s conversation with the vicar, who will 
tell me how familiarly you talk to Goody Dobson, 
and all the neighbours, as if you were their equal, and 
that you were god-mother to her son Jacky. 

I am, and shall be ever with the greatest respect,^^ 
Your Grace’s most obedient, etc. 

E 3 
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LETTER LXI. 

• Dublin, October 3, 173I. 

J USUALLY write to friends after a pause of a few 
weeks, that I may not interrupt them in better 
company, better thoughts, and better diversions. I 
believe I have told you of a great man, who said to 
me, that he never once in his life received a good letter 
from Ireland : for which there are reasons enough with- 
out affronting our understandings. For there is not 
one person out of this country, who regards any events 
that pass here, unless he hath an estate or employment. 
— . — I cannot tell that you or I ever gave the least 
provocation to the present ministry, much less to the 
court ; and yet I am ten times more out of favour 
than you. For my own part, I do not see the politic 
of opening common letters, directed to persons gene- 
rally known ; for a man’s understanding would be 
very weak to convey secrets by the post, if he knew 
any, which I declare I do not : and besides I think 
the world is already so well informed by plain events, 
that 1 question whether the ministers have any secrets 
at all. Neither would I be under any apprehension 
if a letter should be sent me full of treason ; because 
I cannot hinder people from writing what they please, 
nor sending it to me ; and although it should de dis- 
covered to have been opened before it came to my 
hand, I would only burn it and think no further. I 
approve of the scheme you have to grow somewhat 
richer, though I agree, you will meet with discourage- 
ments ; and it is reasonable you should, considering 
what kind of pens are at this time only employed and 
encouraged. For you must allow that the bad painter 
was in the right, who, having painted a cock, drove 
away all the cocks and hens, and even the chickens, 
for fear those who passed by his shop might make a 
comparison with his work. And I will say one thing 
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in spite of the pdst-officers, that since wit and learn- 
ing began to be made use of in our kingdoms, they 
were never professedly thrown aside, contemned, and 
punished till within your own memory ; nor dulness 
and ignorance ever so openly encouraged and pro- 
moted. In answer to what you say of my living 
among you, if I could do it to my ease j perhaps you 
have heard of a scheme for an exchange in Berkshire 
proposed by two of our friends ; but, besides the 
difficulty of affiusting certain circumstances, it would 
not answer. 1 am at a time of life that seeks ease and 
independence ; you’ll hear my reasons when you see 
those friends, and I concluded them with saying. 
That I would rather be a freeman among slaves, than 
a slave among freemen. The dignity of my present 
station damps the pertness of inferior puppies and 
squires, which, without plenty and ease on your side 
the channel, would break my heart in a month. 

Madam, 

See what it is to live where I do. I am utterly 
ignorant of that same Strado del Poe j and yet, if 
that author be against lending or giving money, I 
cannot but think him a good courtier ; which, I am 
sure, your Grace is not, no not so much as to be a 
maid of honour. For I am certainly informed, that 
you are neither a free-thinker, nor can sell bargains ; 
that you can neither spell, nor talk, nor write, nor think 
like a courtier ; that you pretend to be respected for 
qualities which have been out of fashion ever since you 
were almost in your cradle ; that your contempt for 
a fine petticoat is an infallible mark of disaffection ; 
which is further confirmed by your ill-taste for wit, 
in preferring two old-fashioned poets befora Duck or 
Cibber. Besides, you spell in such a manner as no 
court-lady can read, and write in such an old-fashioned 

style, as none of them can understand. You 

aecd not be in pain about Mr. Gay’s stock of health. 
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^ I promise you, he will spend it all upon laziness, and 
run deep in debt by a winter’s repose in town ; there- 
fore I entreat your Grace will order him to move his 
chops less and his legs more the six cold months, else 
he will spend all his money in physic and coach-hire. I 
am in much perplexity about your Grace’s, declara- 
tion, of the manner in which you dispose what you 
call your love and respect, which you say are not paid 
to merit but to your own humour. Now, Madam, 
my misfortune is, that I have nothing to plead but 
abundance of merit, and there goes an ugly observ- 
ation, that the humour of ladies is apt to change. 
Now, Madam, if I should go to Aimsbury, with a 
great load of merit, and your Grace happen to be 
out of humour, and will not purchase my merchan- 
dize at the price of your respect, the goods may be 
damaged, and no body else will take them off my 
hands. Besides, you have declared Mr. Gay to hold 
the first part, and I but the second ; which is hard 
treatment, since I shall be the newest acquaintance by 
some years ; and I will appeal to all the rest of yoiu* 
sex, whether such an innovation ought to be allowed ? 
I should be ready to say in the common forms, that 
I was much obliged to the Lady who wished she 
could give the best living, etc. if I did not vehemently 
suspect it was the very same Lady who spoke many 
things to me in the same style, and also with regard 
to the gentleman at your elbow when you writ, whose 
dupe he was, as well as of her waiting-woman ; but 
they were both arrant knaves, as I told him and a 
third friend, though they will not believe it to this 
day. I desire to present my most humble respects to 
my Lord Duke, and with my heartiest prayer for the 
prosperity of the whole family, remain 

Your Grace’s, etc. 
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LETTER LXII. 

TO MR. POPE. 


Dublin, June 12, 1731. 
I DOUBT, habit hath little power to reconcile us 
with sickness attended by pain. With me, the 
lowness of spirits hath' a most unhappy effect ; I am 
grown less patient with solitude, and harder to be 
pleased with company ; which I could formerly better 
digest, when I could be easier without it than at pre- 
sent. As to sending you any thing that I have written 
since I have left you (either verse or prose) I can only 
S5^, that I have ordered by my will, that all my papers 
of any kind shall be delivered you to dispose of as you 
please. I have several things that I have had schemes 
to finish, or to attempt, but I very foolishly put off 
the trouble, as sinners do their repentance ; for I grow 
every day more averse from writing, which is very na- 
tural, and, when I take a pen, say to myself a thousand 
times, non est tanti. As to those papers of four or 
five years past, that you are pleased to require soon j 
they consist of little accidental things written in the 
country ; family amusements, never intended further 
than to divert ourselves and some neighbours : or some 
effects of anger on public grievances here, which would 
be insignificant out of this kingdom. Two or three 
of us liad a fancy, three years ago, to write a weekly 
paper, and called it an Intelligencer. But it continued 
not long ; for the whole volume (it was reprinted in 
London, and, I find, you have seen it) was the work 
only of two, myself and Dr. Sheridan. If we could 
have got some ingenious young man to have been the 
■ manager, who should have published all that might be 
sent to him, it might have continued longer, for there 
were hints enough. But the printer here could not 
afford such a young man one farthing for his trouble. 
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the sale being so small, and the price one half-penny ; 
and so it dropt. In the volume you saw (to answer 
your questions) the i, 3, 5, 7, were mine. Of the 
8th I writ only the verses, (very uncorrect, but against 
a fellow we all hated,) the 9th mine, the loth only 
the verses, and of those not the four last slovenly lines ; 
the 15th is a pamphlet of mine printed before with 
Dr. Sh — ’s '■ preface, merely for laziness, not to dis- 
appoint the town ; and so was the 19th, which con- 
tains only a parcel of facts relating purely to the mi- 
series of Ireland, and wholly useless and unenter- 
taining. As to other things of mine since I left you ; 
there are in prose a View of the State of Ireland ; a 
Project for eating Children ; and a Defence of Lord 
Carteret : in verse, a Libel on Dr. D — and Lord 
Carteret ; a Letter to Dr. D — on the Libels writ 
against him ; the Barrack (a stolen copy) ; the Lady’s 
Journal ; the Lady’s Dressing-room (a stolen copy); 
the Plea of the Damn’d (a stolen copy) ; all these 
have been printed in London. ( I forgot to tell you 
that the TjJe of Sir Ralph was sent from England.) 
Besides these, there are five or six (perhaps more) 
Papers of Verses writ in the North, but perfect 
Family-things, two or three of which may be toler- 
able ; the rest but indifferent, and the humour only 
local, and some that would give offence to the times. 
Such as they are, I will bring them, tolerable or bad, 
if I recover this lameness, and live long enough to see 
you either here or there. I forget again to tell you, 
that the Scheme of paying Debts by a Tax on Vices, 
is not one syllable mine, but of a young clergyman 
whom I countenance ; he told me it was built upon 
a passage irt Gulliver, where a projector hath some- 
thing upon the same thought. This young man * is 
the most hopeful we have : a book of his poems was 

■■ Sheridan. 

' His name was Pilkington, husband of the lady who wrote Me- 
moirruf her own life. 
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printed in London ; Dr. D — is one of his patrons : 
he is married and has children, and makes up about 
1 00/. a-year, on which he lives decently. The utmost 
stretch of his ambition is, to gather up as much super- 
fluous money as will give him a sight of you, and half 
an hour of your presence ; after which he will return 
home in full satisfaction, and in proper time die in 
peace. 

My poetical fountain is drained, and, I profess, I 
grow gradually so dry, that a rhima with me is 
almost as hard to find as a guinea ; and even prose 
speculations tire me almost as much. Yet I have ^ 
thing in prose, begun above twenty-eight years ago, 
and almost finished. It will make a four-shilling 
volume, and is such a perfection of folly, that you 
shall never hear of it till it is printed, and then yon 
shall be left to guess Nay I have another of the 
same age, which will require a long time to perfect,, 
and is worse than the former, in which I will serve 
you the same way. I heard lately from Mr. — , who 
promises to be less lazy in order to mend his fortune. 
But women who live by their beauty, and men by 
their wit, are seldom provident enough to consider 
that both wit and beauty will go off with years, and 
there is no living upon the credit of what is past. 

I am in great concern to hear of my Lady Boling- 
broke’s ill health returned upon her, and, I doubt, 
my Lord wiU find Dawley too solitary without her. 
In that, neither he nor you are companions young 
enough for me, and, I believe, the best part of the 
reason why men are said to grow children when they 
are old, is because they cannot entertain themselves 
with thinking j which is the very case of little boys 
and girls, who love to be noisy among their play- 
fellows. I am told Mrs. Pope is without pain, and 1 
have not heard of a more gentle decay, without un- 

‘ Polite Conversatipa, . 
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easiness to herself or friends ; yet I cannot but pity 
you, who are ten times the greater sufferer, by having 
the person you most love, so long before you, and 
dying daily ; and I pray God it may not affect your- 
mind or your health. 


LETTER LXIIl. 

Mlt. POPE TO DR. SWIFT. 

December 5, 

JT is not a time to complain that you have not an- 
swered me two letters (in the last of which I was 
impatient under some fears) : it is not now indeed a 
time to think of myself, when one of the nearest and 
longest tyes I have ever had, is broken all on a sud- 
den, by the unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in 
three days. He died last night at nine o’clock, not 
deprived of his senses entirely at last, and possessing 
them perfectly till within five hours. He asked of 
you a few hours before, when in acute torment by 
tlie infiammation in his bowels and breast. His 
effects are in the Duke of Queensbiuy’s custody. His 
sisters, we suppose, will be his heirs, who are two 
widows ; as yet it is not known whether or no he left 
a will. — Good God ! how often are we to die before 
we go quite off this stage ? In every friend we lose a 
part of ourselves, and the best part. God keep those 
we have left ! few are worth praying for, and one’s 
self the least of all. 

I shall never see you now, I believe ; one of your 
principal calls to England is at an end. Indeed he 
was the most amiable by far, his qualities were the 
gentlest ; but I love you as well and as firmly. Would 
to God the man we have lost had not been so amiable, 
nor so good ! but that’s a wish for our own sakes, not ' 
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for his. Sure if innocence and integrity can deserve 
happiness, it must be his. Adieu, I can add nothing 
to what you will feel, and diminish nothing from it. 
Yet write to me, and soon. Believe no man now 
living loves you better, I believe no man ever did, 
than 

A. POPE. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, whose humanity you know, hear- 
tily commends himself to you. All possible diligence 
and affection has been shewn, and continued attend- 
ance on this melancholy occasion. Once more adieu, 
and write to one who is truly disconsolate. 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that the renewal of our correspondence 
should be upon such a melancholy occasion. Poor 
Mr. Gay died of an inflammation, and, I believe, at 
last a mortification of the bowels ; it was the most 
precipitate case I ever knew, having cut him off in 
three days. He was attended by two physicians be- 
• sides myself. I believed the distemper mortal from 
the beginning. I have not had the pleasure of a line 
from you these two years; I wrote one about your 
health, to which I had no answer. I , wish you all 
health and happiness, being with great affection and 
- respect. Sir, 

Yours, etc. 

ARBUTHNOT. 


LETTER LXIV. 


Dublin, 1732-3. 

J RECEIVED yours with a few lines from the 
Doctor, and the account of our losing Mr. Gay, 
upon which event I shall say nothing. I am only con- 
cerned that long living hath not hardened me ; for 
VOL. VJii. r 
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even in this kingdom, and in a few days past, two 
persons of great merit, whom I loved very well, have 
died in the prime of their years, but a little above 
thirty. I would endeavour to comfort myself upon 
the loss of friends, as 1 do upon the loss of money ; 
by turning to my account-book, and seeing whether I 
have enough left for my support ; but in the former 
case I find I have not, any more than in the other ; 
and I know not any man who is in a greater likelihood 
than myself to die poor and friendless. You are a 
much greater loser than me by his death, as being a 
more intimate friend, and often his companion ; which 
latter I could never hope to be, except perhaps once 
more in my life for a piece of a summer. I hope he 
hath left you the care of any writings he may have 
left, and I wish, that with those already extant, they 
could be all published in a fair edition under your 
inspection. Your poem on the Use of Riches hath 
been just printed here, and we have no objection but 
the obscurity of several passages by our ignorance in 
facts and persons, which makes us lose abundance of 
the satire. Had the printer given me notice, I would 
have honestly printed the names at length, where I 
happened to know them ; and writ explanatory notes, 
which however would have been but few, for my long 
absence hath made me ignorant of what passes out of 
the scene where I am. I never had the least hint 
from you about this work, any more than of your 
former, upon Taste. We are told here, that you are 
preparing other pieces, of the same bulk, to be in- 
scribed to other friends, one (for instance) to my 
Lord Bolingbroke, another to Lord Oxford, and so 
on. Doctor Delany presents you his most hum- 

ble service : he behaves himself very commendably, 
converses only with his former friends, makes no pa- 
rade “, but entertains them constantly at an elegant 

“ Tlw Doctor wjs nurrried to a lady of considerable fortune- > 
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plentiful table, walks the streets as usual by day-light, 
does many acts of charity and generosity, cultivates a 
country-house two miles distant, and is one of those 
very few within my knowledge on whom a great ac- 
cess of fortune hath made no manner of change. And 
particularly he is often without money, as he was be- 
fore. We have got my Lord Orrery among us, 
being forced to continue here on the ill condition of 
his estate by the knavery of an agent ; he is a most 
worthy gentleman, whom, I hope, you will be ac- 
quainted with. I am very much obliged by your 

favour to Mr. P , which, I desire, may continue 

no longer than he shall deserve by his modesty, a 
virtue I never knew him to want, but is hard for 
young men to keep, without abundance of ballast. If 
you are acquainted with the Duchess of Queensbury, 
I desire you will present her my most humble service : 
I think she is a greater loser by the death of a friend 
than either of us. She seems a lady of excellent 
sense and spirit. I had often postscripts from her in 
our friend’s letters to me, and her part was sometimes 
longer than his, and they made up great part of the 
little happiness I could have here. This was the 
more generous, because I never saw her since she was 
a girl of five years old, nor did I envy poor Mr. Gay 
for any thing so much as being a domestic friend to 
such a lady. I desire you wiU never fail to send me 
a particular account of your health. I dare hardly 
enquire about Mrs. Pope, who, I am told, is but just 
among the living, and consequently a continual grief 
to you : she is sensible of your tenderness, which robs 
her of the only happiness she is capable of enjoying. 
And yet I pity you more than her ; you cannot 
lengthen her days, and I beg she may not shorten 
yours. 


F 2 
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LETTER LXV. 

February i 6 , 1734-3. 

JT is indeed impossible to speak on such a subject as 

tlie loss of Mr. Gay, to me an irreparable one. 
But I send you what I intend for the inscription-on 
his tomb, which the Duke of Queensbury will set up 
at Westminster. As to his >vri tings, he left no will, 
nor spoke a word of them, or any thing else, during 
liis short and precipitate illness, in which I attended 
him to his last breath. The Duke has acted more 
than the part of a brother to him, and it will be strange 
if the sisters do not leave his papers totally to his 
disposal, who will do the same that I would with 
them. He has managed the Comedy (which our 
poor friend gave to the play-house the week before 
his death) to the utmost advantage for his relations; 
and proposes to do the same with some Fables he left 
finished. 

There is nothing of late which I think of more than 
mortality, and what you mention, of collecting the 
best monuments we can of our friends, their own 
images in their writings; (for those are the best,- 
when their minds are such as Mr. Gay’s was, and as 
yours is). I am preparing also for my own, and have 
nothing so much at heart, as to shew the silly world 
.that men of wit, or even poets, may be the most 
moral of mankind. A few loose things sometimes fall 
from them, by which censorious fools judge as ill of 
them as possibly tliey can, for their own comfort ; and 
indeed, when such unguarded and trifling jeux tP es- 
prit have once got abroad, all that prudence or repen- 
tance can do, since they cannot be deny’d, is to put 
’em fairly upon tliat foot ; and teach the public (as 
we have done in the preface to the four volumes of 
Miscellanies) to distinguish betwixt our studies and 
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our idlenesses, -our works and our weaknesses. That 
was the whole end of the last volume of Miscellanies, 
without which our former declaration in that preface, 
“ That these volumes contained all that we have ever 
offended in that way,” would have been dis- 
credited. It went indeed to my heart to omit what 
you called the libel on Dr. D — — , and the best 
panegyric on myself, that either my own times or any 
other could have afforded, or will ever afford to me. 
The book, as you observe, was printed in great haste ; 
the cause whereof was, that the booksellers here were 
doing the same, in collecting your pieces, the corn 
with the chaff ; I don’t mean that any thing of yours 
is chaff, but with other wit of Ireland which was so, 
and the whole in your name. I meant principally to 
oblige them to separate Avhat you writ seriously from 
what you writ carelessly ; and thought my own weeds 
might pass for a sort of wild flowers, when bundled 
up with them. 

It was I that sent you those books into Ireland, 
and so I did my Epistle to Lord Bathurst even be- 
fore it was published, and another thing of mine, 
which is a Parody * from Horace, writ in two mom- 
ings. I never took more care in my life of any thing 
than of the former of these, nor less than of the latter : 
yet every friend has forced me to print it, though in 
truth my own single motive was about twenty lines 
toward the latter end, which you will find out. 

I have declined opening to you by letters the whole 
scheme of my present work, expecting still to do it in 
a better manner in person : but you will see pretty 
soon that the letter to Lord Bathurst is a part of it» 
and you will find a plain connection between them, 
if you read them in the order just contrary to that 
they were published in. I imitate those cunning 
tradesmen, who shew their best silks last ; or (to give 

* Sat. i. I/ib. ii. 

F 3 
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you a truer idea, though it sounds too proudly) my 
works will in one respect be hke the works of nature, 
much more to be hked and understood when con- 
sidered in the relation they bear with each other, than 
when ignorantly looked upon one by one ; and often 
those parts which attract most at first sight, will 
appear to be not the most, but the least consider- 
able. 

I am pleased , and flattered by your expression of 
Orna me. The chief pleasure this work can give me 

is, that I can in it, with propriety, decency, and 
justice, insert the name and character of every friend 
I have, and every man that deserves to be loved or 
adorned. But I smile at your applying that phrase 
to my visiting you in Ireland ; a place where I might 
have some apprehension (from their extraordinary 
passion for poetry, and their boundless hospitality) 
of being adorned to death, and buried under the 
weight' of garlands, like one I have read of somewhere 
or other. My mother lives (which is an answer to 
that point), and, I thank God, though her memory 
be in a manner gone, is yet awake and sensible to me, 
though scarce to any tiling else ; which doubles the 
reason of my attendance, and at the same time sweetens 

it. I wish (beyond any other wish) you could pass 
a summer here ; I might (too probably) return with 
you, unless you preferred to see France first, to which 
country, I think, you would have a strong invitation 'f. 
Lord Peterborow has narrowly escapiea death, and 
yet keeps his chamber : he is perpetually speaking in 
the most affectionate manner of you ; he has written 
you two letters which you never received, and by that 
has been discouraged from writing more. I can well 
believe the post-office may do this, when some letters o^ 
his to me have met the same fate, and two of mine to 
him. Yet let not this discourage you from writing to 

^ From Bolingbroke. 
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me, or to him inclosed in the common way, as I do 
to you ; innocent men need fear no detection of their 
thoughts; and for my part, I would give ’em free 
leave to send all I write to Curl, if most of what I 
write was not too silly. 

I desire my sincere services to Dr. Delany, who, I 
agree with you, is a man every way esteemable ; my 
Lord Orrery is a most virtuous and good-natured 
nobleman, whom I should be happy to know. Lord 
B. received your letter through my hands ; it is not 
to be told you how much he wishes for you; the 
whole list of persons to whom you sent your services, 
return you theirs, with proper sense of the distinction. 
——Your lady friend is semper eadem, and I have 
written an epistle-to her on that qualification in a fe- 
male character ; which is thought by my chief critic, 
in yoiu' absence, to be my chef d’ oeuvre : but it can- 
not be printed perfectly, in an age so sore of satire, 
and so willing to misapply characters. 

As to my own health it is as good as usual. < I have 
lain ill seven days of a slight fever (the complaint here), 
but recovered by gentle sweats, and the care of Dr. 
Arbuthnot. The play Mr. Gay left, succeeds very 
well ; it is another original in its kind. Adieu. 
God preserve your life, your health, your limbs, your 
spirits, and your friendships ! 


LETTER LXVI. 

April 3,1733. 

YOU say truly, that death is only terrible to us as 
it separates us from those we love, but I really 
think those have the worst of it who are left by us, if 
we are true friends. I have felt more (I fancy) in the 
loss of Mr. Gay, than I shall suffer in the thoughts 
of going away myself into a state that can feel none 
of this sort of losses. I wished vehemently to have 
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seen him in a condition of living independent, and ta 
have lived in perfect indolence the rest of our days 
together, the two most idle, most innocent, undesign- 
ing poets of our age. I now as vehemently wish you 
and I might walk into the grave together, by as slow 
steps as you please, but contentedly and chearfully : 
whether that ever can be, or in what country, I know 
no more than into what country we shall walk out 
of the grave. But it suffices me to know it will be 
exactly what region or state our Maker appoints, and 
that whatever /j, is Right. Our poor friend’s papers 
are partly in my hands, and for as much as is so, I 
will take care to suppress things unworthy of him. 
As to the epitaph, I’m sorry you gave a copy, for it 
will certainly by that means come into print, and I 
would correct it more, unless you will do it for me 
(and that I shall like as well) : upon the -whole, I 
earnestly wish your coming over hither, for this 
reason among many others, that your influence may 
be joined \vith mine to suppress whatever we may 
judge proper of his papers. To be plunged in my 
neighbour’s and my papers, will be your inevitable fate 
as soon as you come. That I am an author whose 
characters are thought of some weight, appears from 
the great noise and bustle that the court and town 
make about any I give : and I will not render them 
less important, or less interesting, by sparing vice and 
folly, or by betraying the cause of truth and virtue. 
I will take care they shall be such, as no man can be 
angry at but the persons I would have angry. You 
are sensible vnth what decency and justice I paid 
homage to the Royal .Family, at the same time that 
I satirized false courtiers, and spies, etc. about ’em. 
I have not the courage however to be such a satirist 
as you, but I would be as much, or more, a philo- 
sopher. You call your satires, libels ; I would ra- 
ther call my satires, epistles : they will consist more 
•of morality than of wit,- and grow graver, which you 
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will call duller. 1 shall leave it to my antagonists to 
be witty (if they can ) and content myself to be useful, 
and in the right. Tell me your opinion as to Lady 

— *8 or Lord #’s performance ^ ; they are certainly 

the top-wits of the court, and you may judge bjr that 
single piece what can be done against me ; for it was. 
laboured, corrected, pre-commended and post-disap- 
proved, so far as to be disowned by themselves, after 
each had highly cried it up for the other’s. I have 
met with some complaints, and heard at a distance of 
some threats, occasioned by my verses : I sent fair 
messages to acquaint them where I was to be found in 
town, and to offer to call at their houses to satisfy 
them, and so it dropped. It is very poor in any one 
to rail and threaten at a distance, and have nothing to- 
say to you when they see you. — I am ^lad you per- 
sist and abide by so good a thing as that poem *, in 
which I am immortal for my morality : I never took 
any praise so kindly, and yet, I think, I deserve that 
praise better than I do any other. When docs your 
collection come out, and what will it consist of ? I 
have but last week finished another of my epistles, in 
the order of the system : and this week (exercitandi 
gratia) I have translated (or rather parody’d) another 
of Horace’s, in which I introduce you advising me 
about my expences, housekeeping, etc. But these 
things shall lie by, till you come to carp at ’em, 
and alter rhimes, and grammar, and triplets, and caco- 
phonies of all kinds. Our parliament will sit till Mid- 
summer, which, I hope, may be a motive to bring 
you rather in summer than so late as autunm ; you 
used to love what I hate, a hurry of politics, etc. 
Courts I see not, courtiers I know not, kings I adore 
not, queens I compliment not ; so 1 am never like 

* Lady Montague and Lord Harvey’s Epistle to the Imitator of 
Horace. 

’The ironical libel on Dr.Delany. 
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to be in fashion, nor in dependance. I heartily join 
with you in pitying our poor lady ^ for her unhap- 
piness, and should only pity her more, if she had 
more of what they at court call happiness. Come 
then, and perhaps we may go altogether into France 
at the end of the season, and compare the liberties of 
both kingdoms. Adieu. Believe me, dear Sir, (with 
a thousand warm wishes mixed with short sighs,) ever 
yours. 


LETTER LXVII. 

TO MB. POPE. 

Dublin, May i, 1733. 
J ANSWER your letter the sooner, because I have 
a particular reason for doing so. Some weeks ago 
came over a poem called. The Life and Character of 
Dr. S. ’written by himself. It was reprinted here, and 
is dedicated to you. It is grounded upon a maxim 
in Rochefoucault, and the dedication, after a formal 
story, says, that my manner of writing is to be found 
in every line. I believe I have told you, that I writ 
a year or two ago near five hundred lines upon the 
same maxim in Rochefoucault, and was a long time 
about it, as that impostor says in his dedication, with 
many circumstances all pure invention. I desire you 
to believe, and to tell my friends, that in this spurious 
piece there is not a single line, or a bit of a line, or 
thought, any way resembling the genuine copy, any 
more than it does Virgil’s ^neis; for I never gave a 
copy of mine nor lent it out of my sight. And al- 
though I shewed it to all common acquaintance in- 
differently, and some of them (especially one or two 
females) had got many lines by heart, here and there, 
and repeated them often ; yet it happens that not one 

^ Mrs. Howard. 
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single line, or thought, is contained in this imposture, 
although it appears that they who counterfeited, me, 
had heard of the true one. But even this trick shall 
not provoke me to print the true one, which indeed is 
not proper to be seen, till I can be seen no more: I 
therefore desire you will undeceive my friends, and I 
will order an advertisement to be printed here, and 
transmit it to England, that every body may know the 
delusion, and acquit me, as I am sure you must have 
done yourself, if you have read any part of it, which 
is mean, and trivial, and full of that cant that I most 
despise : I would sink to be a vicar in Norfolk 
rather than be charged with such a performance. 
Now I come to your letter. 

When I was of your age, I thought every day of 
death, but now every minute ; and a continual giddy 
disorder more or less is a greater addition than that of , 
my years. I cannot affirm that I pity our friend Gay, 
but I pity his friends, I pity you, and would at least 
equally pity myself, if I lived amongst you ; because I 
should have seen him oftener than you did, who are 
a kind of hermit, how great a noise soever you make 
by your ill-nature in not letting the honest villains of 
the times enjoy themselves in this world, which is 
their only happiness ; and terrifying them with an- 
other. I should have added in my libel, that of all 
men living you are the most happy in your enemies 
and your friends : and I will swear you have fifty 
times more charity for mankind than I could ever 
pretend to. Whether the production you mention 
came from the Lady or the Lord, I did not imagine 
that they were at least so bad versifiers. Therefore, 
facit indignatio versus^ is only to be applied when the 
indignation is against general villany, and never ope- 
rates when some sort of people write to defend them- 
selves. I loye to hear them reproach you for dulness ; 
only I would be satisfied, since you are so dull, why 
are they so angry ? Give me a shilling, and I will 
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ensure you, that posterity shall never know you had 
one single enemy, excepting those whose memory you 
have preserved. 

I am sorry for the situation of Mr. Gay’s papers. 
You do not exert yourself as much as I could wish in 
this affair. I had rather the two sisters were hanged 
than see his works swelled by any loss of credit to his 
memory. I would be glad to see the most valuable 
printed by themselves, those which ought not to be 
seen burned immediately, and the others that have 
gone abroad printed separately like opuscula, or ra- 
ther be stifled and forgotten. I thought your epitaph 
was immediately to be engraved, and therefore I made 
less scruple to g^ve a copy to Lord Orrery, who 
earnestly desired it, but to nobody else ; and, he tells 
me, he gave only two, which he will recal. I have a 
short epigram of his upon it, wherein I would correct 
a line or two at most, and then I will send it you 
(with his permission). I have nothing against yours, 
but the last line, Striking their aching ; the two par- 
ticiples as they are so near, seem to sound too like. 
I shall write to the Duchess, who hath lately ho- 
noured me with a very friendly letter, and I will tell 
her my opinion freely about our friend’s papers. I want 
health, and my affairs are enlarged ; but I will break 
through the latter, if the other mends. I can use a 
course of medicines, lame and giddy. My chief de- 
sign, next to seeing you, is to be a severe critic on 
you and your neighbour ^ ; but first kill his father, 
that he may be able to maintain me in my own way 
of living, and particularly my horses. It cost me 
near 6ooA for a wall to keep mine, and I never ride 
without two servants for fear of accidents ; hie vivi- 
mus ambitiosa paupertate. You are both too poor 
for my acquaintance, but he much the poorer. With 
you I will find grass, and wine, ‘and servants, but 

^ Lord Bolingbroke. 
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with him not. — The collection you speak of is this. 
A printer ** came to me to desire he might print my 
works (as he called them) in four volumes, by sub- 
scription. I said I would give no leave, and should 
be sorry to see them printed here. He said they 
could not be printed in London. I answered they 
could, if the partners agreed. He said, he would 
“ be glad of my permission, but as he could print 
“ them w'ithout it, and was advised that it could 
“ do me no harm, and having been assured of nume- 
“ rous subscriptions, he hoped I would not be angry 
“ at his pursuing his own interest,” etc. Much of 
this discourse past, and he goes on with the matter, 
wherein I determine not to intermeddle, though it be 
much to my discontent ; and I wish it could be done 
in England, rather than here, although I am grown 
pretty indifferent in every thing of that kind. This 
is the truth of the story. 

My vanity turns at present on being personated in 
your Qua Virtusy etc. You will observe in this letter 
many marks of an ill head and a low spirit ; but a 
heart w'holly turned to love you with the greatest 
earnestness and truth. 


LETTER LXVIII. 


May a8, 1733. 

J HAVE begun two or three letters to you by 
snatches, and been prevented from finishing them 
by a thousand avocations and dissipations. I must 
firat acknowledge the honour done me by Lord 
Orrery, whose praises are that precious ointment 
Solomon speaks of, which can be given only by men 
of virtue: all other praise, whether from poets or 
peers, is contemptible alike : and I am old enough 

" Geer(e Faulkner, of Dublin. 
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and experienced enough to know, that the only- 
praises worth having are those bestowed virtue 
for virtue. My poetry I abandon to the critics, my 
morals I commit to the testimony of those who know 
me ; and therefore I was more pleased with your 
Libel, than with any verses I ever received. I wish 
such a collection of your writings could be printed 
here, as you mention going on in Ireland. I was 
surprised to receive from the printer that spurious 
piece, called, The Life and Character of Dr. Swift, 
with a letter telling me the person “ who published 
“ it, had assured him the dedication to me was what I 
“ would not take ill, or else he would not have 
“ printed it.” I can’t tell who the man is, who took 
so far upon him as to answer for my way of thinking : 
though, had the thing been genuine, I should have 
been greatly displeased at the publisher’s part in doing 
it without your knowledge. 

I am as earnest as you can be, in doing my best to 
prevent the publishing of any thing unworthy of Mr. 
Gay ; but I fear his friends’ partiality. I wish you 
would come over. All the mysteries of my philoso- 
phical work shall then be cleared to you, and you will 
not think that I am not merry enough, nor angry 
enough : it will not want for satire, but as for anger 
I know it not ; or at least only that sort of which the 
Apostle speaks, “ Be ye angry and sin not.” 

My neighbour’s writings ' have been metaphysical, 
and will next be historical. It is certainly from him 
only that a valuable history of Europe in these latter 
times can be expected. Come, and quicken him ; 
for age, indolence, and contempt of the world, grow 
upon men apace, and may often make the wisest in- 
different whether posterity be any wiser than we. To 
a man in years, health and quiet become such rarities, 
and consequently so valuable, that he is apt to think 

' Bolingbroljc's philosophical works. 
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of nothing more than of enjoying them whenever he 
can, for the remainder of life ; and this, I doubt not, 
has caused so many great men to die without leaving a 
scrap to posterity. 

I am sincerely troubled for the bad account you 
give me of your own health. I wish every day to 
hear a better, as much as I do to enjoy my own, I 
faithfully assure you. 


LETTER LXIX. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 


Dublin, July 8 , 1733. 

J MU ST condole with you for the loss of Mrs. Pope, 
of whose death the papers have been full. But 1 
would rather rejoice with you, because if any circum- 
stances can make the death of a dear parent and friend 
a subject for joy, you have them all. She died in an 
extreme old age, without pain, under the care of the 
most dutiful son that I have ever known or heard of, 
which is a felicity not happening to one in a million. 
The worst effect of her death mils upon me, and so 
much the worse, because I expected aliquis damno usus 
in illoy that it would be followed by making me and 
this kingdom happy with your presence. But I am 
told to my great misfortune, that a very convenient 
offer happening, you waved the invitation pressed on 
you, alledging the fear you had of being killed here 
with eating and drinking. By which I hnd that you 
have given some credit to a notion, of our great plenty 
and hospitality. It is true, our meat and wine is 
cheaper here, as it is always in the poorest countries, 
because there is no money to pay for them ; I believe 
there are not in this whole city three gentlemen out of 
employment, who are able to give entertainments once 
a month. Those who are in employments of church 
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or state, are three parts in four from England, and 
amount to littlp more than a dozen ; those indeed may 
once or twice invite their friends, or any person of 
distinction that makes a voyage hither. All my ac- 
quaintance tell me, they know not above three families 
where they can occasionally dine in a whole year ; 
Dr. Delany is the only gentleman I know who keeps 
one certain day in the week to entertain seven or eight 
friends at dinner, and to pass the evening, where there 
is nothing of excess, either in eating or drinking. 
Our old mend Southern ^ (who hath just left us) was 
invited to dinner once or t^^ice by a judge, a bishop, 
or a commissioner of the revenues, but most frequented 
a few particular friends, and chiefly the Doctor s, who 
is easy in his fortune and very hospitable. The con- 
veniences of taking the air, winter or summer, do far 
exceed those in London. For the two large strands 
just at the two ends of the town are as firm and dry in 
winter as in summer. There are at least six or eight 
gentlemen of sense, learning, good humour, and taste, 
able and desirous to please you ; and orderly females, 
some of the better sort, to take care of you. These 
were the motives that I have frequently made use of 
to entice you hither. And there would be no failure 
among the best people here, of any honours that could 
be done you. As to myself, I declare, my health is 
so uncertain that I dare not venture amongst you at 
present. I hate the thoughts of London, where I 
am not rich enough to live otherwise than by shifting, 

' which is now too late. Neither can I have conve- 
niencies in the country for three horses and two ser- 
vants, and many others, which I have here at hand. 
I am one of the governors of all the hackney-coaches, 
carts, and carriages round this town, who dare not in- 
sult me, like your rascally waggoners or coachmen, 
but give me the way ; nor is there one Lord or 

I 

^ The Poet. * Delany. 
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Squire for a hundred of yours, to turn me out of the 
road, or run over me with their coaches and six. 
Thus, I make some advantage of the public poverty, 
and give you the reasons for what I once writ, why 
I chuse to be a freeman among slaves, rather than a 
slave among freemen. Then, I walk the streets in 
peace, without being jostled, noi; even without a 
thousand blessings from my friends the vulgar. I 
am Lord Mayor of 120 houses, I am absolute Lord 
of the greatest cathedral in the kingdom, am at peace 
with the neighbouring Princes, the Lord Mayor of 
the city, and the Archbishop of Dublin, only the 
latter, like the K. of France, sometimes attempts en- 
croachments on my dominions, as old Lewis did upon 
Lorrain. In the midst of this raillery, I can tell you 
with seriousness, that these advantages contribute to 
my ease, and therefore I value them. And in one 

part of your letter relating to my Lord B and 

yourself, you agree with me entirely, about the in- 
difference, the love of quiet, the care of health, etc. 
that grow upon men in years. And if you discover 
those inclinations in my Lord and yourself, what can 
you expect from me, whose health is so precarious ? 
and yet at your or his time of life, I could have 
leaped over the moon. 


LETTER LXX. 


_ Sept. I, 173.7. 

J HAVE every day wished to write to you, to say 
a thousand things ; and yet, I think, I should not 
have writ to you now, if I was not sick of writing 
any thing, sick of myself, and (what is worse) sick 
of my friends too. The world is become too busy 
for me •; every body is so concerned for the public, 

Bolingbroke. 
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that all private enjoyments are lost> or dis-relished. 1 
write more to show you I am tired of this life, than 
to tell you any thing relating to it. I live as I did, I 
tliink as I did, I love you as I did ; but all these are 
to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or love, 
as I do. I am troubled for, and vexed at, all my 
friends -by turns. Here are some whom you love, and 
who love you ; yet they receive no proofs of that af- 
fection from you, and they give none of it to you. 
There is a great gulph between. In earnest I would 
go a thousand miles by land to see you, but the sea 1 
dread. My ailments are such that I really believe a 
sea-sickness (considering the oppression of colical 
pains, and the great weakness of my breast) would 
kill me : and if I did not die of that, I must of the 
excessive eating and drinking of your hospitable town, 
and the excessive flattery of your most poetical coun- 
try. I hate to be crammed either way. Let your 
hungry poets, and your rhyming poets, digest it, I 
cannot. I like much better to be abused and half- 
starved, than to be so over-praised, and over-fed. 
Drown Ireland ! for having caught you, and for 
having kept you ; I only reserve a little charity for 
her, for knowing your vdue, and esteeming you : you 
are the only patriot I know, who is not hated for 
serving his country. The man who drew your cha- 
racter and printed it here, was not much in the 
wrong in many things he said of you : yet he was a 
very impertinent fellow, for saying them in words 
quite different from those you had yourself employed 
before on the same subject : for surely to alter your 
words is to prejudice them ; and I have been told, that 
a man himself can hardly say the same thing twice 
over with equal happiness j nature is so much a better 
thing than artifice. 

I have written nothing this year : it is not affecta- 
tion to tell you, my mother’s loss has turned my frame 
of thinking. The habit of a whole life is a stronger 
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thing than all the reason in the world. I know I 
ought to be easy, and to be free ; but I am dejected, 
I am confined ; my whole amusement is in reviewing 
my past life, not in laying plans for my future. I 
wish you cared as little for popular applause as I ; 
as little for any nation in contradistinction to others, 
as I ; and then I fancy you that are hot afraid of the 
sea, you that are a stronger man at sixty than ever I 
was at twenty, would come and see several people 
who are (at last) like the primitive Christians, of one 
soul and of one mind. The day is come, which I have 
often wished, but never thought to see ; when every 
mortalj that I esteemt is of the same sentiment in politics 
and religion. 

Adieu. All you love, are yours ; but all are busy, 
except (dear Sir) your sincere friend. 


LETTER LXXI. 

Jan. 6th, 17 ■54 

J NEVER think of you and can never write to you 
now, without drawing many of those short sighs 
of which we have formerly talked ; the reflection 
both of the friends we have been deprived of by 
death, and of those from whom we are separated 
almost as eternally by absence, checks me to that 
degree that it takes away in a manner the pleasure 
(which yet I feel very sensibly too) of thinking I am’ 
now conversing with you. You have been silent to 
me as to your works ; whether those printed here 
are, or are not genuine ? but one, I am sure, is 
yours ; and your method of concealing yourself puts 
me in mind of the Indian bird I have read of, who 
hides his head in a hole, while all his feathers and tail 
stick out. You’ll have immediately by several franks 
(even before ’tis here published) my Epistle to Lord 
Cobham, part of my Opus Magnum^ and the last 
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Essay on Man, both which, I conclude, will be 
grateful to your bookseller, on whom you please to 
bestow them so early. There is a woman’s war de- 
clared against me by a certain Lord : his weapons 
are the same which women and children use, a pin to 
scratch, and a squirt to bespatter ; I writ a sort of 
answer, but was ashamed to enter the lists with him, 
and, after shewing it to some people, suppressed it : 
otherwise it was such as was worthy of him and 
worthy of me. I was three weeks this autumn with 
Lord Peterborow, who rejoices in your doings, and 
always speaks with the greatest affection of you. I 
need not tell you who else do the same ; you may be 
sure almost all those whom I ever see, or desire to see. 

I wonder not that B ** paid you no sort of civility 

while he was in Ireland : he is too much a half-wit 
to love a true wit, and too much half-honest, to 
esteem any entire merit. I hope and I think he hates 
me too, and I will do my best to make him : he is so 
nsupportably insolent in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place, that I must affront him 
to be rid of it. That strict neutrality as to public 
parties, which I have constantly observed in dl my 
writings, I think gives me the more title to attack 
such men as slander and belie my character in private, 
to those who know me not. Yet even this is a liberty 
I will never take, unless at the same time they are 
pests to private society, or mischievous members of 
the public ; that is to say, unless they are enemies to 
all men as well as to me. — Pray write to me when 
you can : if ever I can come to you, I will : if not, 
may Providence be our friend and our guard through 
this simple world, where nothing is valuable, but sense 
and friendship. Adieu, dear Sir ; may health attend 
your years, and then may many., years be added to 


you. 


■\ 


® Harvey. ^ 


B -—is perhaps Sshop^lSwUer. 
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P. S. I am just now told, a very curious lady 
intends to write to you to pump you about some 
poems said to be yours. Pray tell her that you have 
not answered me on the same questions, and that I 
shall take it as a thing never to be forgiven from 
you, if you tell another what you have concealed 
from me. 


LETTER LXXII. 

Sept. T5, 1734, 

J HAVE ever thought you as sensible as any man 
I knew, of all the delicacies of friendship, and yet 
I fear (from what Lord B. tells me you said in your 
last letter) that you did not quite understand the 
reason of my late silence. I assure you it proceeded 
wholly from the tender kindness I bear you. When 
the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it ; and you are now the man in all the 
world I am most troubled to write to, for you are the 
friend I have left whom I am most grieved about. 
Death has not done worse to me in separating poor 
Gay, or any other, than disease and absence in divid- 
ing us. I am afraid to know how you do, since most 
accounts I have, give me pain for you, and I am un- ’ 
willing to tell you the condition of my own health. 
If it were good, I would see you ; and yet if I found 
you in that very condition of deafness, which made 
you fly from us while we were together, what com- 
fort could we derive from it ? In writing often I 
should find great relief, could we write freely ; and 
yet, when I nave done so, you seem by not answer- 
ing in a very long time, to feel either the same un- 
easiness as I do, or to abstain, from some prudential 
reason. Yet, I am sure, nothing that you and I 
would say to each other (though our own souls w'ere 
to be laid open to the clerks of the post-office) could 
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hurt cither of U8 so much, in the opinion of any 
honest man or good subject, as the intervening, offi- 
cious impertinence of those goers between us, who in 
England pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ire- 
land to intimacies with me. I cannot but receive any 
that call upon me in your name, and in truth they 
take it in vain too often. I take all opportunities of 
justifying you against these friends, especially those 
who know all you think and write, and repeat your 
slighter verses. It is generally on such little scraps 
that witlings feed, and it is hard the world should 
judge of our house-keeping from what we fling to 
our dogs, yet this is often the consequence. But 
they treat you still worse, mix their own with yours, 
print them to get money, and lay them at your door. 
This I am satisfied was the case in the Epistle to a 
Lady ; it was just the same hand (if I have any judg- 
ment in style) which printed your Life and Character 
before, which you so strongly disavowed in your 
letters to Lord Carteret, myself, and others. I was 
very well informed of another fact, which convinced 
me yet more ; the same person who gave this to be 
printed, offered to a bookseller a piece in prose as 
yours, and as commissioned by you, which has since 
appeared, and been owned to be his own. I think 
(.1 say once more) that I know your hand, though 
you did not mine in the Essay on Man. I beg your 
pardon for not telling you, as I should, had you been 
in England : but no secret can cross your Irish Sea, 
and every clerk in the post-office had known it. I 
fancy, though you lost sight of me in the first of 
those Essays, you saw me in the second. The design 
of concealing myself was good, and had its full effect ; 
I was thought a divine, a philosopher, and what 
not ; and my doctrine had a sanction I could not 
have given to it. Whether I can proceed in the same 
grave march like Lucretius, or must descend to the 
gayeties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can do 
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either ; but be the future as it will, I shall collect 
all the past in one fair quarto this winter, and send it 
you, where you will find frequent mention of yourself. 
I was glad you suffered your writings to be collected 
more completely than hitherto, in the volumes I daily 
expect from Ireland: I wished it had been in more 
pomp, but that will be done by others : yours are 
beauties, that can never be too finely drest, for they 
will ever be young. I have only one piece of mercy 
to beg of you ; do not laugh at my gravity, but per- 
mit me to wear the beard of a philosopher, till I 
pull it off, and make a jest of it myself. 'Tis Just 
what my Lord B. is doing with metaphysics. I 
hope, you will live to see, and stare at the learned 
figure he will make, on the same shelf with Locke 
and Malbranche. 

You see how I talk to you (for this is not writing) ; 
if you like I should do so, why not tell me so ? 11 it 
be the least pleasure to you, I will write once a week 
most gladly ; but can you abstract the letters from 
the person who writes them, so far, as not to feel more 
vexation in the thbught of our separation, and those 
misfortunes which occasion it, than satisfaction in the 
nothings he can express ? If you can, really and from 
my heart, I cannot. I return again to melancholy. 
Pray, however, tell me, is it a satisfacton ? that will 
make it one to me ; and we will think alike, as 
friends ought, and you shall hear from me punctually 
just when you wilL 

P. S. Our friend who is just returned from a pro- 
gress of three months, and is setting out in three 
days with me for the Bath, where he will stay till 
towards the middle of October, left this letter with 
me yesterday, and I cannot seal and dispatch it till 
I have scribbled the remainder of this page full. He 
talks very pompously of my metaphysics, and places 

^ Bolinghroke. 
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them in a very honourable station. It is true, I have 
writ six letters and an half to him on subjects of that 
kind, and I propose a letter and an half more, which 
would swell the whole up to a considerable volume. 
But he thinks me fonder of the name of an author 
than I am. When he and you, and one or two other 
friends have seen them, satis magnum Theatrum mihi 
estis, I shall not have the itch of making them more 
public. I know how little regard you pay to writings 
of this kind. But I imagine that if you can like any 
such, it must be those that strip metaphysics of all 
their bombast, keep within the sight of every well- 
constituted eye, and never bewilder themselves, whilst 
they pretend to guide the reason of others. I writ to 
you a long letter some time ago, and sent it by the 
post. Did it come to your hands ? or did the inspec- 
tors of private correspondence stop it, to revenge 
themselves of the ill said of them in it ? f'’a/e, et 

me ama. 


LETTER LXXIII. ' 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

' ' Nov. r, I7.t4. 

J HAVE yours with my Lord B ’s ^ postscript 

of September 1 5 ; it was long on its way, and for 
Come weeks after the date I was very ill with my two 
inveterate disorders, giddiness and deafness. The 
latter is pretty well off ; but the other makes me totter 
towards evenings, and much dispirits me. But I 
continue to ride and walk, both of which, although 
they be no cures, are at least amusements. I did 
never imagine you to be either inconstant, or to want 
right notions of friendship, but I apprehend your 
want of health and it hath been a frequent wonder 

^ Bdingbrokc. 
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to me how you have been able to entertain the world 
so long, so frequently, so happily, under so many 
bodily disorders. My Lord B. says, you have been 
three months rambling, which is the best thing you 
can possibly do in a summer season j and when the 
winter recals you, we will, for our own interests, 
leave you to your speculations. God be thanked I 
have done with every thing, and of every kind that 
requires writing, except now and then a letter, or 
like a true old man, scribbling trifles only fit for 
children or school-boys of the lowest class at best, 
which three or foiu: of us read and laugh at to-day, 
and burn to-morrow. Yet, what is singular, I never 
am without some great work in view, enough to take 
up forty years of the most vigorous healthy man : 
although I am convinced that I shall never be able to 
finish three treatises that have lain by me several 
years, and want nothing but correction. My Lord B. 
said in his postscript, that you would go to Bath in 
three days : we since heard that you were dangerously 
ill there, and that the news-mongers gave you over. 
But a gentleman of this kingdom, on his return from 
Bath, assured me he left you well, and so did some 
others whom I have forgot. I am sorry at my heart 
that you are pestered with people who come in my 
name, and I profess to you, it is without my know- 
ledge. I am confident I shall hardly ever have 
occasion again to recommend’, for my friends here 
are very few, and fixed to the freehold, from whence 
nothing but death will remove them. Surely I never 
doubted about your Essay on Man ; and I would 
lay any odds, that I would'never fail to discover you 
in six lines, unless you had a mind to write below or 
beside yourself on purpose. I co'nfess I did never 
imagine you were so deep in morals, or that so many 
new and excellent rules could be produced so advan- ' 
tageously and agreeably in that science, from any one 
head. I confess in some pl«icf;s I was forced to read 
VOL. VIII. H 
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twice ; I believe I told you before what the Duke of 
Dorset said to me on that occasion, How a judge 
here, who knows you, told him that on the first' 
reading those Essays, he was much pleased, but found 
some lines a little dark : on the second, most of them 
cleared up, and his pleasure encreased : on the third, 
he had no doubt remained, and then he admired the 
whole. My Lord B — ’s attempt of reducing meta- 
physics to intelligible sense and usefulness, will be a 
glorious undertaking, and as I never knew him fail in 
any thing he attempted, if he had the sole manage- 
ment, so I am confident he will succeed in this. I 
desire you will allow that I write to you both at pre- 
sent, and so I shall while I live : it saves your money 
and my time ; and he being your Genius, no matter 
to which it is addressed. I am happy that what you 
write is printed in large letters ; otherwise, between 
the weakness of my eyes, and the thickness of my 
hearing, I should lose the greatest pleasure that is 

left me. Pray command my Lord B to follow 

that example, if I live to read his metaphysics. Pray 
God bless you both. I had a melancholy account 
from the Doctor 8 of his health. I will answer his 
letter as soon as I can. I am ever entirely yours. 


LETTER LXXIV. 

, Twickenham, Dec. 19, 1734. 

2 AM truly sorry for any complaint you have, and ‘ 
it is in regard to the weakness of your eyes that 
I write (as well as print) in folio. You’ll think (I 
know you will, for you have all the candour of a 
good understanding) that the thing which men of 
our, age feel the most, is the friendship of our equals ; 
and that therefore whatever affects those who are stept 

* ' 6 Arbuthnot. 
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a few years before us, cannot but sensibly affect us 
who are to follow. It troubles me to hear you com- 
plain of your memory, and if I am in any part of my 
constitution younger than you, it will be in my remem- 
bering every thing that has pleased me in you, longer 
than perhaps you will. The two summers ** we 
passed together dwells always on my mind, like a 
vision which g^ve me a glimpse of a better life and 
better company than this world otherwise afforded, 
I am now an in^vidual, upon whom no other depends ; 
and may go where I will, if the wretched carcase I am 
annexed to did not hinder me. I rambled by very 
easy journies this year to Lord Bathurst and Lord 
Peterborow, who upon every occasion comme- 
morate, love, and wish for you. I now pass ray days 
between Dawley, London, and this place, not stu- 
dious, nor idle, rather polishing old works than hew- 
ing out new. I redeem now and then a paper that 
hath been abandoned several years ; and of this sort 
you’ll soon see one, which I ins'cribe to our old friend 
Arbuthnot. 

Thus far I had writteuj and thinking to finish my 
letter the same evening, was prevented by company, 
and the next morning found myself in a fever highly 
disordered, and so continued in bed for five days ; 
and in my chamber till novv ; but so well recovered 
as to hope to go abroad to-morrow, even by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Arbuthnot. He himself, poor man, is 
much broke, though not worse than for these two last 
months he has been. He took extremely kind your 
letter. I wish to God we could once meet again, 
before that separation, which yet, I would be glad to 
believe, shall re-unite us ; but He who made us, not 
for ours but his purposesj knows only whether it be 
for the better or the worse, that the affections of this 

** 17*6-27, when the Dean was at Twickenham. 
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life should, or should not continue into the other r 
and doubtless it is as it should be. Yet I am sure 
that while I am here, and the thing that I am, I shall 
be imperfect without the communication of such friends 
as you ; you are to me like a limb lost, and buried 
in another country ; though we seem quite divided, 
every accident makes me feel you were once a part 
of me. I always consider you so much as a friend, that 
I forget you are an author, perhaps tooj much, but 
*tis as much as I would desire you would do to me. 
However, if I could inspirit you to bestow correction 
upon those three treatises, which you say are so near 
completed, I should think it a better work than any I 
can. pretend to of my own. I am almost at the end 
of my morals, as Pve been long ago, of my wit ; 
my system is a short one, and my circle narrow. 
Imagination has no limits, and that is a sphere in 
which you may move on to eternity ; but where one 
is confined to truth (or to speak more like a human 
creature, to the appearances of truth) we soon find 
the shortness of our tether. Indeed, by the help 
of a metaphysical chain of ideas, one may extend 
the circulation, go round and round for ever, with- 
out making any progress beyond the point to which 
Providence has pinned us : but this does not satisfy 
me, who would rather say a little to no piurpose, than 
a great deal. Lord B. is voluminous, but he is volu- 
minous only to destroy volumes. I shall not live, I 
fear, to see that work printed : he is so taken up still 
(in spite of the monitory hint given in the first line 
of my Essay) with particular nien, that he neglects 
mankind, and is still a creature of this world, not of 
the universe ; this world, which is a name we give 
to Europe, to England, to Ireland, to London, to 
Dublin, to the court, to the castle, and ^so diminish- 
ing, till it comes to our own affairs, and to our own 
persons. When you write (either to him or me, for 
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accept if all as one) rebuke him for it, as a divine 
if you like it, or as a badineur, if you think that 
more effectual. 

What I write will shew that my head is yet weak. 
I had written to you by that gentleman from the 
Bath, but I did not know him, and every body that 
comes from Ireland, pretends to be a friend of the 
Dean’s. I am always glad to see any that are truly 
so, and therefore do not mistake any thing I said so 
as to discourage your sending any such to me. 

Adieu. 


LETTER LXXV. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

- May 12, 1735. 

YOUR letter was sent me yesterday by Mr. Stop- 
ford S who landed the same day, but I have not 
yet seen him. As fc^ my silence, God knows it is 
my great misfortune. My little domestic affairs are 
in great confusion by the villany of agents, and the 
miseries of this kingdom, where there is no money to 
be had : nor am I unconcerned to see all things tend- 
ing towards absolute power, in both nations (it is 
here in perfection already) though I shall not live to 
see it established. This condition of things, both 
public and personal to myself, hath given me such a 
kind of despondency, that I am almost unqualified for 
any company, diversion, or amusement. The death 
of Mr. Gay and the Doctor hath been terrible 
wounds near my heart. Their living would have been 
a great comfort to me, although I should never have 
seen them, like a sum of money in a bank, from which 
I should receive at least annual interest, as I do from 

‘ Mr. Siopford, afterwards Bishrp of Clo) no. 

^ Arbuthnet. 
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you, and have done from my Lord Bolinebroke. To 
shew in how much ignorance I live, it is hardly a fort- 
night since I heard of the death of my Lady Masham, 
my constant friend in all changes of times. God for- 
bid that I should expect you to make a voyage that 
would in the least affect your health ; but in the 
mean time how unhappy am I, that my best friend 
should have perhaps the only kind of disorder for 
which a sea-voyage is not in some degree a remedy ? 
The old Duke of Ormond said, he would not change 
his dead son ( Ossory ) for the best living son in Europe. 
Neither would I change you my absent friend for the 
best present friend round the globe. 

I have lately read a letter imputed to Lord B. 
called a Dissertation upon Parties. I think it very 
masterly written. 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers : I 
believe your prayers will do me more good than those 
of all the prelates in both kingdoms, or any prelates 
in Europe except the Bishop of Marseilles. And 
God preserve you for contributing more to mend the 
world, than the whole pack of (modern) parsons in 
a lump. 

I am ever entirely yours. 


LETTER LXXVI. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 


September 3, 1735. 

^HIS letter will be delivered to you by Faulkner 
the printer, who goes over on his private affairs. 
. This is an answer to yours of two months ago, which 
complains of that profligate fellow Curl. I heartily 
wish you were what they call disaffected, as I am. 
I may say as David did, I have sinned greatly, but 
what have these sheep done? You have given no 
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offence to the ministry, nor to the lords, nor com- 
mons, nor Queen, nor the next in power. For you 
are a man of virtue, and therefore must abhor vice 
and all corruption, although your discretion holds 
the reins. “ You need not fear any consequence in 
** the commerce that hath so long passed between 
** us ; although I never destroyed one of your letters. 
“ But my executors are men of honour and virtue, 
who have strict orders in my will to bum every 
letter left behind me.” Neither did our letters 
contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or politics, or 
satire, but mere innocent friendship ; yet I am loth 
that any letters, from you and a very few other 
friends, should die before me. I believe we neither 
of us ever leaned our head upon our left hand to 
study what we should write next ; yet we have held a 
constant intercourse from your youth and my middle 
age, and from your middle age it must be continued 
till my death, which my bad state of health makes 
me expect every month. I have the ambition, and 
it is very earnest as well as in haste, to have one 
epistle inscribed to me while I am alive, and you just 
in the time when wit and wisdom are in the height. 
I must once more repeat Cicero’s desire to a friend ; 
Orna me. A month ago were sent me over by a 
friend of mine, the woriis of John Hughes, Esq. 
They are in verse and prose. I never heard of the 
man in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber 
too. He is too grave a poet for me, and, I think, 
among the mediocribus in prose, as well as verse. I have 
the honour to know Dr. Rundle ; he is indeed worth 
all the rest you ever sent us, but that is saying nothing, 
for he answers your character ; I have dined thrice in 
his company. He brought over a worthy clergyman 
of this kingdom as his chaplain, which was a very wise 
and popular action. His only fault is, that he drinks 
no wine, and I drink nothing else. 
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This kingdom is now absolutely starving^ by the 
means of every oppression that can be inflicted on 
mankind — Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the 
Lord. You advise me right,' not to trouble myself 
about the world : but oppression tortures me,i and I 
cannot live without meat and drink, nor get either 
without money ; and money is not to be had, except 
they will make me a bishop, or a judge, or a colonel, 
or a commissioner of the revenues. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

answer your question as to Mr. Hughes, what he 
wanted as to genius he made up as an honest man : 
but he was of the class you think him. 

I am glad you think of Dr. Rundle as I do. He 
will be an honour to the bishops, and a disgrace to 
one bishop, two things you will like : but what you 
will like more particularly, he will be a friend and 
benefactor even to your un-friended, un-benefited 
nation ; he will be a friend to the human race, where- 
ever he goes. Pray tell him my best wishes for his 
health and long hfe j I wish you and he came over 
together, or that I were with you; I never saw a man 
so seldom whom I liked so much as Dr. Rundlel 
Lord Peterbqrow I went to take a last leave of, at 
his setting sail for Lisbon ; no body can be mote 
wasted, no soul can be more alive. Immediately after 
the severest operation of being cut into the bladder 
for a suppression of urine, he took coach, and! got 
from Bristol to Southampton. This is a man that will 
neither live nor die like any other mortal. 

Poor Lord Peterborow ! there is another string lost, 
that would have helped to draw you hither ! He 
ordered on his death-bed his watch to be given me 
(that which had accompanied him in all his travels) 
with this reason, ** That I might have something to 
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** put me every day in mind of him.” It was a pre- 
sent to him from the King of Sicily, whose arms and 
insignia are graved on the inner-case ; on the outer, I 
have put this inscription : Victor jimadeus, Rex Sicilia, 
Dux Subaudia, etc. etc. Carolo Mordaunt, Comiti de 
Peterborov), D. D. Car. Mor. Com. de Pet. Alexandra 
Po^ mor tens legavit, 1735. 

Pray write to me a litte oftener : and if there he a 
tiling left in the world that pleases you, tell it one 
who will partake of it. I hear with approbation and 
pleasure, that your present care is to relieve the most 
helpless of this world, those objects * which most want 
our compassion, though generally made the scorn of 
their felldw-creatures, such as are less innocent than 
- they. You always think generously ; and of all cha- 
rities, this is the most disinterested, atid least vain- 
glorious, done to such as never will thank you, or can 
praise you for it. 

God bless you with ease, if not with pleasure ; with 
a tolerable state of health, if not with its full enjoy- 
ment ; with a resigjned. temper of mind, if not a very 
chearf^ul one. It is upon these terms I live myself, 
. though younger than you, and I repine not at my lot, 
could but the presence of a few that I love be added 
to these. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVIII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

October at, 1735. 

J ANSWERED your letter relating to Curl™, etc. 

I believe my letters have escaped being published, 
because I writ nothing but nature and friendship, and 
particular incidents which could make no figure in 
writing. I have observed, that not only Voiture, but 

' Ideots. “ Curl had just published Pope’s Letters. 
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likewise TuUy and Pliny writ their letters for the 
public view, more than for the sake of their corre- 
spondents ; and I am glad of it, on account of the 
entertainment they have given me. Balsac did the 
same thing, but with more stiffness, and consequently 
less diverting. Now I must tell you, that you are 
to look upon me as one going very fast out of the 
world ; but my flesh and bones are to be carried to 
Holy-head, for I will not lie in a country of slaves. 
It pleaseth me to find that you begin to dislike things 
in spite of your philosophy 5 your Muse cannot for- 
bear her hints to that purpose. I cannot travel to 
see you ; otherwise, I solemnly protest I would do it. 
I have an intention to pass this winter in the country 
with a friend forty miles off, and to ride only ten 
miles a day ; yet is my health so uncertain that I fear 
it will not be in my power. I often ride a dozen 
miles, but I come to my own bed at night : my best 
way would be to marry, for in that case any bed 
would be better than my own. I found you a very 
young man, and I left you a middle-aged one ; you 
knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old 
one. Where is my Lord ? methinks, I am en- 
quiring after a tulip of last year. “ You need not 

“ apprehend any Curls meddling with your letters to 
me ; I will not destroy them, but have ordered 
my executors to do that office.” I have a thousand 
things more to say, longavitas est garrula, but I must 
remember I have other letters to write if I have time, 
which I spend to tell you so. 

I am ever, dearest Sir, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Fc-bntary 9, 173J-6. 

J CANNOT properly call you my best friend, because 
I have not another left who deserves the name, 
such a havock have time, death, exile, and oblivion 
made. Perhaps you would have fewer complaints of 
my ill health and lowness of spirits, if they were not 
some excuse for my delay of writing even to you. 
It is perfectly right what you say of the indifference 
in common friends, whether we are sick or well, 
happy or miserable. The very maid servants in a 
family have the same notion : I have heard them 
often say. Oh, I am very sick, if any body cared 
for it ! I am vexed when my visitors come with the 
compliment usual here, Mr. Dean, I hope you are 
' very well. My popularity that you mention, is wholly 
confined to the common people, who are more con- 
stant than those we mis-caU their betters. I walk the 
streets, and so do my lower friends, from whom, and 
from whom alone, I have a thousand hats and blessings 
upon old scores, which those we call the gentry have 
forgot. But I have not the love, or hardly the civility, 
of any one man in power or station ; and I can boast 
that I neither visit nor am acquainted with any Lord 
Temporal or Spiritual in the whole kingdom ; nor am 
able to do the least good office to the most deserving 
man, except what I can dispose of in my own cathedral 
upon a vacancy. What hath sunk my spirits more 
than even years and -sickness, is reflecting on the most 
execrable corruptions that run through every branch 
of public management. 

I heartily imank you for those lines translated, 
Singu/a de noiu anait etc. You have put them in a 
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strong and admirable light ; but however I am so 
partial, as to be more deughted with those which are 
to do me the greatest honour I shall ever receive from 
posterity, and will outweigh the malignity of ten 
thousand enemies. I never saw them before, by 
which it is plain that the letter you sent me miscar- 
ried 1 do not doubt that you have choice of new 

acquaintance, and some of them may be deserving ; 
for youth is the season of virtue ; corruptions grow 
with years, and I believe the oldest rogue in England 
is the greatest. You have years enough before you 
to watch whether these new acquaintance will keep 
their virtue, when they leave you and go into the 
world ; how long will their spirit of independency 
last against the temptations of future ministers, and 
future Kings. — As to the new Lord Lieutenant, I 
never knew any of the family ; so that I shall not be 
able to get any jobb done by him for any deserving 
friend. 


LETTER LXXX. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Pebruar7 7, 1735-6. 

JT is some time since I dined at the Bishop of Derry’s, 
where Mr. Secretary Cary told me with great 
concern, that you were taken very ill. I have heard 
nothing since, only I have 'continued in great pain 
of mind, yet for my own sake and the world’s more 
than for yours ; because I well know how little you 
value life both as a philosopher and a Christian, par- 
ticularly the latter, wherein hardly one in a million 
of us heretics can equal you. If you are well reco- 
vered, you ought to be reproached for not putting 
me especially out of pain, who could not bear the 
loss of you ; although we must be for ever distant as 
much as if I were in the grave, for which my. years 
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and continual indisposition are preparing me every 
season. I have staid too long from pressing you to 
give me some ease by an account of your liealth ; 
pray do not use me so ill any more. I look upon 
you as an estate from which 1 receive my best annual 
rents, although I am never to see it. Mr.Tickel was 
at the same meeting under the same real concern ; 
and so were a bundled others of this town, who had 
never seen you. 

I read to the Bishop of Derry the paragraph in 
your letter which concerned him, and his Lordship 
expressed his thankfulness in a manner that became 
him. He is esteemed here as a person of learning 
and conversation and humanity, but he is beloved by 
all people. 

I have nobody now left but you : pray be so kind 
to out-live me, and then die as soon as you please, 
but without pain ; and let us meet in a better place, 
if my religion will permit, but rather my virtue, 
although much unequal to yours. Pray, let my Lord 
Bathurst know how much I love him ; I still insist 
on his remembering me, although he is too much in 
the world to honour an absent friend with his letters. 
My state of health is not to boast of ; my giddiness is 
more or less too constant, I sleep ill, and have a poor 
appetite. I can as easily write a poem in the Chinese 
language as my own ; 1 am as fit for matrimony as 
invention ; and yet I have daily schemes for innu- 
merable essays in prose, and proceed sometimes to no 
less than half a dozen lines, which in the next morn- 
ing become waste paper. What vexes me most is, 
that my female friends, who could bear me very well 
a dozen of years ago, have now forsaken me, although 
I am not so old in proportion to them, as I formeny 
was : which I can prove by arithmetic, for then I was 
double their age, which now I am not. Pray, 
put me out of fear as soon as you can, About that 
report of your illness; and let me know who this 
VOL. vni. I 
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Cbeselden " is, that hath so lately sprung up in your 
favour ? Give me also some account of your neigh- 
bour ° who writ to me from Bath ; I hear he resolves 
to be strenuous for taking off the Test ; which grieves 
me extremely, from all the unprejudiced reasons I 
ever was able to form, and against the maxims of all 
wise Christian governments, which always had some 
established religion, leaving at best a toleration to 
others. 

Farewel, my dearest friend ! ever, and upon every 
account that can create friendship and esteem. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


March 25, 1736. 

JF ever I write more epistles in verse, one of them 
shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted 
it, and begun it, but I would make what bears your 
name as finished as my last work ought to be, that is 
to say, more finished than any of the rest. The sub- 
ject is large, and will divide into four epistles, which 
naturally follow the Essay on Man, viz. 1. Of the 
Extent and Limits of Human Reason and Science. 

2. A View of the Useful and therefore attainable, and 
of the Un-useful and therefore un-attainable. Arts. 

3. Of the Nature, Ends, Application, and Use of dif- 
ferent Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the 
Science of the World, and of Wit. It will conclude 
with a satire against the mis-application of all these, 
exemplify’d by pictures, characters, and examples. 

But alas ! the task is great, and non sum qualis 
eram ! My understanding indeed, such as it is, is 
extended rather than diminished : I see things more 
in the whole, more consistent, and more clearly de- 

” The celebrated surgeon and anatomist. 

• Allen of Prior Pai^. 
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duced from, and related to, each other. But what I 
gain on the side of philosophy, 1 lose on the side of 
poetry : the flowers are gone, when the fruits begin to 
ripen, and the fruits perhaps will never ripen perfectly. 
The climate (under our heaven of a court) is but 
cold and uncertain ; the winds rise, and the winter 
comes on. 1 And myself but little disposed to build 
a new house ; I have nothing left but to gather up 
the reliques of a wreck, and look about me to see how 
few friends I have left. Pray, whose esteem or ad- 
miration should I desire now to procure by my 
writings ? whose friendship or conversation to obtain 
by them ? I am a man of desperate fortunes, that is, a 
man whose friends are dead ; for I never aimed at any 
other fortune than in friends. As soon as I had sent 
my last letter, I received a most kind one from you, 
expressing great pain for my late illness at Mr. Chesel- 
den’s. I conclude you was eased of that friendly 
apprehension in a few days after you had dispatched 
yours, for mine must have reached you then. I won- 
dered a little at your quaere, who Cheselden was ? It 
shews that the truest merit does not travel so far any 
way as on the wings of poetry ; he is the most noted, 
and most deserving man, in the whole profession of 
chirurgery ; and has saved the lives of thousands ^ 
his manner of cutting for the stone. — I am now well, 
or what I must call so. 

I have lately seen some writings of Lord B.’s since 
he went to France. Nothing can depress his genius : 
whatever befals him, he will still be the greatest man 
in the world, either in his own time, or with posterity. 

Every man you know or care for here, enquires ot 
you, and pays you the only devoir he can, that of 
drinking your health. I wish you had any motive to 
see this kingdom. I could keep you, for I am rich ; 
that is, I have more than I want. I can afford room 
for yourself and two servants ; I have indeed room 
enough, nothing but myself at home ; the kind and 
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hearty house-wife is dead ! the agreeable and instruc- 
tive neighbour is gone ! yet my house is enlarged, 
and the gardens extend and flourish, as knowing 
nothing of the guests they have lost. I have more 
fruit-trees and kitchen-garden than you have any 
thought of ; nay, I have good melons and pine-apples 
of my own growth. I am as much a better gardener, 
as I am a worse poet, than when you saw me ; but 
gardening is near a-kin to philosophy, for Tully says, 
Agrtculiura proximo sapientia. For God’s sake, why 
should not you ( that are a step higher than a philoso- 
pher, a divine, yet have too much grace and wit than 
to be a bishop) e’en give all you have to the poor of 
Ireland, (for whom you have already done every thing 
else,) so quit the place, and live and die with me ? 
And let Tales anima Concordes be our motto and our 
epitaph. 


LETTER LXXXII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Dublin, April ai, 1736. 
jyj Y common illness is of that kind which utterly dis- 
qualifies me for all conversation ; I mean rny 
deafness ; and, indeed, it is that only which discou- 
rageth me from all thoughts of coming to England ; 
because I am never sure that it may not return in a 
week. If it were a good honest gout, I could catch 
an interval, to take a voyage, and in a warm lodging 
get an easy chair, and be able to hear and roar among 
my friends. “ As to what you say of your letters, 
“ since you have many years of life more than I, my 
resolution is to direct my executors to send you all 
** your letters, well sealed and pacquetted, along with 
“ some legacies mentioned in my will, and leave them 
“ entirely to your disposal ; those things are all tied 
** up, endorsed, and locked in a cabinet, and I have 
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« not one servant who’ can properly be said to write or 
** read; no mortal shall copy them, but you shall 
“ surely have them when I am no more.” I have a 
little repined at my being hitherto slipped by you in 
your epistles, not from any other ambition than the 
title of a friend, and in that sense I expect you shall 
perform your promise, if your health and leisure and 
inclination will permit. I deny your losing on the 
side of poetry j I could reason against you a little 
from experience ; you are, and will be some years to 
come, at the age p when invention still keeps its ground, 
and judgment is at full’ maturity; but your subjefts are 
much more difficult when confined to verse. I am 
amazed to see you exhaust the whole science of mo- 
rality, in so masterly a manner. Sir W. Temple said, 
that the loss of friends was a tax upon long life; it 
need not be very long, since you have had so great a 
share, but I have not above one left ; and in this 
country I have only a few general companions of good 
nature and middling understandings. How should I 
know Chcselden ? On your side, men of fame start up 
and die before we here (at least I) know any thing of 
the matter. I am a little comforted with what you 
say of Lord B.’s genius still keeping up, and pre- 
paring to appear by effects worthy of the author, and 
useful to the world.— Common reports have made me 
very uneasy about your neighbour Mr. P. It is 
affimed that he hath been very near death ; I love 
him for being a patriot in most corrupted times, and 
highly esteem his excellent understanding. Nothing 
but the perverse nature of my disorders, as I have 
above described them, and which are absolute dis- 
qualifications for converse, could hinder me from 
•waiting on you at Twickenham, and nursing you to 
Paris. In short, my ailments amount to a prohibition, 
although I am, as you describe yourself, what / must 

f Pope was at this time in his 48th year, Swift in his 69th. 
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call wilt yet I have not spirits left to ride out, which 
(excepting walking) was my only diversion. And I 
must expect to decline every month, like one who 
lives upon his principal sum, which must lessen every 
day ; and, indeed, I am likewise literally almost in 
the same case, while every body owes me, and nobody 
pays me. Instead of a young race of patriots on 
your side, which gives me some glimpse of joy, here 
we have the direct contrary, a race of young dunces 
and atheists, or old villains and monsters, whereof 
four-fifths are more wicked and stupid than Chartres. 
Your wants are so few, that you need not be rich to 
supply them ; and my wants are so many, that a 
king’s seven millions of guineas would not support 
me. 


LETTER LXXXIII. 

August 17, 1736. 

J FIND, though I have less experience than you, 
the truth of what you told me some time ago, that 
increase of years makes men more talkative, but less 
writative : to that degree, that I now write no letters 
but of plain business, or plain how-d’ye’s to those few 
I am forced to correspond with, either out of neces- 
sity or love ; and I grow laconic even beyond laco- 
nicisme ; for sometimes I return only yes, or no, to 
questionary or petitionary epistles of half a yard long. 
You and Lord Bolingbroke are the only men to whom 
I write, and always in folio. You are indeed almost 
the only men I know, who either can write in this age, 
or whose writings will reach the next ; others are 
mere mortals. Whatever failings such men may have, 
a respect is due tu,them, as luminaries whose esi^tation 
renders their motion a little irregular, or rather causes 
it to seem so to others. I am afraid to censure any 
thing I hear of Dean Swift, because 1 hear it only from 
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mortals, blind and dull : and you should be cautious 
of censuring any action or motion of Lord B. because 
you hear it only from shallow, envious, or malicious 
reporters. What you write to me about him, I find 
to my great scandal repeated in one of yours to — — . 
Whatever you might hint to me, was this for the pro- 
fane ? The thing if true, should be concealed ; but it 
it is, I assure you, absolutely untrue, in every circum- 
stance. He has fixed in a very agreeable retirement 
near Fountainbleau, and makes it his whole business 
vacate Uteris. But tell me the truth, were you not 
angry at his omitting to write to you so long ? I may, 
for I hear from him seldomer than from you ; thkt is, 
twice or thrice a year at most. Can you possibly 
think he can neglect you, or disregard you ? If you 
catch yourself at thinking such nonsense, your parts 
are decayed : for, believe me, great geniuses must and 
do esteem one another, and 1 question if any others 
can esteem or comprehend uncommon merit. Others 
only guess at that merit, or see glimmerings of their 
minds : a genius has the intuitive faculty : therefore, 
imagine what you will, you cannot be so sure of any 
man’s esteem as of his. If I can think that neither 
he nor you despise me, it is a greater honour to me 
by far, and will be thought so by posterity, than if 
all the House of Lords writ commendatory verses, 
upon me, the Commons ordered me to print my 
works, the universities gave me public th^ks, and 
the King, Queen, and Prince crowned me with laurel. 
You are a very ignorant man ; you don’t know the 
figure his name and yours will make hereafter : I do, 
and will preserve all the memorials I can, that I was- 
of your intimacy ; longo^ sed proximusyintervallo. I 
will not quarrel with the present age ; it has done 
enough for me, in making and keeping you two my 
friends. Do not you be too angry at it, and let not 
him be too angry at it ; it has done and can do neither 
of you any manner of harm, as long as it has not, and 
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cannot burn your works : while those subsist, you’ll 
both appear the greatest men of the time, in spite of 
princes and ministers ; and the \visest in spite of all 
the little errors you may please to commit. 

Adieu. May better health attend you, than, I 
fear, you possess : may but as good health attend you 
always as mine is at present ; tolerable, when an easy 
mind is joined with it. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 


DecemKfr 2, 1 736, 

J THINK you owe me a letter, but whether you do 
or not, I have not been in a condition to write. 
Years and infirmities have quite broke me ; I mean 
that odious continual disorder in my head. I neither 
read nor write, nor remember, nor converse. All I 
have left is to walk and ride ; the first I can do tole- 
rably : but the latter, for want of good weather at 
this season, is seldom in my power ; and having not 
an ounce of flesh about me, my skin come off in tea 
miles riding, because my skin and bone cannot agree 
together. But I am angry because you will not sup- 
pose me as sick as I am, and write to me out of per- 
fect charity, although I should not be able to answer. 
I have too many vexations by my station and the im- 
pertinence of people, to be able to bear the mortifica- 
tion of not hearing from a very few distant fnends that 
are left ; and, considering how time and fortune have 
ordered matters, I have hardly one friend left but 
yourself. What Horace says. Singula de nobis anni 
pradanturt I feel every month, at farthest ; and by 
this computation, if I hold out two years, I shall tliink 
it a miracle. My comfort is, you begun to distinguish 
so confounded early, that your acquaintance with dis- 
tinguished men of all kinds was jdmost as ancient as 
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mine. I mean Wycherley, Rowe, Prior, Congreve, 
Addison, Parnel, etc. and in spite of your heart, you 
have owned me a cotemporary. Not to mention 
Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, Harcourt, Peterborow: 
in short, I was t’other day recollecting twenty-seven 
great ministers, or men of wit and learning, who are 
all dead, and all of my acquaintance, within twenty 
years past ; neither have I the grace to be sorry, that 
the present times are drawn to the dregs as well as 

my own life. May my friends be happy in this 

and abetter life, but I value not what becomes of pos- 
terity when I consider from what monsters they are 
to spring. My Lord Orrery writes to you to-mor- 

row, and you see I send this under his cover, or at 
least franked by him. He has 3000/. a-year about 
Cork and the neighbourhood, and has more than three 
years’ rent unpaid: this is our condition, in these 
blessed times. I writ to your neighbour about a 
month ago, and subscribed my name : I fear he hath 
not received my letter, and wish you would ask him r 
but perhaps he is still a-rambling ; for we hear of him 
at Newmarket, and that Boerhaave hath restored his 
health. — How my services are lessened of late with 
the number of my friends on your side ! yet, my 
Lord Bathurst and Lord Masham and Mr. Lewis re- 
main, and being your acquaintance, I desire when you 
tee them to deliver my compliments ; but chiefly to 
Mrs. P. B. ^ and let me know whether she be as 
young and agreeable as when I saw her last ? Have 
you got a supply of new friends to make up for those 
who are gone ? and are they equal to the first ? I 
am afraid it is with friends as with times ; and that 
the laudator temporis acti se puero^ is equally applica- 
ble to both. I am less grieved for living here, be- 
cause it is perfect retirement, and consequently fittest 
for those who are grown good for nothing ; for thist 

s Patty Blount. 
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town and kingdom are as much out of the world as 

North-Wales. My head is so ill that I cannot 

write a paper fuU as I used to do ; and yet I will not 

forgive a blank of half an inch from you. 1 had 

reason to expect from some of your letters, that we 
were to hope for more Epistles of Morality ; and, I 
assure you, my acquaintance resent that they have 
not seen my name at the head of one. The subjects 
of such epistles are more useful to the public, by 
your manner of handling them, than any of all your 
writings ; and although, in so profligate a world as 
ours, they may possibly not much mend our manners, 
yet posterity will enjoy the benefit, whenever a 
court happens to have the least relish for virtue and 
religion. 


LETTER LXXXV. 

TO DR. SWIFT. 


December 30, 1736' 

Y^OUR very kind letter has made me more melan- 
choly, than almost any thing in this world now 
can do. For I can bear every tlung in it, bad as it is, 
better than the complaints of my friends. Though 
others tell me . you are in pretty good health and in 
good spirits, I find the contrary when you open your 
mind to me : and indeed it is but a prudent part, to 
seem not so concerned about others, nor so crazy 
ourselves as we really are : for we shall neither be 
beloved nor esteemed the more, by our common ac- 
quaintance, for any affliction or any infirmity. But 
to our true friend we may, we must complain, of 
what (’tis a thousand to one) he complains with us ; 
for if we have known him long, he is old, and if he 
has known the world long, he is out of humour at it. 
If you have but as much more healtli than others at/ 
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your age, as you have more wit and good temper, 
you shall not have much of my pity : but if you ever 
live to have less, you shall not have less of my affec- 
tion. A whole people will rejoice at every year that 
shall be added to you, of which you have had a late 
instance in the public rejoicings on your birth-day. 
I can assure you, something better and greater than 
high birth and quality must go toward acquiring 
those demonstrations of public esteem and love. I 
have seen a royal birth-day uncelebrated, but by one 
vile ode, and one hired bonfire. Whatever years may 
take away from you, they will not take away the 
general esteem, for your sense, virtue, and charity. 

The most melancholy effect of years is that you 
mention, the catalogue of those we loved and have 
lost, perpetually increasing. How much that re- 
flection struck me, you’ll see from the motto I hav6 
prefixed to my Book of Letters which so much 
against my inclination has been drawn from me. It is 
from Catullus : 

Quo desidcrio veteres revocamus Amores, 

Atque olim atnissas flemus Amicitias. 

I detain this letter till I can find some safe convey- 
ance ; innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine must 
be, of any thing to offend ray superiors, except the 
reverence I bear to true merit and virtue. “ But I 
** have much reason to fear, those which you have too 
“ partially kept in your hands will get out in some 
** very disagreeable shape, in case of our mortality : 
“ and the more reason to fear it, since this last month 
** Curl has obtained from Ireland two letters (one of 
** LoM Bolingbroke and one of mine, to you, which 
“ we wrote in the year 1723) ; and he has printed 
** them, to the best of my memory, rightly, except 
** one passage concerning Dawley, which must have 
“ been since inserted, smce my Lord had not that 
“ place at that time. Your answer to that letter be 
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has not got ; it has never been out of my custody ; 
** for whatever is lent is lost (wit as well as money) 
** to these needy poetical readers.” 

The world will certainly be the better for his 
change of life. He seems in the whole turn of his 
letters to be a settled and principled philosopher, thank- 
ing fortune for the tranquillity he has been led into by 
her aversion, like a man driven by a violent wind, from 
the sea into a calm harbour. You ask me if I have 
got any supply of new friends to make up for those 
that are gone ? I think that impossible, for not our 
friends only, but so much of ourselves is gone by the 
mere flux and course of years, that were the same 
friends to be restored to us, we could not be restored 
to ourselves, to enjoy them. But as when the con- 
tinual washing of a river takes away our flowers and 
plants, it throws weeds and sedges in their room ; so 
the course of time brings us something, as it deprives us 
of a great deal; and instead of leaving us what we cul- 
tivated, and expected to flourish and adorn us, gives us 
only what is of some little use, by accident. Thus I 
have acquired, without my seeking, a few chance-ac- 
quaintance, of young men, who look rather to the past 
age than the present, and therefore the future may have 
some hopes of them. If I love them, it is because 
they honour some of those whom I, and the world, 
have lost, or are losing. T wo or three of them have 
distinguished themselves in parliament, and you will 
own in a very uncommon manner, when I tell you it 
is by their asserting of independency, and contempt 
of corruption. One or two are linked to me by their 
love of the same studies and the same authors : but I 
will own to you, my moral capacity has got so much 
the better of my poetical, that I have few acquaint- 
ance on the latter score, and none without a casting 
weight on the former. But I find my heart hardened 
and blunt to new impressions, it will scarce receive or 
retain affections of yesterday ; and those friends who 
12 
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have been dead these twenty years, are more present 
to me now, than those I see daily. You, dear Sir, 
are one of the former sort to me in all respects but 
that we can, yet, correspond together. I don’t know 
whether 'tis not more vexatious, to know we are 
both in one world, without any further intercourse. 
Adieu. I can say no more, I feel so much : let me 
drop into common things. — Lord Masham has just 
married his son. Mr. Lewis has just buried his wife. 
Lord Oxford wept over your letter in pure kindness. 
Mrs. B. sighs more for you, than for the loss of youth. 
She says, she will be agreeable many years hence, for 
she has learned that secret from some receipts of your 
writing. —Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 

March i 736 » 7 . 

THOUGH you were never to write to me, yet 
what you desired in your last, that I would write 
often to you, would be a very easy task ; for everyday 
I talk with you, and of you, in my heart; and I 
need only set down what that is thinking of. The 
nearer I find myself verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and sorrow, the more I prop 
myself upon those few supports that are left me. 
People in this state are like props indeed; they cannot 
stand alone, but two or more of them can stand, lean- 
ing and bearing upon one another. I wish you and I 
might pass this part of life together. My only ne- 
cessary care is at an end. I am now my own master 
too much ; my house is too large ; my gardens furnish 
too much wood and provision for my use. My servants 
are sensible and tender of me ; they have intermarried, 
and are become rather low friends than servants : and 
to all those that I see here with pleasure, they take 
a pleasure in being useful. I conclude this is your 
VOL. VIII. ' K 
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case too in your domestic life, and I sometimes think 
of your old house-keeper as my nurse ; though I 
tremble at the sea, which only divides us. As your 
fears are not so great as mine, and, I firmly hope, 
your strength still much greater, is it utterly impossi- 
ble, it might once more be some pleasure to you to 
see England ? My sole motive in proposing France 
to meet in, was the narrowness of the passage by sea 
from hence, the physicians having told me the weak- 
ness of my breast, etc. is such, as a sea-sickness 
might endanger my life. Though one or two of our 
friends are gone, since you saw your native country, 
there remain a few more who will last so till death, 
and who, I cannot but hope, have an attractive 
power to draw you back to a country, which cannot 
quite be sunk or enslaved, while such spirits remain. 
And let me tell you, there are a few more of the same 
spirit, who would awaken all your old ideas, and 
revive your hopes of a future recovery and virtue. 
These look up to you, with reverence, and would 
be animated by the sight of him at whose soul they 
have taken fire, in his writings, and derived from 
thence as much love of their species as is consistent 
with a contempt for the knaves of it. 

I could never be weaiy, except at the eyes, of 
writing to you } but my real reason (and a' strong 
one it is) for doing it so seldom, is fear; fear of a 
very great and experienced evil, that of my letters 
being kept by the partiality of friends, and passing 
into the hands and malice of enemies ; who publish 
them with all their imperfections on their heads ; 
so that I write not on the common terms of honest 
men. 

Would to God you would come over with Lord 
Orrery, whose care of you in the voyage I could so 
certainly depend on ; and bring with you your old 
house-keeper and two or three servants. I have room 
for all, a heart for all, and (think what you will) a 
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fortune for aff. We could, were we together, con- 
trive to make our last days easy, leave some sort of 
monument, what friends two wits could be in spite 
of all the fools in the world. Adieu.. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Dublin, May 31, 1737. 
|T is true, I owe you some letters, but it has pleased 
God, that I have not been in a condition to pay 
you. When you shall be at my age, perhaps you 
may lie under the same disability to your present or 
future friends. But my age is not my disability, for 
I can walk six or seven miles, and ride a dozen. 
But I am deaf for two months together j this deaf- 
ness unqualifies me for all company, except a few 
friends with counter-tenor voices, whom I can call 
names, if they do not speak loud enough for my ears. 
It is this evil that hath hindered me from venturing 
to the Bath, and to Twickenham,; for deafness being 
not a frequent disorder, hath no allowance given it ; 
and the scurvy figure a man affected that way makes 
in company, is utterly insupportable. 

It was I began with the petition to you of Orna me, 
and now you come like an unfair merchant to charge 
me with being in your debt ; which by your way of 
reckoning I must always be, for yours are always 
guineas, and mine farthings; and yet I have a pre- 
tence to quarrel with you, because I am not at the 
head of any one of your epistles. I am often won- 
dering how you come to excel all mortals on the 
subject of morality, evert in the poetical way; and 
should have wondered more, if nature and education 
had not made you a professor of it from your infancy. 
“ All the letters I can find of yours, I have fastened 
“ in a folio cover, and the rest in bundles endorsed: 
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** but, by reading their dates, I find a chasm of six 
<* years, of which I can find no copies ; and yet I 
“ keep them with all possible care ; but I have been 
“ forced, on three or four occasions, to send alf my 
papers to some friends ; yet those papers were all 
“ sent sealed in bundles, to some faithful friends : 
however, what I have, are not much above sixty.” 

I found nothing in any one of them to be left out : 
none of them have any thing to do wifh party, of 
which you are the clearest of all men by your religion, 
and the whole tenor of your life ; while I am raging 
every moment against the corruption of both king- 
doms, especially of this ; such is my weakness. 

I have read your Epistle of Horace to Augustus ; 
it was sent me in the English edition, as soon as it 
could come. They are printing it in a small octavo. 
The curious are looking out, some for flattery, some 
for ironies in it ; the sour folks think they have found 
out some : but your admirers here, I mean every 
man of taste, affect to be certain, that the profession 
of friendship to me in the same poem, will not suffer 
you to be thought a flatterer. My happiness is that 
you are too far engaged, and in spite of you the ages 
to come will celebrate me, and know you were a 
friend who loved and esteemed me, although I died 
the object of court and party hatred. 

Pray, who is that Mr. Glover, who writ the epic 
poem called Leonidas, which is reprinting here, and 
hath great vogue? We have frequently good poems 
of late from London. I have just read one upon Con- 
versation, and two or three others. But the crowd 
do not incumber you, who, like the orator or preacher, 
stand aloft, and are seen above the rest, more than 
the whole assembly below. 

I am able to write no more ; and this is my third 
endeavour, which is too weak to finish the paper. I 
am, my dearest friend, yours entirely, as long as I can 
write, or speak, or think. 
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LETTER LXXXVIIJ. 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

Dublin, July 43, I737« 
£ SENT a letter to you some weeks ago, which my 
Lord Orrery inclosed in one of his, to which I 
received as yet no answer, but it will be time enough 
when his Lordship goes over, which will be, as he 
hopes, in about ten days, and then he will take with 
him “ all the letters I preserved of yours, wliich are 
“ not above twenty-five. I find there is a great 
chasm of some years, but the dates are more 
‘‘ early than my two last journeys to England, which 
“ makes me imagine, that in one of those journeys 
“ I carried over another cargo.” But I cannot trust 
my memory half an hour ; and my disorder of deafness 
and giddiness increases daily. So that 1 am declining 
as fast as it is easily possible for me, if I were a 
dozen years older. 

We have had your volume of letters, which, I am 
told, are to be printed here ; some of those who highly 
esteem you, and a few who know you personally, 
are grieved to find you make no distinction between 
the English gentry of this kingdom, and the savage 
old Iri^ (who are only the vulgar, and some gen- 
tlemen who live in the Irish parts of the kingdom) ; but 
the English colonies, who are three *parts in four, 
are much more civilized than many ‘counties in 
England, and speak better English, and are much 
better bred. And they think it very hard, that an 
American, who is of the fifth generation from Eng- 
land, should be allowed to preserve that title, only 
because we have been told by some of them that their 
names are. entered in some parish in London. I have 
three or four cousins here who were born in Portu- 
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gal, whose parents took the same care, and they are 
all of them Londoners. Dr.Delany, who, as I take 
it, is of an Irish family, came to visit me three days 
ago, on purpose to complain of those passages in 
your letters ; he will not allow such a difference be- 
tween the two climates, but will assert that North- 
Wales, Northumberland, Yorkshire, and the other 
Northern Shires, have a more cloudy ungenial air 
than any part of Ireland. In short, I am afraid your 
friends and admirers here will force you to make a 
jxahnody. 

As for the other parts of your volume of Letters, 
my opinion is, that there might be collected from 
them the best system that ever was wrote for the con- 
duct of human life, at least to shame all reasonable 
men out of their follies and vices. It is some re- 
commendation of this kingdom, and of the taste of 
the people, that you are at least as highly celebrated 
here as you are at home. If you wiU blame us for 
slavery, corruption, atheism, and such trifles, do it 
freely, but include England, only with an addition of 
every other vice. — I wish you would give orders 
against the corruption of English by those scribblers, 
who send us over their trash in prose and verse, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernisms. — I 
am now daily expecting an end of life ; I have lost all 
spirit, and every scrap of health : I sometimes reco- 
ver a little of my hearing, but my head is ever out of 
order. While I have any ability to hold a commerce 
with you, I will never be silent, and this chancing 
to be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag it as 
long as I am able. Pray let my Lord Orrery see you 
often ; next to yourself, I love no man so well ; and 
tell him what I say, if he visits you. I have now 
done, for it is evening, and my head grows worse. 
May God always protect you, and preserve you long, 
for a pattern of piety and virtue. 
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Farewell, my dearest and almost only constant 
friend. I am ever, at least in my esteem, honour, and 
affection to you, what I hope you expect me to be. 

Yours, etc. 

LETTER LXXXIX. 

/ 

FROM DR. SWIFT. 

My dear Friend, Dublin, Ang.8, 1738. 

J HAVE yours of July 25, and first I desire you will 
look upon me as a man worn with years, and sunk 
by public as well as personal vexations. I have en- 
tirely lost my memory, uncapable of conversation by 
a cruel deafness, which has lasted almost a year, and 
I despair of any cure. I say not this to encrease your 
compassion, (of which you have already too great a 
part,) but as an excuse for my not being regular in my 
letters to you, and some few other fnends. I have 
an ill name in the post-office of both kingdoms, 
which makes the letters addressed to me not seldom 
miscarry, or be opened and read, and then sealed in 
a bungling manner before they come to my hands. 
Our friend Mrs. B. is very often in my thoughts, and 
high in my esteem ; I desire, you will be the messenger 
of my humble thanks and service to her. That supe- 
rior universal genius ‘‘ you describe, whose hand-writ- 
ing I know towards the end of your letter, hath 
made me both proud and happy ; but by what he 
writes I fear he will be too soon gone to his forest 
abroad®. He began in the Queen’s time to be my 
patron, and then descended to be my friend. 

It is a great favour of heaven that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. I have abso- 
lutely done wnth poetry for several years past, and even 
at my best times I could produce nothing but trifles: 

I therefore reject your compliments on that score, and, 

■■ Bolingbroke. • The Fore?t of Fontainbleau. 
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it is no compliment in me; for I take your second 
dialogue that you lately sent me, to equal almost 
any tning you ever writ ; although I live so much out 
of the world, that I am ignorant of the facts and 
persons, which, I presume, are very well known 
from Temple-bar to St. James’s (I mean the court 
exclusive). 

“ I can faithfully assure you, that every letter you 
** have favoured me with, these twenty years and 
“ more, are sealed up in bundles, and delivered to 

Mrs.W a very worthy, rational, and judi- 

“ cious cousin of mine, and the only relation whose 
“ visist I can suffer ; all these letters she is directed to 
** send safely to you upon my decease.” 

My Lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her estate in the North : she is a person of very good 
understanding as any I know of her sex. Give me 
leave to write here a short answer to my Lord B.’s 
letter in the last page of yours. 

My dear Lord, 

" ft') I AM infinitely obliged to your Lordship for the 
(r;f< /."’’honour of your letter, and kind remembrance of me. 

I do here confess, that I have more obligations to 
your Lordship than to all the world besides. You 
never deceived me, even when you were a great 
minister of state: and yet I love you still more, for 
your condescending to write to me, when you had 
the honour to be an exile. I can hardly hope to 
live till you publish your history, and am vain enough 
to wish that my name could be squeezed in among the 
few subalterns, quorum fars parva fui : if not, I will, 
be revenged, and contrive some way to be known to 
futurity, that I had the honour to have your Lordship 
for my best patron ; and I will live and die, with the 
highest veneration and gratitude, your most obedient, 
etc. 

“ Mrs. White way. 
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P. S. I will here in a postscript correct (if it 
be possible) the blunders I have made in my letter. 1 
shewed my cousin * the above letter, and she assures 
me, that a great collection of your me, 

letters to 

are put up and sealed, my you, 

and in some very safe hand. 1 am, my 
most dear and honoured friend, entirely 

Yours, etc. 

It is now Aug, 24, 

1738. 


LETTER XC. 

[The following is a very curious I.etter of Swift to Sir W. Temple, 
hitherto unpublished.] 

May it please your Honour, Dulilin, Oct. 6, 1694. 
q^HAT I might not continue the many troubles I 
have given you, I have all this while avoided one, 
which I fear proves necessary at last. I have taken 
all due methods to be ordained, and one time of ordi- 
nation is already elapsed since my arrival for effecting 
it. Two or three bishops, acquaintance of our fa- 
mily, have signified to me and them, that after so long 
standing in the university, it is admired I have not 
entered upon something or other, (above half the 
clergy in this town being my juniors,) and that it 
being so many years since I left this kingdom, they 
could not admit me to the ministry without some cer- 
tificate of my behaviour where I lived ; and my Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin was pleased to say a great deal 
of this kind to me yesterday ; concluding against all 
I had to say, that he expected I should have a certi- 
ficate from your Honour of my conduct in your fa- 
mily. The sence I am in, how low I am fallen in 
* Mrs.Whiteway. 
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your Honour’s thoughts, has denied me assurance 
enough to beg this favour, till I find it impossible to 
avoid : and I mtreat your Honour to understand, that 
no person is admitted here to a living, without some 
knowledge of his abilities for it : which it being 
reckoned impossible to judge in those who are not 
ordained, the usual method is to admit men first to 
some small reader’s place, till, by preaching upon 
occasions, they can value themselves for better pre- 
ferment. This (without great friends) is so general, 
that if I were four-score years old I must go tJie same 
way, and should at that age be told, every one must 
have a beginning. I intreat that your honour will 
consider this, and will please to send me some certi- 
ficate of my behaviour, during almost three years in 
your family ; wherein I shall stand in need of all your 
goodness to excuse my many weaknesses and over- 
sights, much more to say any thing to my advantage. 
Tne particulars expected of me, are what relate to 
morals and learning, and the reasons of quitting your 
Honour’s family, that is, whether the lust was occa- 
sioned by any ill actions. They are all left entirely 
to your Honour’s mercy, though in the first I think 
I cannot reproach myself any further than for infir- 
mities. 

This is all I dare beg at present from your Honour, 
under circumstances of life not worth your regard : 
what is left me to wish (next to the health and pro- 
sperity of your Honour and family) is that Heaven 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet for so many favours 
I have received : which, whatever effect they have 
had upon my fortune, shall never fail to have the 
greatest upon my mind, in approving myself upon all 
occasions, your Honour’s most obedient and most 
dutiful servant, etc. 

I beg my most humble duty and service be pre- 
sented to my Ladies, your Honour’s Lady and sister. 
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The ordination is appointed by the Archbishop by 
the beginning of November, so that if your Honour 
will not grant this favour inunediately, I fear it will 
come too late. 


LETTER XCI. 

ON MRS. long’s death. 

Sir, London, December 26, 1711 

^j^HAT you may not be surprised with a letter ut 
terly unknown to you, I mil tell you the occa 
sion of it. The lady who lived near two years in 
your neighbourhood, and whom you was so kind to 
visit under the name of Mrs. Smyth, was Mrs. Ann 
Long, sister to Sir James Long, and niece of Col. 
Strangeways ; she was of as good a private family as 
most in England, and had every valuable quality of 
body and mind that could mate a lady loved and ’ 
esteemed. Accordingly she was always vadu\:d here' 
above most of her sex, and by most distinguished per- 
sons. But by the unkindness of her friends and the 
generosity of her own nature, and depending upon 
the death of a very old grandmother, vvhich did not 
happen till it was too late, contracted some debts that 
made her uneasy here ; and in order to clear them, 
was content to retire unknown to your town, where 
I fear her death has been hastened by melancholy, 
and perhaps the want of such assistance as she might 
have found here. I thought fit to signify this to you, 
partly to let you know, how valuable a person you 
have lost ; but chiefly to desire that you will please 
to bury her in some part of your church near a wall, 
where a plain marble stone may be fixed, as a poor 
monument for one \^ho deserved so w’ell ; and which, 
if God sends me life, I hope one day to place there,! 
if no other of her friends wiU think fit to do it. I 
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had the honour of an intimate acquaintance with her, 
and was never so sensibly touched with any one’s 
death, as with hers. Neither did I ever know a per- 
son of either sex with more virtues, or fewer infirmi- 
ties ; the only one she had, which was the neglect of 
her own affairs, arising wholly from the goodness of 
her temper. I write not this to you at all as a secret, 
but am content your town should know what an ex- 
cellent person they have had among them. If you 
visited her any short time before her death, or knew 
any particulars about it, or of the state of her inind, 
or the nature of her disease, I beg you will be so 
obliging to inform me : for the letter we have seen 
from her poor maid, is so imperfect by her grief for 
the death of so good a lady, that it only tells the time 
of her death ; and your letter may if you please be 
directed to Dr. Swift, and put under a cover ; which 
cover may be directed to Erasmus Lewis, Esq. at the 
Earl of Dartmouth’s office, at White-hall. I hope 
you will forgive this trouble for the occasion of it, 
smd give some allowances to so great a loss not only 
to me, but to all who have auy regard for every per- 
fection that human nature can possess ; and if any 
way I can -serve or oblige you, I shall be glad of an 
opportunity of obeying your commands. 

1 am, etc. 

J. SWIFT. 


LETTER XCII. 

[The following is a remarkable -Letter of Pope to Mr. Allen, ctm- 
cerning Swift’s publication of his Letters.] 

]yjY vexation about Dean Swift’s proceeding has 
fretted and employed me a great deal, in writing 
to Ireland, and trying all the means possible to retard 
it ; for it is put past preventing, by his having (with- 
out asking my consent, or so much as letting me see 
the book) printed most of it.— They at last promise 
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me to send me the copy, and that I may correct and 
expunge what I will. This last would be of some 
use ; but I dare not even do this, for they would say 
I revised it. And the bookseller writes, that he has 
been at great charge, etc. However, the Dean, upon 
all I have said and written about it, has ordered him 
to submit to any expunctions I insist upon ; this is all 
I can obtain, and I know not whether to make any 
use of it or not. But as to your apprehension, that 
any suspicion may arise of my own being any way 
consenting or concerned in it, I have the pleasure to 
tell you, the whole thing is so circumstanced and so 
plain, that it can never be the case. I shall be very 
desirous to see what the letters ai‘e at all events ; and 
I think that must determine my future measures ; for 
till then I can judge nothing. The excessive earnest- 
ness the Dean has been in for publishing them, makes 
me hope they are castigated in some degree ; or he 
must be totally deprived of his understanding. They 
now offer to send me the originals [which have been 
so long detained], and I’ll accept of them, (though 
they have done their job,) that they may not have 
them to produce against me, in case there be any offen- 
sive passages in them. If you can give me any ad- 
vice, do ; I wish I could shew you what the Dean’s 
people, the women, and the bookseller, have done and 
writ, on my sending an absolute negative, and on the 
agency I have employed of some gentlemen to stop it, 
as well as threats of law, etc. The whole thing is 
too manifest to admit of any doubt in any man : how 
long this thing has been working ; how many tricks 
have been played wkh the Dean’s papers, how they 
were secreted from him from time to time, while they 
feared his not complying with such a measure : and 
how, finding his w'eakness increase, they have at last 
made him the instrument himself for their private 
profit ; w'hereas I believe, before, they only intended 
to do this after his death. 

VOL. viw. L rN 
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LETTERS- 

TO 

BROOK TAYLOR, ESQ. 


LETTER I. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

A la Source, pr« d’Orleans, May i, lyai. 
J SEND you, dear Sir, a letter which came hither 
for you by the last post, and I thank you, at the 
same time, for yours. My health is, I thank God, 
in a much better state. I would not fail to use Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s prescriptions, if I found any occasion 
for them. If you see the Abbe Conti, ask him whe- 
ther it be true, that there is at Venice a mamlscript 
of the history of the Csesars, by Eunapius, of whom 
it is pretended, that Zosimus was only an abridger, 
as Justin was of Trogus Pompeius, or Hephaestion of 
Dion Cassius. 

Adieu. Dear Sir, I am, most faithfully, 

' Your, etc. 


L 2 
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LETTER II. 

FROM THE SAME. 


November 23, 1721. 

'J'HE letters which accompany this, will explain to 
you why I have been so long without answering 
yours of the 13th of the last month; and the same 
reason has been in part the cause why, now I do write 
to you, I say nothing about those thoughts of an in- 
genious clergyman, which you was so kind as to com- 
municate to me. Ever since your letter came into 
my hands, I have had too much company, and my 
time has been too much broken, to be able to study 
as usually, or to examine any such matter, with due 
attention. Besides, this new explanation of DaniePs 
prophecy is founded on a new reading of the text, of 
which, for want of languages, I cannot judge : the 
years, as this commentator lays them down, do, I 
believe, fall in with the vulgar reckoning, and perhaps 
an^ description almost of time may fall in with this 
reCTconing, by the rules which have been followed, in 
forcing this unwieldy passage to an application. Upon 
this occasion, I’ll tell you what I have very near done, 
for my whole life, with all enquiries into remote anti- 
quity. My intention was to see the foundations of 
those historical and chronological systems, which have 
been erected with so much learned pains in our 
western world. I bave seen them, these corner stones, 
and I think I have examined them enough to be sure, 
that he who cannot content himself to employ his 
time about consequences, drawn from principles evi- 
dently begged, ought not to employ it in this kind of 
erudition. If ever we meet. I’ll trust to your can- 
dour what I have observed, and what has fixed my 
thoughts, and put an end to all my curiosity on this 
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subject ; after which, you may perhaps be of opinion 
(if you are not so already) that when Varro fixed the 
famous epoch, (as Censorinus says he did,) this learned 
Roman could hardly have any better reason for doing 
so, than the desire of including the foundation of his 
city within that period ; from which, the fabulous 
age being ended, the historical age began. I have 
btely read a book, called an Enquiry into the Causes 
and Origin of Moral Evil “ ; it runs in my head, that 
the author has not taken all the advantages which, as 
a phdosopher, he might have taken, against the de- 
fender of the Manichcan systems ; and sure it is, that 
as a divine, he lies under some additional disadvan- 
tages, easily understood, and therefore not necessary 
to be explained. Is there not a treatise, writ by the 
same author, concerning physical evil ? I take you at 
your word, and seqd a secretary of mine to receive 
your directions about some books which I have writ 
to him for. 'The Abbe, who is here, and I, agree 
better about poetry, than we do about philosophy ; 
and some disputes which we have had, make me resolve 
to study certain points which I imagine that bot|i of 
us have talked of, more than , we have thought »of. 
How charmed should we be to see you here, if “^u 
was not better placed, and better employed where 
you are ! M**® de Caylus writes to you about a thing, 
which I join with her in desiring you to do, if it he 
to be done. You spoke, when you was in this coun- 
try, of the Chinese manner of making fire-works, 
which are infinitely more admirable than ours, and 
I think you mentioned one Mr. Pound who had. the 
secret ; be so good as to send it to M*^® de Caylus. 
It is for a young person, whom you will not be sorry 
to oblige. Adieu, dear Sir. 


* King’s Origin of Evik 
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LETTER III. 

I 

FROM TH£ SAME. 

Lear Sir, December a 6 , 1723 . 

Y OUR letter of the 15th of November came to my 
hands just as I was leaving the country to come 
to this place ; and since my being here, besides a little 
business, I have had some return of my illness, but it 
seems to be over, and was, I hope, nothing more than 
the last pang of ai\ expiring malady. 

The good intelligence you are at present in with 
your father, gives me a most sensible pleasure ; and 
I hope, that you will be able to settle your affairs at 
last, in such a manner as to make you amends for all 
the trouble you have gone through. When I endea- 
voured to assist you, I believed at that time there was 
power ; I have had since some reason to believe there 
is none: and I had rather attribute to the want of 
this, than to the want of inclination, any coldness 
Avhich you may find. The books were here at my 
arrival ; and I am very thankful to you for them. I 
have gone through all that I proposed to myself in 
the way of studying, wherein I was, when you gave 
us your good company. I never intended to do more 
than to examine, as well as I was able, the founda- 
tions on which those systems of chronology and 
ancient history which obtain in our western world are 
built, a Jin de sgavoir a quay m*entenir. I have done 
this ; and I have no more desire to pursue this study 
any further, than I have to be a proficient in JudiciM 
astrolog}^ Who can resolve to build, with great 
cost and pains, when he finds how deep soever he 
digs, nothing but loose sand ? Some have been so 
pleased with a high and lofty situation, that they^ have 
ventured upon this project .; for my part, I mcline 
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not to imitate them ; and to carry the similitude a 
little further, when such' buildings are raised, I may 
be tempted to take a cursory view of them, but I 
can by no means resolve to dwell in them, a limine 
salutanda sunt. 

Since my being here, I have seen very few people ; 
our friend the Abbe Conti but once : and then, he 
was so much out of order, that my conversation with 
him was very succinct. He has begun a philosophical 
poem, which will be finished, I believe, long before 
the Anti-Lucretius of the Cardinal de Polignac. Sir 
Isaac Newton’s system will make the principal beauty 
of it. He recited the exorde to me, which I thought 
very fine ; I need not tell you that he writes it in 
Italian. My fellow hermit is very affectionately your 
humble servant ; she desires you would, for the pre- 
sent, give yourself no further trouble about the affair 
of Monsieur de la Roche Jacquelin. Adieu, dear Sir. 

I am, with all possible esteem, • 

Yours, etc. 
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Inscriptions in the Gardens of the Chateau de la 
Source, near Orleans, written by Lord Boling- 
BROKE, during his Exile, 

PROPTER FIDEM, ADVERSUS REGINAM 
ET PARTES 

INTEMERATE SERVATAM, 

PROPTER OPERAM IN PACE GENERALI 
CONCILIANDA, 

STRENUE SALTEM NAVATAM : 
IMPOTENTIA VESANiE FACTIONIS 
SOLUM VERTERE CO-ACTUS, 
me AD A.QJJM LENE CAPUT 
SACRAE 

INJUSTE EXULAT 
DULCE VIVIT 
M. B. 1722. 


9 

SI RESIPISCAT PATRIA, IN PATRIAM 
REDITURUS, 

SI NON RESIPISCAT, UBIVIS MELIUS 
QUAM INTER TALES CIVES FUTURUS 
HANC VILLAM INSTAURO ET EXORNO 
me, VELUT EX PORTU, ALIENOS 
CASUS ET FORTUNJE LUDUM 
INSOLENTEM 
CERNERE SUAVE EST. 

me, MORTEM NEC APPETENS, NEC TIMENS, 
INNOCUIS DELICIIS 
DOCTA QUIETE 

ET FELICIS ANIMI IMMOTA TRANQUILLITATE 
FRUISCOR. 

me, MIHI VIVAM, QUOD Sm’EREST, AUT 
EXILII, AUT iEVI. 1722. 

Viz. Henry rvTarcilly Bolingbroke. This rnd the following 
Inscri|<ticn, in the hand-writing of Lord Bolingbroke, were inclosed 
ill the foregoing letter. 
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TO 

RALPH ALLEN, ESQ. 


LETTER I. 

MR. POPE TO MR. ALLEN. 

Twitnam, April 30, 1736. \ 

J SAW Mr. M. yesterday, who has readily allowed 
Mr. V. to copy the picture. I have inquired for 
the best originals of those two subjects, which, I 
found, were favourite ones with you, and well de- 
serve to be so, the Discovery of Joseph to his Brethren, 
and the Resignation of the Captive by Scipio. Of 
the latter, my Lord Burlington has a fine' one done 
by Ricci, and I am promised the other in a good 
print from one of the chief Italian painters. That 
of Scipio is of the exact size one would wish for a 
basso relievo, in which manner, in my opinion, you 
would best ornament yoiu* hall, done in chiaro 
obscuro. 

A man not only shews his taste, but his virtue, 
in the choice of such ornaments : and whatever ex- 
ample most strikes us, we may reasonably imagine, 
may have an influence upon others. So that the 
history itself, if well chosen, upon a rich man’s walls, 
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is very often a better lesson than any he could teach 
by his conversation. In this sense, the stones may be 
said to speak when men cannot, or will not. I can’t 
help thinking (and I know you’ll join with me, you 
who have been making an ^tar-piece) that the zeal 
of the first Reformers was ill-placed, in removing 
pictures (that is to say, examples) out of churches ; 
and yet suffering epitaphs (that is to say, flatteries 
and false history) to be the burden of church walls, 
and the shame, as well as derision, of all honest men. 

I have heard little yet of the subscription I in- 
tend to make a visit for a fortnight from home to 
Lady Peterborow at Southampton, about the middle 
of May. After my return I will enquire what has 
been done ; and I really believe, what I told you will 
prove true, and I shall be honourably acquitted of a 
task I am not fond of I have run out my leaf, and 
will only add my sincere wishes for your happiness of 
all kinds. . I am, etc. 


LETTER II. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Southampton, June.j, 1736. 
J NEED not say I thank you for a letter, which 
proves 60 much friendship for me. I have much 
more to say upon it than 1 can, till we meet. But 
in a word, I think your notion of the value of those 
things ^ is greatly too high, as to any service they 
can do to the public; and, as to any advantage they 
may do to my own character, I ought to be content 
with what they have done already. I assure you, I 

* For his own edit, of the first voL of his Letters, undertaken 
at Mr. Allen’s request. 

The printing his Letters by stibscription. 

* His Letters. 
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do not think it the least of those advantages that they 
have occasioned me the good will (in so great a de- 
gree) of so worthy a man. I fear (as I must rather 
retrench than add to their number, unless I would 
publish my own commendations) that the common 
run of subscribers would think themselves injured by 
not having every thing, which discretion must sup- 
press; ana this, they (without any other considera- 
tion than as buyers of a book) would call giving them 
an imperfect collection : whereas the only use to my 
own character, as an author, of such a publication, 
would be the suppression of many things : and as to 
my character as a man, it would be but Just where it 
is ; imless 1 could be so vain, for it could not be vir- 
tuous, to add more and more honest sentiments ; 
which, when done to be printedt would surely be wrong 
and weak also. ' 

I do grant it would be some pleasure to me to ex- 
punge several idle passages, which will otherwise, if 
not go down to the next age, pass, at least, in this, 
for mine ; although many of them were not, and God 
knows, none of them are my present sentiments, but, 
on the contrary, wholly disapproved by me. 

And I do not flatter you when I say, that pleasure 
would be increased to mey in knowing I should do 
what would please you. But I cannot persuade my- 
self to let the whole burden, even though it were a 
public good, lie upon you, much less to serve my 
private fame entirely at another’s expence 

But, understand me rightly ; did I believe half so 
well of them as you do, I Would not scruple your 
assistance ; because I am sure, that to occasion you 
to contribute to a real good would be the greatest 
benefit I could oblige you in. And I hereby pro- 
mise you, if ever I am so happy as to find any just 
occasion where your generosity and goodness may 

*■ Mr. A. offered to print the letters at his own espence. 

12 
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unite for such a worthy end, I will not scruple to 
•draw upon you for any sum to effect it. 

As to the present affair, that you may be convinced 
what weight your opinion and your desires have witli 
me, I will do what I have not yet done : I will tell 
my friends I am as willing to publish this book as to 
let it alone. And, rather than suffer you to be taxed 
at your own rate, will publish in the News, next 
winter, the proposals, etc. 

I tell you all these particulars, to shew you how 
willing I am to follow your advice, nay, to accept 
your assistance in any moderate degree ; but I think 

J rou should reserve so great a proof of your benevo- 
ence to a better occasion. 

Since I wrote last, I have found, on further in- 
quiry, that there is another fine picture on the subject 
of Scipio and the Captive, by Pietro da Cortona, 
which Sir Paul Methuen has a sketch of : and, I 
believe, is more expressive than that of Ricci, as 
Pietro is famous for expression. I have also met with 
aline print of the Discovery of Joseph to his Brethren, 
a design which, I fancy, is of La Sueur, and will do 
perfectly well. I am, etc. 

LETTER III. ‘ . 

FROM THE SAME. 


November 6, 1736. 

J DO not write too often to you for many reasons ; 

but one, which I think a good one, is, that 
friends should be left to think of one another for 
certain intervals without too frequent memorandums : 
it is an exercise of their friendship, and a trial of their 
memory ; and moreover, to be perpetually repeating 
assurances, is both a needless and suspicious kind of 
treatment with such as are sincere : not to add the 
tautology one must be guilty of, who can make out 
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so many idle words as to fill pages with saying one 
thing. For all is said in this word, I am truly yours, 

I am now as busy in planting for myself as I was 
lately in planting for another. And I thank God for 
every wet day and for every fog, that gives me the 
head-ach, but prospers my works. They will indeed 
outlive me (if they do not die in their travels from 
place to place ; for my garden, like my life, se«ns, 
to me, every day to want correction, I hope, at least, 

’ for the better) ; but I am pleased to. think my trees 
will afford shade and fruit to others, when I shall 
want them no more. And it is no sort of grief to 
me, that those others will not be things of my own 
poor body ; but it is enough, they are creatures of 
the same species, and made by the same hand that 
made me. I wish (if a wish would transport me) to 
see you in the same employment : and it is no par- 
tiality even to yen', to say it would be as pleasing 
to the full to me, if I could improve your works as 
my own. 

Talking of works, mine in prose are above three , 
quarters printed, and will be a book of fifty and more 
sheets in quarto. As I find, what I imagined, the 
slowness of subscribers, I will do all I can to dis- 
appoint you in particular, and intend to publish in 
January, when the, town fills, an advertisement, that 
the book will be delivered by Lady-day, to oblige all 
that will subscribe, to do it. In the mean time I have 
printed receipts, which put an end to any person’s 
delaying upon pretence of doubtt by determining that 
time. I send you a few that you may see I am in 
earnest, endeavouring aU I can to save your money, 
at the same time that nothing can lessen the obligation 
to me, 

I thank God for your health and for niy own, 
which is better than usual. I am, etc. 
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LETTER IV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

June 8, 1737. 

J WAS very sorry to hear how much concern your 
humanity and friendship betrayed you into upon 
the false report which occasioned your grief. I am 
now so well, that I ought not to conceal it from you, 
as the just reward of your goodness which made you 
suffer for me. Perhaps when a friend is really dead 
(if he knows our concern for him) he knows us to 
be as much mistaken in our sorrow as you now were ; 
so that, what we think a real evil is, to such spirits 
as see things tndy, no more of moment than a mere 
imaginary one. It is equally as God pleases : let us 
think or call it good or evil. 

I wish the world would let me give myself more to 
such people in it as I like, and discharge me of half 
the honours which persons of higher rank bestow on 
me ; and for which one generally pays a little too 
much of what they cannot bestow, time and life. 
Were I arrived to that happier circumstance, you 
would see me at Widcombe, and not at Bath. But 
whether it will be as much in my power as in my 
wish, God knows. I can only say, I think of it with 
the pleasure and sincerity becoming one who is, etc. 
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LETTER V. 

0 

FROM THE SAME. 

November Z4» I737* 

'pHE event of this week or fortnight has filled every 
body’s mind and mine so much, that I could not 
get done what you desired as to Dr. P. but as soon 
as I can get home, where my books lie, I will send 
them to Mr. K. The death of great persons is such 
a sort of surprize to a//, as every one’s death is to 
himself, though both should equally be expected and 
prepared for. We begin to esteem and commend our 
superiors, at the time that we pity them, because then 
they seem not above ourselves. The Queen shewed, 
by the confession of all about her, the utmost firmness 
and temper to her last moments, and through the 
course of great torments. What character historians 
will allow her, I do not know ; but all her domestic 
servants, and those nearest her, give her the best tes- 
timony, that of sincere tears. But the public is always 
hard ; rigid at best, even when just, in its opinion of 
any one. The only pleasure which any one, either of 
high or low rank, must depend upon receiving, is in 
the candour or partiality of friends, and that small 
circle we are conversant in : and it is therefore the 
greatest satisfaction to such as wish us well, to know 
we enjoy that. I therefore thank you particularly 
for telling me of the continuance or rather increase of 
those blessings which make your domestic life happy. 
I have nothing so good to add, as to assure you I pray 
for it, and am always faithfully and affectionately, etc- 
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LETTER VI. 

* 

FROM THE SAME. 

Twickenham, April 28, 173J. 
JT is a pain to me to hear your old complaint is so 
troublesome to you ; and.the share I have borne, 
and still bear too often in the same complaint, gives 
me a very feeling sense of it. I hope we agree in every 
other sensation besides this ; for your heart is always 
right, whatever your body may. be. I will venture 
to say, my body is the worst part of me, or God have 
mercy on my soul. I can’t help telling you the rap- 
ture you accidentally gave the poor woman (for whom 
you left a guinea, on what I told you of my finding 
her at the end of my garden) ; I had no notion of her 
want being so great, as I then told you, when I gave 
her half a one. But I find 1 have a pleasure to come, 
for I will allow her something yearly, and that may 
be but one year, for, I think, by her looks she is not 
less than eighty. I am determined to take this charity 
out of your hands, which, I know, you’ll think hard 
upon you. But so it shall be. 

Pray tell me if you have any objection to my put- 
ting your name into a poem of mine, (incidentally, 
not at all going out of the way for it,) provided I say 
something of you, which most people will take ill ; 
for example, that you are no man of high birth or 
quality ? You must be perfectly free with me on this, 
as on any, nay, on every other occasion. 

I have nothing to add but my wishes for your 
health ; every other enjoyment you will provide for 
yourself, which becomes a reasonable man. Adieu. 

I am, etc. 
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LETTER VII. 

FROM THE SAME. 


January 20. 

I OUGHT sooner to have acknowledged yours > 

but I have been severely handled by my asthma, 
and, at the same time, hurried by business that gave 
an increase to it by catching cold. I am truly sorry 
to find that neither yours nor Mrs. A.’s )4isorder is 
totally removed ; but God forbid your pain should 
continue to return every day, which is worse by much 
than I expected to hear. I hope your next will give 
me a better account. Poor Mr. Bethel too is very 
ill in Yorkshire ; and, I do assure you, there arc no 
two men I wish better to. I have known and 
esteemed him for every moral virtue these twenty 
years and more. He has all the charity, without 

any of the weakness of -= ; and, I firmly believe, 

never said a thing he did not think, nor did a thing 
he could not tell. I am concerned he is in so cold 
and remote a place as in the wolds of Yorkshire, at a 
hunting seat. If he lives till spring, he talks of re- 
turning to London, and, if I possibly can, I would 
get him to lie out of it at Twickenham, though w'e 
went backward and forward every day in a warm 
coach, which would be the properest exercise for both 
of us, since he is become so weak as to be deprived 
of riding a horse. 

L. Bolingbroke stays a month yet, and I hope Mr. 
Warburton will come to town before he goes. They 
will both be pleased to meet each other ; and nothing 
in all my life has been so great a pleasure to my na- 
ture, as to bring deserving and knowing men together. 
It;is the greatest favour that can be done, either to 
great geniuses or useful men. I wish, too, he were a 
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while in town, if it were only to lie a little in the way 
of some proud and powerful person, to see if they 
have any of the best sort of pride left, namely, to 
serve learning and merit, and by that means distinguish, 
themselves from their predecessors. 

I am, etc. 


LETTER VIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 

March 6. 

J THANK you very kindly for yours. I am sure 

we shall meet with the same hearts we ever met ; 
and I could wish it were at Twickenham, though only 
to see you and Mrs. Allen twice there instead of once. 
But, as matters have turned out, a decent obedience 
to the government has since obliged me to reside here, 
ten miles out of the capital ; and therefore I must see 
you here or no where. Let that be an additional 
reason for your coming and staying what time you 
can. 

The utmost I can do, I will venture to tell you in 
your ear. I may slide along the Surrey side (where 
no Middlesex justice can prfetend any cognizance) to 
Battersea, and thence cross the water for an hour or 
two, in a close chair, to dine with you, or so. But 
to be in town, I fear, will be imprudent, and thought 
insolent. At least, hitherto, all comply with the 
proclamation 

I write thus early, that you may let me know if 
your day continues, and I will have every room in 
my.house as warm for you as the owner always would 
be. It may possibly be, that I shall be taking the 
secret flight I speak of to Battersea, before you come, 

® On the Invasion, at that time threatened from France and the 
Pretender. 
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with Mr. Warburton, whom I have promised to make 
known to the only great man in Europe, who knows 
as much as he. And from thence we may return the 
16th, or any day, hither, and meet you, without fail, 
if you fix your day. 

I would not make ill health come into the scale, as 
to keeping me here (though, in truth, it now bears 
very hard upon me again, and the least accident of 
cold, or motion almost, throws me into a very dan- 
gerous and suffering condition). God send you long 
fife, and an easier enjoyment of your breath than I 
now can expect, I fear, etc. 
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MR. POPE 


TO 

MR. WARBURTON. 


LETTER I. 


April II, 1739. 

J HAVE just received from Mr. R. two more of 
your letters *. - It is in the greatest hurry imagin- 
able that I write this, but I cannot help thanking 
you in particular for your third letter^ which is so ex- 
tremely clear, short, and full, that I think Mr. 
Crousaz ^ ought never to have another 'answer, and 
deserved not so good a one. I can only say, you do 
him too much honour, and me too much right, so 
odd as the expression seems, for you have made my 
system as clear as I ought to have done and could 
not. It is indeed the same system as mine, but illus- 
trated with a ray of your own, as they say our natural • 
body is the same still when it is glorified. I am 
sure I like it better than I did before, and so will 

• Commentaries on the Essay on Man. 

•’ A Swiss professor who wrote remarks upon the philosophy of 
ibat Essay* 
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every man else. I know I meant just what you ex- 
plain, but I did not explain my own meaning so well 
as you. You understand me as well as I do myself, 
but you express me better tlian I could express myself. 
Pray accept the sincerest acknowledgments. I can- 
not but wish these letters were put together in one 
book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a 
translation of part, at least, or of all of them into 
French ; but I shall not proceed a step without your 
consent and opinion, etc. 


LETTER II. 

May 26, 1739. 

'J'HE dissipation in which I am obliged to live 
through many degrees of civil obligation, which 
ought not to rob a man of himself who passes for an 
independent one, and yet make me every body’s ser- 
vant more than my own : this. Sir, is the occasion 
of my silence to you, to whom I really have more 
obligation than to almost any man. By writing, in- 
deed, I proposed no more than to tell you my sense 
of it ; as to any corrections of your letters^ I could 
make none, but what resulted from inverting the order 
of them, 'and those expressions relating to myself 
which I thought exaggerated. I could not find a 
word to alter in the last letter,, which I returned im- 
mediately to the bookseller. I must particularly 
thank you for the mention you have made of me in 
your postscript to the last edition of the Legation of 
Moses. I am much more pleased with a compHment 
that links me to a virtuous man, and by the best simi- 
litude, that of a good mind, (even a better and a 
stronger tie than the similitude of studies,) than I 
could be proud of any other whatsoever. May that 
independency, charity, and competency attend you, 
which sets a good priest above a bishop and truly 
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makes his fortune ; that is, his happiness in this life 
as well as in the other. • 


LETTER III. 

Twitenham, Sept. 20, 17.19. 
1 RECEIVED with great pleasure the paper you 
sent me ; and yet witli greater, the prospect you 
give me of a nearer acquaintance with you when you 
come to town. I shall hope what part of your time 
you can afford me, amongst the number of those who 
esteem you, will be passed rather in this place than in 
London ; since it is here only I live as I ought, mihi 
et amicis. I therefore depend on your promise ; and 
so much as my constitution suffers by the winter, I 
yet assure you, such an acquisition will make the 
spring much the more welcome to me, when it is ,to 
bring you hither, cum %ephyris et hirundine prima. 

• As soon as Mr. R. can transmit to me an entire 
copy of your lettersy I wish he had your leave so to 
, do ; that I may put the book into the hands of a 
French gentleman to translate, who, I hope, will not 
subject your work to as much ill-grounded criticism 
as my French translator has subjected mine. In 
earnest, I am extremely obliged to you, for thus 
espousing the cause of a stranger whom you judged 
to be injured ; but my part, in this sentiment, is the 
least. The generosity of your conduct deserves 
esteem, your zeal for truth deserves affection from 
every candid man : and as such, were I wholly out of 
the case, I should esteem and love you for it. I will 
not therefore use you so ill as to write in the general 
style of compliment ; it is below the dignity of the 
occasion : and I can only say (which I say with sin^ 
cerity and warmth) that you have made me, etc. 

® Rcsnel, on whose faulty and absurd translation Croufaz founded 
his most plausible objeaion. 
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LETTER IV. 

January 4, 1739. 

JT is a real truth that I should have written to you 
oftener, if I had not a great respect for you, and 
owed not a g^eat debt to you. But it may be no un- 
necessary thing to let you know that most of my 
friends also pay you their thanks ; and some of the 
most knowing, as well as most candid judges think 
me as much beholden to you as I think myself. Your 
Utters^ meet from such with the approbation they 
■ merit, and I have been able to find but two or three 
very slight inaccuracies in the whole book, which I 
have, upon their observation, altered in an exemplar 
which I keep against a second edition. My very 
uncertain state of health, which is shaken more and 
more every winter, drove me to Bath and Bristol 
two months since ; and I shall not return towards 
London till February. But I have received nine or 
ten letters from thence on the success of your book®, 
which they are earnest to have translated. One of 
them is begun in France. A French gentleman, 
about Monsieur Cambis the ambassador, hath done 
the greatest part of it here. But I will retard the 
impression till I have your directions, or till I can 
have the pleasure I earnestly wish for, to meet you in 
town, where you gave me some hopes you sometimes 
passed a part of the spring, for the best reason, I know, 
of ever visiting it, the conversation of a few friends. 
Pray, suffer me to be what you have made me, one 
of them, and let my house have its share of you ; or, 
if I can any way be instrumental in accommodating 

J rou in town during your stay, I have lodgings and a 
ibrary or two in my disposal ; which, I believe, I 

. On ^he Eaay nn Man, 

® The Commentary on the Essay on Man. 
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aeed not offer to a man to whom all libraries ought 
to be open, or to one who wants them so little ; but 
that ’tis possible you may be as much a stranger to 
this town, as I wish with all my heart I was. I see by 
certain squibs in the miseellanies ^ that you have as 
much of the uncharitable spirit poured out upon you 
as the author you defended from Crousaz. I only 
wish you gave them no other answer than that of the 
sun to the frogs, shining out, in your second book, 
and the completion of your argument. No man is, as 
he ought to be, more, or so much a friend to your 
merit and character, as. Sir, 

Your, etc. 


LETTER V. 


January 17, 1739-40. 

'PHOUGH I writ to you two posts ago, I ought to 
acknowledge now a new and unexpected favour 
of the remarks on the fourth epistle 8; which 
(though I find by yours attending them, they were 
sent last month) I received but this morning. This 
was occasioned by no fault of Mr. R. but the neglect, 
I believe, of the person to whose care he consigned 
them. 1 have been full three months about Bath 
and Bristol, endeavouring to amend a complaint 
which more or less has troubled me all my life : I 
hope the regimen this has obliged me to, will make 
the remainder of it more philosophical, and improve 
my resignation to part with it at last. I am preparing 
to return home, and shall then revise what my French 
gentleman has done, and add thu to it. He is the 
same person who translated the Essay into prose, 
which Mr. Crousaz should have profited by, who,' I 

^ The Weekly Miscellnny, by Dr. Webster, Dr,_Waterland, 
Dr. Stebbing, Mr. Venn, and others. 

r Of the Eisay on Man. 
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am really afraid, when I lay the circumstances all 
together, was moved to hia proceeding in so very 
unreasonable a way, by some malice either of his own, 
or some other’s, though I was very willing, at first, 
to impute it to ignorance or prejudice. I see nothing 
to be added to your work ; only some commendatory 
deviations from the argument itself, in my favour, I 
ought to think might be omitted. 

I must repeat my urgent desire to be previously 
acquainted with the precise time of your visit to Lon- 
don ; that I may have the pleasure to meet a man in 
the manner I would, whom I must esteem one of the 
greatest of my benefactors. I am, with the most 
grateful and affectionate regard,- etc. 


LETTER VI. 

April 16, 1740. 

Y OU could not give me more pleasure than by your 
short letter, which acquaints me that I may hope 
to see you so soon. Let us meet like men who 
have been many years acquainted with each other, 
and whose friendship is not to begin, but continue. 
All forms should be past, when people know each 
other’s mind so well : I flatter myself you are a man 
after my own heart, who seeks content only from 
within, and says to greatness, Tuas habeto tibi res, 
egomet habebo meas. But as it is but just your other 
friends should have some part of you, I insist on my 
making you the first visit in London, and thence, after 
a few days, to carry you to Twitenham, for as many 
as you can afford me. If the press be to take up any 
part of your time, the sheets may be brought you 
hourly thither by my waterman : and you will have 
more leisure to attend to any thing of that sort than 
in town. ' I believe also I have most of the books you 
can want, or can easily borrow them. I earnestly 
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desire a line may be left at Mr. R.’s, where and when 
I shall call upon you, which I will daily enquire for, 
whether I chance to be here, or in the country'. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, with the truest regard, and the sincerest 
wish to deserve, 

Yours, etc. 


LETTER VII. 

Twitenharti, June 24, 1740. 
JT is true that I am a very unpunctual correspondent, 
though no unpunctual agent or friend j and that, 
in the commerce of words, I am both poor and lazy. 
Civility and compliment generally are the goods that 
letter-writers exchange, which, with honest men, 
seems a kind of illicit trade, by having been for the 
most part carried on, and carried furthest ’by design- 
ing men. I am therefore reduced to plain inquiries, 
how my friend does, and what he does ? and to re- 
petitions, which I am afraid to tire him with, how 
much I love him. Your two kind letters gave me real 
satisfaction, in hearing you were safe and well 5 and 
in shewing me you took kindly my unaffected en- 
deavours to prove my esteem for you, and delight 
in your conversation. Indeed my languid state of 
health, and frequent deficiency of spirits, together 
with a number of dissipations, et aliena negotia centum., 
all conspire to throw a faintness and cool appearance 
over my conduct to those I best love ; which I per- 
petually feel, and grieve at ; but in earnest, no man 
is more deeply touched with merit in general, or with 
particular merit towards me, in any one. You ought 
therefore in both views to hold yourself what you are 
to me in my opinion and affection ; so high in each, 
that I may perhaps seldom attempt to tell it you. The 
greatest justice, and favour too that you can do me, is 
to take it for granted. 

N 2 
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Do not therefore commend my talents^ but instruct 
me by your own. I am not really learned enough to 
be a judge in works of the nature and depth of yours. 
But I travel through your book as through an amazing 
scene of ancient Egypt or Greece ; struck with vene- 
ration and wonder ; but at every step wanting an in- 
structor to tell me all I wish to know. Such you 
prove to me in the walks of antiquity ; and such you 
will prove to all mankind ; but with this additional 
character, more than any other searcher into antiquities, 
that of a genius equal to your pains, and of a taste 
equal to your learning. 

I am obliged greatly to you, for what you have 
projected at Cambridge, in relation to my Essay ; 
but more for the motive which did originally, and does 
consequentially in a manner, animate all yoiu: good- 
ness to me, the opinion you entertain of my honest 
intention id that piece, and your zeal to demonstrate 
me no irreligious man. I was very sincere with you 
in what I told you of my own opinion of my own 
character as a poet, and, 1 think, I may conscien- 
tiously say, I shall die in it. I have notliing to add, 
but that I hope sometimes to hear you are well, as you 
shall certainly now and then hear the best I can tell 
you of myself. 


LETTER VIII. 

October 27, 1740 . 

J AM grown so bad a correspondent, partly through 
the weakness of my eyes, which has much in- 
creased of late, and partly through other disagreeable 
accidents, (almost peculiar to me,) that my oldest as 
well as best friends are reasonable enough to excuse 
me, I know you are of the number who deserve 
all the testimonies of any sort, which I can give you 
of esteem and friendship ; and I confide in you, as a 
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man of candour enough, to know it cannot be other, 
wise, if I am an honest one. So I will say no more 
on this head, but proceed to thank you for your con- 
stant memory of whatever may be serviceable or re- 
putable to me. The translation ® you are a much 
better judge of than I, not only because you under- 
stand my work better than I do myself, but as 
your continued familiarity with the learned languages, 
makes you infinitely more a master of them. I 
would only recommend that the translator’s atten- 
tion to TuUy’s Latinity may not preclude his usage 
of some terms which may be more precise in modern 
philosophy than such as he could serve himself of, 
especially in matters metaphysical. I think this spe- 
cimen close enough, and clear also, as far as the 
classical phrases allow ; from which yet I would rather 
he sometimes deviated, than suffered the sense to be 
either dubious or clouded too much. You know my 
mind perfectly as to the intent of such a version, and 
I would have it accompanied with your own remarks 
translated, such only I mean as are general, or expla- 
natory of those passages which are concise to any 
degree of obscurity, or which demand perhaps too 
minute an attention in the reader. 

I have been unable to make the journey I designed 
to Oxford, and Lord Bathurst’s, where I. hoped to 
liave made you of the party. I am going to Bath for 
near two months. Yet pray let nothing hinder me 
sometimes from hearing you arc well. I have had that 
contentment from time to time from Mr. G. 

Scriblertis will or will not be published, accord- 
ing to the event of some other papers coming, or not 
coming out, which it will be my utmost endeavour 
to hinder '. I will not give you tne pain of acquaint- 

•s Of his Essay «« Man into Ijdt'n prose. 

*’ 'I'lie Memoirs of Scrihlerus. 

‘ The Letters puhlished by Dr.Swift. 
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ing you what they are. Your simile of B. antf his 
nephew would make an excellent epigram. But all 
satire is become so ineffectual (when the last step 
that virtue can stand upon, shame, is taken away) 
that epigram must expect to do nothing even in its 
own little province, and upon its own httle subjects. 
Adieu. Believe I wish you nearer us ; the only 
power I wish, is that of attaching, and at the same 
time supporting, such congenial bodies as you are to, 
dear Sir, Your, etc. 


LETTER IX. 


Buth, Feb. 4, 17401. 
had not been made by many accidents so sick 
of letter-writing, as to be almost afraid of the 
shadow of my own pen, you would be the person I 
should oftenest pour myself out to ; indeed for a good 
reason, for you have given me the strongest proofs 
of understanding, and accepting my meaning in the 
best manner ; and of the candour of your heart, as 
well as the clearness of your head. My vexations 
I would not trouble you with, but I must just men- 
tion the two greatest I now have. They have printed 
in Ireland, my letters to Dr. Swift, and (which is 
the strangest circumstance) by his own consent and 
direction, without acquainting me till it was done. 
The other is one that will continue with me till some 
prosperous event to your service shall bring us nearer 
to each other. I am not content with those glimpses 
of you, which a short Spring visit affords ; and from 
which you carry nothing away with you but my sighs 
and wishes, without any real benefit. 

I am heartily glad of the advancement of your 
second volume ‘‘j and particularly of the digressions, 

Of the Divine Legation. 
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for they are so much more of you ; and I can trust 
your judgment enough to depend upon their being per- 
tinent. You will, I question not, verify the good 
proverb, that the furthest way about js the nearest 
way home ; and much better than plunging through 
thick and thin, more theologorum; and persisting in 
the same old track, where so many have either broken 
their necks, or come oft' very lamely. 

This leads me to thank yoa for that very entertain- 
ing, and, I think, instructive story of Dr.^W « * 
who was, in this, the image of * * *, who never 
admit of any remedy from a hand they dislike. But 
I ‘am sorry he had so much of the modern Christian 
rancour, as, I believe, he may be convinced by this 
time, that the kingdom of heaven is not for such. 

I am just returning to London, and shall the more 
impatiently expect your book’s appearance, as I hope 
you will follow it ; and that I may have as happy a 
month through your means as I had the last Spring. 

I am, etc. 


LETTER X. 


, • t . ^741. 

Y U U are every way kind to me ; in your partiality 

to what is tolerable in me ; and in your freedom 
where you find me in an error. Such, I ®wn, is 
the instance given of You owe me much friend- 

ship of this latter sort, having been too profuse of the 
former. ' 


I think every day a week till you come to town, 
which, Mr. G. tells me, will be in the beginning of 
the next month : when, I expect, you will contrive 
to be as beneficial to me as you can, by passing with 
me as much time as you can : every day of which 
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it will be my fault if I do not make of some u Se to me, 
as well as pleasure. This is all I have to tell you, 
and, be assured, my sincerest esteem and affection are 
yours. 


LETTER XI. 

Twitenham, Aug.12, 1741. 
^HE general indisposition I have to writing, unless 
upon a belief of the necessity or use of it, must 
plead my excuse in not doing it to you. I know it 
is not ( I feel it is not ) needful to repeat assurances 
of the true and constant friendship and esteem I bear 
you. Honest and ingenuous minds are sure of each 
other’s; the tie is mutual and solid. The use of 
writing letters resolves wholly into the gratification 
given and received in the knowledge of each other’s 
welfare : unless I ever should be so fortunate (and a 
rare fortune it would be) to be able to procure, and 
acquaint you of, some real benefit done you by my 
means. But Fortune seldom suffers one disinterested 
man to serve another. ’Tis too much an insult upon her 
to let two of those who most despise her favours, be 
happy in them at the same time, and in the same in- 
stance. I wish for nothing so much at her hands, as 
that she would permit some great person or other to 
remove you neater the banks of the Thames ; thoqgh 
very lately a nobleman whom you esteem much more 

than you know, had destined, etc. 

I thank you heartily for your hints ; and am afraid 
if I had more of them, not on this only, but bn other 
subjects, I should break my resolution,, and become 
an author anew ; nay a new author, and a better 
than I yet have been ; or God forbid I should go on 
jingling only the same bells ! 

I have received sbme chagrin at the delay of your 
degree at Oxon. As for mine, I vvill ^e before 
I receive one, in an art I am ignorant of, at a place 
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where there remains any scruple of bestowing one on 
you, in a science of which you are so great a master. 
In short, I will be doctored with you, or not at all. 
I am sure, wherever honour is not conferred on the 
deserving, there can be none given to the undeserv- 
ing ; no more from the hands of priests, than of 
princes. Adieu. God give you all true blessings. 


LETTER XII. 

September 20, 1741. 

JT is not my friendship, but the discernment of that 
nobleman ^ I mentioned, which you are to thank 
for his intention to serve you. And his judgment is 
so uncontroverted, that it would really be a pleasure 
to you to owe him any tiling ; instead of a shame, 
which often is the case in the favours of men of that 
rank. I am sorry I can only wish you well, and not 
do myself honour in doing you any good. But I 
comfort myself when I reflect, few men could make 
you happier, none more deserving than you have made 
yourself. 

I don’t know how I have been betrayed into a 
paragraph of this kind. I ask your pardon, though 

it be truth, for saying so much. 

If I can prevail on myself to complete the Dun- 
ciad, it will be published at the same time with a 
general edition of all my verses (for poems I will not 
call them) ; and, I hope, your friendship to me will 
be then as well known, as my being an author ; and 
go down together to posterity : I mean to as much 
of posterity as poor modems can reach to ; where the 
commentator (as usual) will lend a crutch to the weak 
poet .to help him to limp a little further than he could 
on his own feet. We shall take our degree together 

' Lord Chesterfield. 
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in fame, whatever we do at the University ; and 1 
tell you once more, I will not have it there without 
you. 


LETTER XIII. 

Bath, Nov. 12, 1741. 

JAM always naturally sparing of my letters to my 
friends ; for a reason I think a great one ; that 
it is needless after experience, to repeat assurances of 
friendship ; and no less irksome to be searching for 
words, to express it over and oyer. But I have more 
calls than one. for this letter. First, to express a 
satisfaction at your resolution not to keep up the 
ball of dispute with Dr. M. though, I am satisfied, 
you could have done it ; and to tell you that Mr. L. 
is pleased at it too, who writes me word upon this 
occasion, that he must infinitely esteem a divine, and 
an author, who loves peace better than victory. Se- 
condly, I am to recommend to you as an author, 
a bookseller in the room of the honest one you have 
lost, Mr. G. and I know none who is so worthy, and 
has so good a title in that character to succeed him, 
as Mr. Knapton. But my third motive of now trou- 
bling you is my own proper interest and pleasure. I 
am here in more leisure than I can possibly enjoy ever 
in my own house, vacare Uteris., It is at thi^ place, 
that your exhortations may be most effectual, to make 
me resume the studies I have almost laid aside, by 
perpetual avocations and dissipations. If it were 
practicable for you to pass a month or six weeks from 
home, it is here I could wish to be with you ; and 
if you would attend to the continuation of your own 
noble work, or unbend to the idle amusement of com- 

Dr. M. mearib Dr. Middleton, and Mr. L. means Mr. Lyt- 
telton, and Mr. G. Mr.CJyles. 
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mentihff upon a poet, who has no other merit than 
that 01 aiming by his moral strokes to merit some 
regard from such men as advance truth and virtue in 
a more effectual way ; in either case, this place and 
this house would be an inviolable asylum to you, 
from all you would desire to avoid, in so public a 
scene as Bath. The worthy man who is the master 
of it, invites you in the strongest terms ; and is one 
who would treat you with love and veneration, rather 
than what the world calls civility and regard. He is 
sincerer and plainer than almost any man now in this 
world, antiquis morihus. If the waters of the Bath 
may be servio-cable to your complaints, (as I believe 
from what you have told me of them,) no opportunity 
can ever be better. It is just the best season. We 
are told the Bishop of Salisbury expected here 
daily, who I know is your friend ; at least, though a 
Bishop, is too much a man of learning to be your 
enemy. You see I omit nothing to add to the weight 
in the balance, in which, however, I will not think 
myself light, since I have known your partiality. 
You will want no servant here. ' Your room will be 
next to mine, and one man will serve us. Here is a 
library, and a gallery ninety feet long to walk in, 
and a coach whenever you would take the air with 
me. Mr. tells me, you might on horseback 

be here in three days ; it is less than 100 miles from 
Newarke, the road through Leicester, Stow in tlie 
Wolde in Gloucestershire, and Cirencester by Lord 
Bathurst^s. I could engage to carry you to London 
from hence, and I would accommodate my time and 
journey to your conveniency. 

Is all this a dream ? or can you make it a reality ? 
can you give ear to me ? 

AudUtin’f an me ludit amabilii 

Insania ? 

Dear Sir, adieu ; and give me aline to Mr. Allen’s at 
Bath. God preserve you ever. 
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LETTER XIV. 

November 22, 1741- 

Y OURS is very full and very kind, it is a friendly 
and satisfactory answer, and all I can desire. Do 
but instantly fulfil it. — Only I hope this will find 
you before you set out. For I think (on all con- 
siderations) your best way will be to take London 
in your way. It will secure you from accidents of 
weather to travel in tlie coach, both thither and from 
thence hither. But, in particular, I thkik you should 
take some care as to Mr.G.^s executors. And I 
am of opinion, no man will be more serviceable in 
settling any such accounts than Mr. Knapton, who 
so well knows the trade, and is of so acknowledged 
a credit in it. If you can stay but a few days there, 
I should be glad ; though I would not have you omit 
any necessary thing to yourself. I wish you would 
just see * # #, though when you have passed a 
month here, it will be time enough for all we have 
to do in town, and they will be less busy, probably, 
than just before the session opens to think of men 
of letters. 

When you are in London, I beg a line from you, 
in which pray tell us what day you shall arrive at Bath 
. by the coach, that we may send to meet you, and 
bring you hither. 

You will owe me a real obligation by being made 
acquainted with the master of this house ; and by 
sharing with me, what I think one of the chief satis- 
factions of my life, his friendship. But whether I 
shall owe you any in contributing to make me a scrib- 
bler again, I know not- 
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LETTER XV. 


April 43, 1744. 

jy[Y letters are very short, partly because I could 
by no length of writings (not even by such as 
lawyers write) convey to you more than you have 
already of my heart and esteem ; and partly because 
I want time and eyes. I can’t sufficiently tell you 
both my pleasure and my gratefulness, in and for 
your two last letters, which shew your zeal so strong 
for that piece of my idleness, which was literally 
written only to keep me from sleeping in a dull 
winter, and perhaps to make others sleep unless 
awakened by my commentator ; no uncommon case 
among the learned. I am every day in expectation 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s arrival : with whom I shall 
seize all the hours I can : for his stay ( I fear by what 
he writes) will be very short. ■ ■—I do not think it 
impossible but he may go to Bath for a few weeks, 
to see (if he be then alive, as yet he is) his old ser- 
vant. — In that case I think to go with him, and if 
it should be at a season when the waters are bene- 
ficial, (which agree particularly with him too,) would 
it be an impossibility to meet you at Mr. Alien’s ? 
whose house, you know, and heart, are yours. 
Though this is a mere chance, I should not be sorry 
you saw so great a genius, though he and you were 
never to meet again. — — Adieu. The world is not 
what I wish it ; I wiU not repent being in it while 
two or three live. 

I am, etc. 


vou, viir. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Bath, Nov. a;, 1742* 
*^HIS will shew you I am still with our friend, but 
it is the last day ; and I would rather you heard 
of me pleased, as 1 yet anv, than chagrined, as I shall 
be in a few hours. We are both pretty welL 1 wish 
you had been more explicit if your leg be quite well. 
You say no more than that you got home well. I 
expect a more particular account of you when you 
have reposed yourself a while -at your own fire-side. 
I shall inquire as socm as I am in London, which of 
my friends have seen you ? There are two or three 
who know how to value you : I wish I was as sure 
they would study to serve you. — A project has arisen 
in my head to make you, in some measure, the editor 
of this new edhion of the Dunciad ”, if you have no 
scruple of owning some of the graver -notes, which are 
now added to those of Dr. Arbuthnot. I mean 4t 
as a kind of prelude, or advertisement to the public, 
of your commentaries, on the Essay on Man^ and on 
Critmsmt which I propose to print next in another 
volume proportioned to . this. I only doubt whether 
an avowal of these notes to so ludicrous a poem be 
suitable 4o a character so established as yours for 
more serious studies. It was a sudden thought since 
we parted ; and I would have you treat it as no more ; 
and tell me if it is not better to be suppressed ; freely 
and friendlily. 1 have a particular reason to make 
you interest yoiu-self in me and my writings. It will 
cause both them and me to make the better figure to 
posterity. A very mediocre poet, one Drayton, is 
yet taken some notice of because Selden writ a few 
notes on one of his poems. — — 

* That IS of the four hooks complete. 
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Adieu. May every domestic happiness make you 
unwilling to remove from home ; and may every 
friend, you do that kindness forj treat you so. as to 
make you forget you are not at home ! 

I am, etc. 


LETTER XVII. 

December, a8, 174a. 

J HAVE always so many things to take kindly of 
you, that I don’t know which to beg^n to thank 
you for. I was willing to conclude our whole account 
of the Dunciad, at least, and therefore staid till it was 
finished. The encouragement you gave me to add the 
fourth book first determined me to ^ so ; and the ap- 
probation you seemed to give it was what singly deter- 
mined me to print it. Since that, your Notes and 
your Discourse in the name of Aristarchus have given 

its last finishings and ornaments..-. 1 am glad you 

will refresh the memory of such readers as have no other 
faculty to be readers, especially of such works as tlie 
Divine Legation. But I hope you will not take too 
much notice of another and a dullen sort ;■ those who 
become writers through malice, and must die when- 
ever you please to shine out in the completion of the 
work : which I wish were now your only answer to 
any of them : except you will make use of that short 
and excellent one you gave me in the story of the 
reading-glass. 

The world here grows very busy. About what 
time is it you think of being busy amongst us ? My 
health, I fear, will confine me, whether in town or here, 
so that I may expect more of your company as one 
good resulting out of evil. 

I write, you know, very laconically. I have but 
one formula which says every thing to a friendi “ I 

o 2 
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** am yours, and beg you to continue mine.” Let 
me not be ignorant (you can prevent my being so 
of any thing, but first and principally) of your health 
and well being : and depend on my sense of all the 
kindness over and above all the Justice you shall ever 
do me. 

I never read a thing with more pleasure than an 
additional sheet to " Jervas’s-Preface to Don Quixote. 
Before 1 got over two paragraphs I cried out, ylut 
Erasmus aut Diabolus ! I knew you as certainly as 
the ancients did the gods by the first pace and the 
very gjait. I have not a moment to express myself 
in, but could not omit this which delighted me so 
greatly. 

My law-suit with L. is at an end. — Adieu ! Be- 
lieve no man pan be more yours. Call me by any title 
you will, but a Doctor of Oxford ; Sit tibi cura mei, 
sit tibi cura tuL 


LETTER XVIII. 


■ January 18, 1742. 

J AM forced to grow every day more laconic in my 
letters, for my eyesight grows every day shorter 
and dimmer. Forgive me then that I answer you 
summarily. I can even less bear an equal part in a 
correspondence than in a conversation with you. But 
be assured once for all, the more I read of you, as the 
more I hear from you, the better I am instructed and 
pleased. And this misfortune of my own dulness, and 
my own absence, only quickens my ai’dent wish that 
some good fortune would draw you nearer, and enable 
me to enjoy both, for a greater part of our lives in this 
neighbourhood ; and in such a situation, as might 
make more beneficial friends, than I, esteem and enjoy 
you equally. — r* I l^ave again heard form Lord * * 

" On the origin of the books of Chivalry. 
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and another hand> that the Lord “ I writ to you of de- 
clares an intention to serve you. My answer (which, 
they related to him) was, that he would be sure of 
your acquaintance for life if once he served, or obliged 
you ; but that, I was certain, you would never trouble 
him with your expectation, though he would never get 
rid of yoiu? gratitude. — Dear Sir, adieu, and let me 
be sometimes certified of your health. . My own is as 
usual ; and- my affection the same, always yours. 


LETTER XIX,. 

Tvvitenham, March 24 ,.1743* 
J WRITE to you amongst the very few I now desire 
to have my friends, merely. Si valeasy valeo^ ’Tis 
m effect all I say r but it is very literally true, for I 
place all that makes my life desirable in their welfare. 
I may tnJy affirm, that vanity or interest have not the 
least share in any friendship I have ; or cause me now 
to cultivate that of any one man by any one letter. 
But if any motive should draw me to flatter a great 
man, it would be to save the friend I would have him 
serve from doing it. Rather than lay a deserving 
person under the necessity of it, I would hazard my 
own character and keep his in dignity. Though, in 
truth, I live in a time when no measures of conduct 
influence the success of one’s applications, and the best 
thing to trust to is chance and opportunity. 

I only mean to tell you, I am wholly yours, how 
few words soever I make of it — A greater pleasure 
to me is, that I chanced to make Mr. Allen so, who 

is not only worth more than intrinsically; but, 

I foresee, will be effectually more a comfort and 
glory to you every year you live. My confidence in 
any man less truly great than an honest one is but 
small.— 

® Granville. 

o 3 
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I have lived much by myself of late, partly through 
ill health, and partly to amiise myself with little im- 
provements in my garden and house, to which possibly 
I shall (if I live) be soon more confined. When the 
Dunciad may be published, I know not. I am more 
desirous of carrying on the best, that is your edition 
of the rest of the Epistles and Essay on Criticismt etc. 
I know it is there I shall be seen most to advantage. 
But I insist on one condition, that you never think 
of this when you can employ yourself in finishing that 
noble work of the Divine Legation (which is what, 
above all, iferum iterumque monebo ) or any other useful 
scheme of your own. It would be a satisfaction to 
me at present only to hear that you have supported 
your health among these epidemical disorders, which, 
though not mortal to any of my friends, have afflicted 
almost every one. 


LETTER XX. 

Juiis j. 

J WISH that instead of writing to you once in two 
months, I could do you some service as often j for 
I am arrived to an age when I am as sparing of words, 
as most old men are of money, though I daily find 
less occasion for any. But I live in a time when 
benefits are not in the power of an honest man to 
bestow ; nor indeed of an honest man to receive, con- 
sidering on what terms they are generally to be had. 
It is certain you have a full right to any I could do 
you, who not only monthly, but weekly of late, have 
loaded me with favours of that kind, which are most 
acceptable to veteran authors ; those garlands which 
a commentator weaves to hang about his poet, and 
which are flowers both of his own gathering and 
painting too j not blossoms springing from the dry 
author. 
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It is very unreasonable after this, to g^ve you a 
second trouble in revising the Essay on Homer. But 
I look upon you as one sworn to suffer no errors in 
me : and though the common way with a commen- 
tator be to erect them into beauties, the best office of 
a critic is to correct and amend them. There being a 
new edition coming out of Horner^ I would willingly 
render it a little less defective, and the bookseller will 
not allow me time to do so myself. 

Lord B. returns to France very speedily, and it is 
possible I may go for three weeks or a month to 
Mr. Allen’s in the Summer ; of which I will not fail 
to advertise you, if it suits your conveniency to be 
there and drink the waters more beneficially. 

Forgive my scribbling so hastily and so ill. My 
eyes are at least as bad as my head, and it is with 
my heart only that I can pretend to be, to any real 
purpose. 

Your, etc. 


LETTER XXL 


July 1 8 . 

Y OU may well expect letters from me of thanks ; 

but the kind attention you shew to every thing 
that concerns me is so manifest, and so repeated, that 
you cannot but tell yourself how necessarily I must 
pay them in my heart, which makes it almost imper- 
tinent to say so. Your alterations to the Preface and 
Essay p are just ; and none more obliging to me than 
where you prove your concern, that my notions in 
my first W'ritings should not be repugnant to those 
in my last. And you will have the charity to think, 
when I was then in an error, it was not so much that 
I thought wrong or perversely, as that I had not 
thought sufficiently. What I could correct in the 

^ Prefixed to his Homer’s Iliad. 
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dissipated life I am forced to lead here, I have and 
some there are which still want your help to be made 
as they should be. — Mr. Allen depends on you at the 
end of the next month, or in September, and I will 
join him as soon as I can return from the other party ; 
I believe not till September at soonest. — You will 
pardon me (dear Sir) for writing to you but just like 
an attorney or agent. I am more concerned for your 
finances ^ than your fame ; because the first, I fear, 
you will never be concerned about yourself ; the 
secomd is secure to you already> and (whether you 
will cxr not) will follow you. 

I have never said one word to you of the public. 
I have known the greater world too long to be very 
sanguine. But accidents and occasions may do what 
virtue would not ; and God send they may ! Adieu. 
Whatever becomes of public virtue, let us preserve 
our own poor share of the private. Be alTured, if I 
have any, I am with a true sense of your merit and 
friendship, etc. 


LETTER XXII. 


October 7. 

J HEARTILY thank you for yours, from whioli 
I learned your safe arrival. And that you found 
all yours in health, was a kind addition to the account ; 
as I truly am interested in whatever is, and deserves 
to be dear to you, and to make a part of your happi- 
ness. I have many reasons and experiences to con- 
vince me, how much you wish health to me, as well 
as long life to my writings. Could you make as 
much a better man of me as you can make a better 
author, I were secure of immortality both here and 
hereafter by your means. The Dunciad I have ordered 

•1 His debt from the executor of Mr.ftyles. 
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to be advertised in quarto. Pray order as many of 
them as you will ; and know that whatever is mine 
is yours. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Jar.unry 12 , 1743. 

unwillingness to write nothing to you, whom I 
respect ; and worse than nothing ^which would 
afBict you) to one who wishes me so well, has hitherto 
kept me silent. Of the public I can tell you nothing 
worthy the reflection of a reasonable man ; and of 
myself only an account that would give you pain ; 
for my asthma has increased every week since you last 
heard from me, to the degree of confining me totally 
to the fire-side ; so that I have hardly seen any of my 
friends but two who happen to be divided from the 
world as much as myself, and are constantly retired 
at Battersea. There I have passed most of my time, 
and often wished you of the company, as the best I 
know to make me not regret the loss of all others, 
and to prepare me for a nobler scene than any mortal 
greatness can open to us. I fear by the account you 
gave me of the time you design to come this way, one 
of them (whom I much wish you had a glimpse of) 
will be gone again, unless you pass some weeks in 
liOndon before Mr. Allen arrives there in March. My 
present indisposition takes up almost all my hours, to 
render a very few of them supportable : yet I go on 
softly to prepare the great edition of my things with 
your notes, and as fast as I receive any from you, I 
add others in order. — 

I am told the Laureat is going to publish a very 
abusive pamphlet. That is aU I can desire; it is 
enough, if it be abusive and if it be his. He threatens 

*■ I.ord and Lady Bolingbroke 
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you ; but, I think, you will not fear or love him; so 
much as to answer him, though you have answered 
one or two as dull. He will be more to me than a 
dose of hartshorn : and as a stink revives one who has 
been oppressed with perfumes, his railing will cure 
me of a course of flatteries* 

I am much more concerned to hear that some of 
your clergy are offended at a verse or two of mine 
because I nave respect for yoar clergy (though the 
verses are harder upon ours). But if they do not 
blame you for defenchng those verses, I will wrap my- 
self up in the layman’s cloak, and sleep under your 
shield. 

I am sorry to find by a letter two posts since from 
Mr. Allen, that he is not quite recovered yet of all 
remains of his indisposition, nor Mrs. Allen quite w'ell. 
Don’t be discouraged from telling me how you are : 
for no man is more yours than, etc.. 


LETTER XXIV. 

IF I was not ashamed to.be so behind-hand with you, 
that I can never pretend to fetch it up, (any more 
than I could, in my present state, to overtake you in 
a race,l I would particularize which of your letters 
I should have answered first. It must suffice to say 
I have received them all ; and whatever very little re- 
spites I have had, from the daily care of my malady, 
have been employed in revising the papers on the Use 
of Richest which I would have ready for your last 
revise against you come to town, that they may be 
begun with wrxile you are here.-— I own, the late 
encroachments upon my constitution make me willing 
to see the end of all further care about me or my 

* Ver. 355 to 358. second book of the Dunciad. 
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works. I would rest for the one, in a full resignation 
of my being to be disposed of by the Father of all 
mercy ; and for the other (though indeed a trifle, yet 
a trifle may be some example) I would commit them 
to the candour of a sensible and reflecting judge, 
rather -than to the malice of every short-sight^ and 
malevolent- critic, or inadvertent and- censorious reader. 
And no hand can set them in so good a light, or so 
well turn their best side to the day, as your own. 
This obliges me to confess I have for some months 
thought myself going, and that not slowly, down the 
hill. The rather as every attempt-of the physicians, 
and still the last medicines more forcible in their na- 
ture, have utterly failed to serve me. -I was at last, 
about seven d^ys a[go, taken with so -violent a fit at 
Battersea, that my friends Lord M. ' and Lord B. 
sent for present help to the surgeon .j whose bleeding 
me, I am persuaded, saved my life, by the instanta- 
neous effect it had ; and which has continued so much 
to amend me, that I have passed five days without • 
oppression, and recovered, what I have three months 
wanted, some degree of expectoration, and some hours 
together of sleep. I am now got to Twitenham, to 
try if the air will not take some part in reviving me, 
if 1 can avoid colds.: .and between that place and Bat- 
tersea with my Lord B. I will pass what I have of 
life, while he stays (which I can tell you, to my great 
satisfaction, will be this fortnight or three weeks yet). 
What if you came Before Mr. Allen, and staid till 
then, instead of postponing your journey longer ? 
Pray, if you write, just tell him how ill I have been, 
or I had wrote again to him -; but that I will do, the 
first day I find myself alone with pen, ink, and paper, 
which I can hardly be, even here, or in any spirits 
yet to hold a pen. You see I say nothing, and yet 
this writing is labour to me. 

I am, et^. 

' Marqhmont and Bolingbioke. 
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LETTER XXV. 

April . 1744. 

J AM sorry to meet you with so bad an account of 
myself, who should otherwise with joy have flown 
to the interview. I am too ill to be in town ; and 
withiii this week so much worse, as to make my 
journey thither, at present, impracticable, even if there 
was no proclamation in my way. I left the town in 
a decent compliance to that ; but this additional pro- 
hibition from the highest of all powers I must bow to 
without murmuring. I wish to see you here. Mr. 
Allen comes not till the i6th, and you will probably 
chuse to be in town chiefly while he is there. I 

received yours just now, and I writ to hinder 

from printing the comment on the JJse of Riches too 
hastily, since what you write me, intending to have 
forwarded it otherwise, that you might revise it dur- 
ing your stay. Indeed, my present weakness will 
m^e me less and less capable of any thing. I hope 
at least, now at first, to see you for a day or two here 
at Twitenham, and concert measures how to enjoy 
for the future what I can of your friendship. 

1 ^m, etc. 
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LETTER I. 

TO MRS. MARTHA BLOUNT. 


Madam, May 2.5, 1712. 

last I do myself the honour to send you the 
Rape of the Lock ; which has been so long 
coming out, that the lady’s charms might have been 
half decayed, while the poet was celebrating them, 
and the printer publishing them. But yourself and 
your fair sister must needs have been surfeited already 
with this trifle; and therefore, you have no hopes of 
entertainment but from the rest of this book wherein 
(they tell me) are some things that may be dangerous 
to be looked upon ; however, I think you may ven- 
ture, though you should blush for it, since blushing 
becomes you the best of any lady in England, and 
then the most dangerous thing to be looked upon is 
yourself. Indeed, Madam, not to flatter you, our 
virtue will be sooner overthrown by one glance of 
yours, than by all the wicked poets can write in an 

■ Tlie Rape of the Lock, enlarged into five cantos, and enriched 
with the machinery of the sytphs. 
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. age, as has been too dearly experienced by the 
wickedest of them all, that is to say, by. Madam, 

Your most obedient, etc. 


LETTER II. 

TO TIIK SAME. 

Dear Madam, Bath, Sept. 4, 

J THANK you for many things, and particularly 

for your letters. That which gave me an account 
of my mother’s tolerable health, told me no more than 
three others told me ; yet it satisfied me much more, 
as being from you. To think that a person whom 
we wish so much our friend as to take a concern in all 
that concerns us, should be cordially affected with 
things, is a greater and more tender pleasure than any 
of the same cares or testimonies from others. I left 
Lord Cobham’s, as I told you, not without a wish 
that yourself and Mrs. Howard had seen it with me. 
I passed by the door of my Lord Deloraine’s, which 
is a neat stone-house, with a view to the Downs, but 
low situated. I can’t help telling you one circum- 
stance, that, as I travelled all alone, made me contem- 
plative. I was drawn by a horse now employed by 
Lord C. in rolling the gardens, which w^as the same 
in former days on which the Earl of Derwentwater 
rid at Preston. It made nie reflect, that man himself 
is as blind and unknowing of his fate, as the beast he 
bestrides : equally proud and prancing in his glory, 
and equally ignorant whither or to what he is running. 
I lay one night at Rousham, which is the prettiest 
place for water-falls, jetts, ponds inclosed with beauti- 
ful scenes of green and hanging wood, that ever I 
saw. I lay next at Mr. Howe’s, in Gloucestershire j 
a fine thing of another kind, where nature has done 
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every thing, and luckily, for the master has ten 
children. But it might lie made very grand, merely 
by taking away part of what is there already. 

I called at Sir William Codrington’s designing 
but for half a day, and it not being a mile out of the 
way ; but found it impossible (without more violence 
than ought ever to be offered to good-nature) to get 
from thence till just now. My reception there will 
furnish matter for a letter to Mr. Bethel. It was 
perfectly in his spirit ; all his sisters, in the first place, 
insisted I should take physic, preparatory to the wa- 
ters, and truly I made use of the time, place, and per- 
sons, to that end. My Lady Cox, the first night I 
lay there, mixed my electuary. Lady Codrington 
pounded sulphur, Mrs. Bridges Bethel ordered broth. 
Lady Cox marched first up-stairs with the physic in 
a gallipot ; Lady Codrington next, with the vial of 
o)de ; Mrs. Bridget third, with pills ; the fourth sister, 
with spocms and tea-cups. It would have rejoiced 
the ghost of Dr. Woodward to have beheld this pro- 
cession ; and I should be inclined to think it might 
bring Mr. Bethel this way two hundred miles about, 
if I would promise but to do the same thing on my 
return home. By this means I have an opportunity 
of astonishing Dr. Arbuthnot, to see me begin the 
waters without any physic, and to set him and Mr. 
Gay in an uproar about me, and my wilfulness : I 
may even hope to be as famous as yourself. I was 
much pleased with what happened on Mr. B.’s sisters 
all taking physic some days together (which I was 
told there, and gives a perfect character of the great 
taste of the family to it). A country wench in the 
house thanked God heartily, that she was not born a 
gentlewoman, and declared she would not be one for 
the world. Their house is pretty enough, the situa- 

A beautiful seat at Durhams, eight miles from Bath, on the 
Oxford road. 

' Dr. Woodward died April 2.^,1728. 
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tion romantic, covered with woody hills tumbling^ 
upon one another confusedly, and the garden makes 
a valley betwixt them, with some mounts and water- 
falls. 

I have experienced the fate of many promise's, and 
many friends. Before I came hither, it was matter 
of contention who should carry me the journey ! and 
at last, when it came to the point, I travelled every 
step of the way all alone. However, it was some 
comfort to me, that I really amused myself, and found 
not the length of the journey : it is a satisfaction to 
find that power in oneself, which one would not al- 
ways owe to other helps and contingencies. I think 
I never passed a pleasanter, abating a few thoughts, 
with which I will not trouble you or any other friend ; 
and which sit too near me to be totally banished by 
any company, amusement, or distance whatever. 

"When you say Mrs. Howard is well, I fear you 
don’t ( speak ) of the pain in her face, but in general. 
I can’t but think that Bath might give her blood a 
new turn, of which the doctors here, I believe, will 
not despair. But I have yet seen none of them, nor 
any other creature. The first thing I have done is to 
sit down to write this. My next shall tell you who 
is here, etc. and what I find in the place. I am ever 

. Yours, etc.- 

Wednesday. Lord Peterborow is just arrived.,- 
I have writ you two letters before this. 
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LETTER III. 

TO THE SAME. 


^ October jc. 

Y9V, must needs know, dearest Madam, how 
kindly, how very kindly I take your letter. I 
am sure there is scarce an hour in which I am not 
thinking of you, and of every thing relating to you ; 
and therefore every least notice given me of you, is to 
me the most important news in the world. I am 
truly concerned for your head-ach, and for your find- 
ing the town disagp'eeable ; but I hope both of these 
uneasinesses will be transitory, and that you’ll soon 
(even the very next day after your complaint) find 
both yourself and the town mighty well again. I do 
sincerely, and from my soul, wish you every pleasure 
and contentment the world can give ; and do assure 
you at the same time, the greatest I can receive will 
always be in hearing of yours, and in finding, by 
your communicating it to me, that you know how 
much I partake of it. This will satisfy my conscience 
better, than if I continued to trouble you daily ; 
though there is really no day of my life that I don’t 
long to see you. 

As to my health, I’m in a very odd course for the 
pain in my side : I mean a course of brickbats and 
tiles, which they apply to me piping hot, morning and 
night ; and sure it is very satisfactory to one who 
loves architecture at his heart, to be built round in 
his very bed. My body may properly at this time be 
called a human structure. My mother too is fallen 
ill of her rheumatism, but was not the worse, but 
better, for your stay the other night. You left her 
in high humour with you. Pray give hers and my 
faithiul services to your mother and sister. 
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Shall I congratulate or condole with you on my 
Lady Kildare’s account ? I heartily wish her very 
happy with any able divine, whenever you have no 
mind to her company. I thank you for your kind 
admonition to consult the doctor, and faithfully pro- 
mise to take care of myself at your desire, whenever 
you’ll take the least care of yourself at mine. You 
may be confident the master builder will come to 
survey your house the first day he is able ; if he docs 
not soon recover. I’ll send to another, whom I believe 
I can find at Kensington. 

Pray, have you heard farther of Bertie ? I have not. 
I writ yesterday to Cleveland-couct, to deliver you 
what letters came from the lottery-office. God give 
you good fortune (the best thing he can give in this 
world to those who can be happy). You know I 
have no palate to taste it, and therefore am in no con- 
cern or haste to hear whether I gain or lose. But I 
won’t release you from your engagement of sending 
me word of the tickets, because every word of yours 
is unfeignedly a great satisfaction to 

Yours, etc. 

If I am not able to come soon to London, I will 
epistolize your sister speedily. 


LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Bristol, ^londay. 

J AM glad I sent you my last letter on Saturday, 
without expecting yours, which did not come till 
the day after the post, by passing first through Mr. 
Allen’s hands at Bath. I thank you for it, and must 
now give you some account of this place. I rise at 
seven, drink at the Well at eight, breakfast at nine, 
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dine at two, go to bed at ten, or sooner. I find the 
water very cold on my stomach, and have no comfort 
but in the asses’ milk I drink constantly with it, 
according to Dr. Mead’s order. The three days I 
was at Mr. Allen’s, I went for two or three hours to 
Bath two days, but saw no public place, nor any per- 
sons, but the four or five I writ you word of. It 
grieved me to miss twice of Lady Cox in that time. 
I had a line from Mr. Slingsby Bethel, to acquaint 
me his brother was well ; and I will write to him from 
hence, as soon as I can give him a physical account 
of myself. 

I hardly knew what I undertook when I said I 
would give you some account of this place. Nothing 
can do it but a picture, it is so unlike any scene you 
ever saw. But I’ll begpn at least, and reserve the rest 
to my next letter. From Bath you go along the 
river, or its side, the road lying gener^y in sight of 
it ; on each bank are steep rising hills clothed with 
wood at top, and sloping toward the stream in green 
meadows, intermixed with white houses, mills, and 
bridges ; this for seven or eight miles : then you come 
in sight of Bristol (the river winding at the bottom of 
steeper banks to the town), where you see twenty odd 
pyramids smoking over the town (which are glass- 
houses), and a vast extent of houses red and w'hite. 
You come first to Old Wells, and over a bridge built 
on both sides like London bridge, and as much 
crowded with a strange mixture of seamen, women, 
children, loaded horses, asses, and sledges with goods, 
dragging along altogether, without posts to separate 
them. From thence you come to a key along the old 
wall, with houses on both sides, and, in the middle of 
the street, as far as you can see, hundreds of ships, 
their masts as thick as they can stand by one another, 
which is the oddest and most surprising sight imagin- 
able. This street is fuller of them than the Thames 
from London Bridge to Deptford, and at certain 
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times only the water rises to carry them 6ut.; so that# 
at other times, a long street, full of ships in the 
middle, and houses on both sides, looks like a dream. 
Passing still along by the river, you come to a rocky 
way on one side, overlooking green hills on the other; 
on that rocky way rise several white houses, and over 
them red rocks, and, as you go further, more rocks 
above rocks, mixed with green bushes, and of diffe- 
rent-coloured stone. This, at a mile’s end, terminates 
in the house of the Hot Well, whereabouts lie several 
pretty lodging-houses open to the river, with walks 
of trees. When you have seen the hills seem to shut 
upon you, and to stop any further way, you go into 
the house, and looking out at the back door, a vast 
rock of an hundred feet high, of red, white, green, 
blue, and yellowish marbles, all blotched and varie- 
gated, strikes you quite in • the face ; and turning on 
the left, there opens the river at a vast depth below, 
winding in and out, and accompanied on both sides 
with a continued range of rocks up to the clouds, of 
an hundred colours, one behind another, and so to 
the end of the prospect, quite to the sea. But the 
sea nor the Severn you do not see ; the rocks and 
river fill the eye, and terminate the view, much like 
the broken scenes behind one another in a playhouse. 
From the room where I write, I see the tide rising, 
and filling all the bottom between these scenes of 
rocks ; on the sides of which, on one hand, are build- 
ings, some white, some red, every where up and down 
like the steepest side of Richmond to the Thames, 
mixed with trees and shrubs, but much wilder ; and 
huge, shaggy marbles, some in points, some in cayerns, 
hanging ml over and under them in a thousand shapes. 
I have no more room, but to give Lady Gerard my 
hearty services, and to wish you would see, next sum- 
mer or spring, what I am sure would charm you, and 
fright most other ladies. I expect Mr. Allen here 
in four or five days. I am always desiring to hear 
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of you. Adieu. Remember me to Mr. Lyttleton, 
Lord Cornbury, Mr. Cleland. 


LETTER V. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Madam, SaUirday the a4th, 

J HAVE just received yours, for which I most 
kindly thank and love you. You will have this a 
post the sooner, by Mr. Allen’s messenger coming 
hither. I have had a kind letter from the judge ^ 
with very friendly mention of you, and concern that 
he could not see you. As he expects a particular 
account of myself, I inclose it, to save the trouble of 
writing it over again to you, who I know desire as 
much or more to know it ; and I proceed in my 
description. 

Upon the top of those high rocks by the Hot Well, 
which I have described to you, there runs on one 
side a large down of fine turf, for about three miles. 
It looks too frightful to approach the brink, and look 
down upon the river ; but in many parts of this down, 
the vallies descend gently, and you see aU along the 
windings of the stream, and the opening of the rocks, 
which turn and close in upon you from space to space, 
for several miles on toward the sea. There is first 
near Bristol a little village upon this down, called 
Clifton, where are very pretty lodging-houses, over- 
looking all the woody hills ; and steep cliffs and very 
green valleys within half a mile of the Wells ; where 
in the summer it must be delicious walking and riding, 
for the plain extends one way many miles : particu- 
larly, there is a tower that stands close at the edge of 
the highest rock, and sees the stream turn quite round 

^ Foriescuc. 
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it ; and all the banks one way are wooded, in a gentle 
slope for near a mile high, quite green ; the other 
bank, all inaccessible rock, of an hundred colours and 
odd shapes, some hundred feet perpendicular. 

I am told that one may ride ten miles further on an 
even turf, on a ridge that on one side views the river 
Severn, and the banks steeper and steeper quite to the 
open sea j and, on the other side, a vast woody vale, 
as far as the eye can stretch ; and all before you, the 
opposite coast of Wales beyond the Severn again. 
But this I have not been able to see ; nor would one 
but in better weather, when one m^y dine, or lie there, 
or cross a narrow part of the stream to the nearest 
point in Wales, where Mr. Allen and Mr. Hook last 
summer lay some nights in the cleanest and best cot- 
tage in the world, with excellent provisions, under a 
hill on the margin of the Severn. Let him describe 
it to you ; and pray tell him we are much in fear for 
his health, not having had a line since he left us. 

The city of Bristol itself is very unpleasant, and no 
civilized company in it : only the collector of the 
customs would have brought me acquainted with mer- 
chants, of whom I hear no great character. The 
streets are as crowded as London ; but the best image 
I can give you of it is, ’tis as if Wapping and Souw- 
wark were ten times as big, or all their people ran into 
London. Nothing is fine in it but the square, which 
is larger than Grosvenor-square, and well builded, 
with a very fine brass statue in the middle, of King 
William on horseback ; and the key, which is full of 
ships, aqd goes round half the square. The College 
Green is pretty, and (like the square) set with trees, 
with a very fine old cross of Gothic curious work in 
the middle, but spoiled with the folly of new gilding 
it, that takes away all the venerable antiquity. There 
is a cathedral, very neat, and nineteen parish churches. 
- Once more my services to Lady Gerard. I write 
scarce to any body, therefore pray tell any body you 
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judge deserves it, that I inquire of, and remember 
myself to, them. I shall be at Bath soon ; and if Dr. 
Mead approves of what I asked him of the Bath water 
mixed. I’ll not return to Bristol ; otherwise I fear I 
must : for indeed my complaint seems only intermitted, 
while I take larger quantities than I used of W'ater, 
and no wine ; and it must require time to know, whe- 
ther I might not just as well do so at home ? Not 
but that I am satisfied the water at the Well is very 
different from what it is any where else ; for it is full 
as warm as, new milk from the cow ; but there is no 
living at the Wells without more conveniencies in the 
winter. Adieu. I write so much that I have no 
room to tell you what my heart holds of esteem and 
affection. Pray write to me every Thursday’s post, 
and 1 shall answer on Saturday ; for it comes and 
goes out the same day, and I can answer no sooner 
what you write on T uesday. 


LETTER VL 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, June 22. 

J PROMISED you an account of Sherborne before 
I had seen it, or knew what I undertook. I ima- 
gined it to be one of those fine old seats of which there 
are numbers scattered over England. But this is so 
peculiar, and its situation of so uncommon a kind, 
that it merits a more particular description. 

The house is in the form of an H. The body of 
it, which was built by Sir Walter Rawleigh, consists 
of four stories, with four six -angled towers at the 
ends. These have since been joined to four wings, 
with a regular stone balustrade at the top, and four 
towers more that finish the building. The window# 
vox.. VIII. Q 
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and gates are of a yellow stone throughout ; and one 
of the flat sides toward the garden has the v^ngs of a 
newer architecture, with beautiful Italian window- 
frames, done by the first Earl of Bristol, which, if 
they were joined in the middle by a portico covering 
the old building, would be a noble front. The design 
of such an one I have been amusing myself with 
drawing ; but it is a question whether my Lord Digby 
will not be better amused than to execute it. The 
finest room is a saloon fifty feet long, and a parlour 
hung with very excellent tapestry ot Rubens, which 
was a present from the King of Spain to the Earl of 
Bristol, in his embassy there. 

This stands in a park, finely crowned with very 
high woods on all the tops of the hills, which form a 
great amphitheatre sloping down to the house. On 
the garden sides the woods approach close, so that it 
appears there with a thick line and depth of groves 
on each hand, and so it shews from most parts of the 
park. The gardens are so irregular, that it is very 
hard to give an exact idea of them, but by a plan. 
Their beauty arises from this irregularity ; for not 
only the several parts of the garden itself make the 
better contrast by these sudden rises, falls, and turns 
of ground ; but the views about it are let in, and 
hang over the walls in very different figures and 
aspects. You come first out of the house into a green 
walk of standard limes, with a hedge behind them, 
that makes a colonnade ; hence into a little triangular 
wilderness, from whose centre you see the town of 
Sherborne, in a valley interspersed with trees. From 
the corner of this you issue at once upon a high green 
terrace the whole breadth of the garden, which has 
five more green terraces hanging under each other, 
without hedges, only a few pyramid yews and large 
round honeysuckles between them. * The honey- 
suckles hereabouts are the largest and finest I ever 
saw. You’ll be pleased when I tell you the quarters 
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of the above-mentioned little wilderness are filled with 
these, and with cherry-trees of the beat kinds, all 
within reach of the hand. At the ends of these ter- 
races run two long walks, under the side walls of the 
garden, which communicate with the other terraces that 
front these, opposite. Between the valley is laid level, 
and divided into two irregular groves of horse-ches- 
nuts, and a bowling-green in the middle of about one 
hundred and eighty feet. This is bounded behind- 
with a canal, that runs quite across the groves, and 
also along one side, in the form of a T. Behind this 
is a semicircular herceaut and a thicket of mixed trees, 
that completes the crown of the amphitheatre, which 
is of equal extent with the bowling-green. Beyond 
that runs a natural river through green banks of turf, 
over which rises another row of terraces, the first sup- 
ported by a slope wall planted with vines ; so is also 
the wall that bounds the channel of the river. A 
second and third appeared above this ; but they are to 
be turned into a line of wilderness, with wild winding 
walks, for the convenience of passing from one side to 
the other in shade, the heads of whose trees will lie 
below the uppermost terrace of all, which completes 
the garden, and overlooks both that and the country. 
Even above the wall of this the natural ground rises, 
and is crowned with several venerable ruins of an old 
castle, with arches and broken views, of which I must 
say more hereafter. 

When you are at the left corner of the canal, and 
the ehesnut groves in the bottom, you turn of a sud-^ 
den, under very old trees, into the deepest shade. 
The walk winds you up a hill of venerable wood, 
over-arched by nature, and of a vast height, into a 
circular grove, on one side of which is a close high 
arbour, on the other a sudden open seat, that over- 
looks the meadows and river with a large distant 
prospect. Another walk under this hill winds by the 
river side, quite covered with high trees on both 
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banks, overhung with ivy ; where falls a rtatural cas- 
cade, with never-ceasing murmurs. On the opposite 
hanging of the bank (vraich is a steep of fifty feet) is 
placed, with a very fine fancy, a rustic seat of stone, 
flagged and rough, with two urns in the same rude 
taste upon pedestals, on each side ; from whence you 
lose your eyes upon the glimmering of the waters 
under the wood, and your ears in the constant dashing 
of the waves. In view of this is a bridge, that crosses 
this stream, built in the same ruinous taste : the wall 
of the garden hanging over it is humoured so as to 
appear the ruin of another arch or two above the 
bridge. Hence you mount the hill, aver the hermit’s 
seat (as they call it) described before, and so to the 
highest terrace again. 

On the left, full behind these ■ old trees, which 
makes this whole part inexpressibly awful and solemn, 
runs a little, old, low wall, beside a trench, covered 
with elder-trees and ivys ; which being crossed by 
another bridge, brings you to the ruins, to complete 
the solemnity of the scene. You first see an old 
tower penetrated by a large arch, and others above 
it, through which the whole country appears in pro- 
spect, even when you are at the top of the other 
ruins ; for they stand very high, and the ground 
slopes down on all sides. These venerable broken 
walls, some arches almost entire of thirty or forty feet 
deep, some open like porticoes with fragments of 
pillars, some circular or inclosed on three sides, but 
exposed at top, with steps, which time has made of 
disjointed stones, to climb to the highest points of the 
ruin. These, I say, might have a prodigious beauty, 
mixed with greens and parterres from part to part ; 
and the whole heap standing as it does on a round 
hill, kept smooth in green turf, which makes a bold 
basement to show it. The open courts from building 
to building might be thrown into circles or octagons 
,of grass or flowers ; and even in the gaping rooms 
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you have fine trees grown, that might be made a 
natural tapestry to the walls, and arch you over-head, 
where time has uncovered them to the sky. Little 
paths of earth or sand might be made up the half- 
tumbled walls, to guide from one view to another on 
the higher parts j and seats placed here and there to 
enjoy those views, which are more romantic than ima- 
gination can form them. I could very much wish 
this were done, as well as a little temple built on a 
neighbouring round hill, that is seen i^om all points 
of the garden, and is extremely pretty. It would 
finish some walks and particularly be a fine termina- 
tion to the river, and be seen from the entrance into 
that deep scene I have described by the cascade, 
where it would appear as in the clouds, between the 
tops of some very lofty trees that form an arch before 
it, with a great slope downward to the end of the said 
river. 

What should induce my Lord Digby the rather to 
cultivate these ruins, and do honour to them, is, that 
they do no small honour to his family ; that castle, 
which was very ancient, being demohshed in the civil 
wars, after it was nobly defended by one of his 
ancestors in the cause of the King. I would set up 
at the entrance of them an obelisk, with an inscription 
of the fact ; which would be a monument erected to 
the very ruins ; as the adorning and beautifying them 
in the manner I have been imagining, would not be 
unlike the Egyptian finery, of bestowing ornaments 
and curiosity on dead bodies. The present master of 
this place ( and I verily believe I can engage the same 
for the next successors) needs not to fear the record 
or shun the remembrance of the actions of his fore- 

' Tills is an allusion to the Sherborne Curse, which may be seen 
in Peck’s Desiderata, vol. ii. b. xiv. No. 6. p. 5. Osmond, who from 
a Norman knight became a bishop, gave Sherborne Castle, with 
other lands, to the church of i-'alisbury, and laid a curse on all who 
:-!iould alienate or diminish his donation. 
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fathers. He will not disgrace" them, as most modem 
progeny do, by an unworthy degeneracy of principle 
or of practice. When I have been describing his 
agreeable seat, I cannot make the reflection I nave 
often done upon contemplating the beautiful villas of 
other noblemen, raised upon the spoils of plundered 
nations, or aggrandized by the wealth of the public. 
I cannot ask myself the question, “ What else has 
this man to be liked ? What else has he cultivated or 
improved ? What good, or what desirable thing 
appears of him, without these walls I dare say 
his goodness and benevolence extend as far as his ter- 
ritories ; that his peasants live almost as happy and 
contented as himself ; and that not one of his children 
wishes to see this seat his own. 

I have not looked much about since I was here. 
All I can tell you of my own knowledge is, that, 
going to see the cathedral ^ in the town hard by, I 
took notice, as the finest things, of a noble monu- 
ment, and a beautiful altar-piece of architecture ; but 
if I had not inquired in particular, he nor his had 
never told me, that both the one and the other was 
erected by himself. The next pretty thing that 
catched my eye, was a neat chapel for the use of the 
towns-pcople (who are too numerous for the cathe- 
dral). My Lord modestly told me, he was glad I 
liked it, because it was of his own architecture. 

I hope this long letter will be some entertainment to 
you. I was pleased not a little in writing it ; but 
don’t let any lady from hence imagine that my head 
is so full of any gardens as to forget hers. The 
greatest proof I could give her to the contrary is, that 
I have spent many hours here in studying for hers, 
and in drawing new plans for her. I shall soon come 
home, and have nothing to say when we meet, having 
here told you all that has pleased me ; but Wilton 

* Siierborne was formerly the see of a bishop. - 
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is in my way, and I depend upon that for new 
matter. Believe me ever yours, witli a sincerity, as 
old-fashioned, and as different from modern sincerity, 
as this house, this family, and these ruins, are from , 
the court, and all its neighbourhood. Dear Madam, 
adieu. 


LETTER VII. 

• TO MRS. TERESA BLOUNT. 


Madam, August 7, 1716. 

J HAVE so much esteem for you, and so much of 
the other thing, that, were I a handsome fellow, I 
should do you a vast deal of good : but as it is, all I 
am good for, is to write a civil letter, or to make a 
fine speech. The^ truth is, that considering how 
often and how openly I have declared love to you, I 
am astonished (and a little affronted) that you have 
not forbid my correspondence, and directly said, See 
my face no more. It is not enough. Madam, for your 
reputation, that you have ymu- hands pure from the 
stain of such ink as might be shed to gratify a male 
correspondent : alas ! while your heart consents to 
encourage him in this lewd liberty of writing, you are 
not (indeed you are not) what you would so fain have 
me think you, — a prude ! I am vain enough to con- 
clude (like most young fellows), that a fine lady’s 
silence is consent, and so I write on. 

But, in order to be as innocent as possible in this 
epistle. I’ll tell you news. You have asked me news 
a thousand times, at the first word you spoke to me ; 
which some would interpret as if you expected nothing 
better from my lips ; and truly ’tis not a sign two 
lovers are together, when they can be so impertinent 
as to inquire what the world does. All I mean by 
this is, that either you or I cannot be in love with the 
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other : I leave you to guess which of the two i» that 
stupid and insensible creature, so blind to the otter^s 
excellencies and charms. 

But to my news. — My Lord Burlington’s and my 
journey to the North is put ofiF till September, Mr. 
Gay has had a fall from his horse, and broken his 
fine snuff-box. Your humble servant has lost his blue 
cloak. Mr. Edmund Curll has been exercised in a 
blanket, and whipped at Westminster school by the 
boys, whereof the common prints have given some 
account. If you have seen a late advertisement you 
will know that I have not told a lie (which we both 
abominate), but equivocated pretty genteelly : you 
may be confident it was not done without leave from 
my spiritual director. My next news is a trifle. I 
will wait upon you at Whiteknight’s in a fortnight or 
three weeks, unless you send me word to the con- 
trary ; which I beg you to do if I shall not find you 
there. Would to God you could go to Grinsted or 
the Bath, I would attend you to either. 

As I always am impertinent in my questions con- 
cerning you, to every body that has seen or heard 
from you, so I have lately received much gladness, in 
the belief that you might do so, from the late enter- 
tainments of the Lord Cadogan in your neighbour- 
hood. I heartily wish many times you led the same 
course of life which I here partly enjoy and partly 
regret ; for I am not a day without what they call 
elegant company. I have not dined but at great 
entertainments these ten days, in pleasant villas about 
the Thames, whose banks are now more populous 
than London, through the neighbourhood 01 Hamp- 
ton-Court 

\_A part of this letter torn off. ] 

———Upon the whole, I am melancholy, which, to 
say truth, it (a// one) gets by pleasures themselves. 
Yet as I believe melancholy {hurts) me as little as any 
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©ne, so I sincerely wish much {rather to) be so myself, 
than that those I value should partake [of it). In par- 
ticular, your ease and happiness would bp a great part 
{of my) study, were I your guardian angel: as I am, 
a poor * * # *, it is one 01 my most earnest wishes 
Believe me, dear Madam, 

•Your most faithfiJ humble servant, etc. 

Pray tell Miss Patty, that, though she will not 
write to me, I hear she writes for me, which I ought 
to take as kindly : this I was informed of by Mr. 
Caryll. 


LETTER VIII. 

Tuesday the 

J HOPE this will find you both settled in peace and 
joy at Bath ; that your court is numerous enough 
to keep a court and town lady in spirits, and yet not 
so importunate as to deprive you of rest. Your 
health, nevertheless, is my chief concern ; which to 
-ladies or gentlewomen, young, or advancing into 
wisdom (but never above pleasures), is a most com- 
fortable and necessary thing, with or without admirers, 

even from Lady W y to her great granddaughter 

bom last week. 

I saw Dr. Arbuthnot, who was very cheerful. • I 
passed a whole day with him at Hampstead; he is at 
the Long Room half the morning, and has parties at 
cards every night. Mrs. Lepell, and Mrs. Saggioni 
the singer, and his son and his two daughters, are all 
with him. He told me he had given the best directions 
he could to yourself, and to Lady Suffolk separately 5 
that she ought to bleed, and you not ; that it is his 
opinion the waters will not be of service to you, and 
that there can be no ill consequence if they shotdd 
heat you ; it could only bring out the rash at worst. 
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which he says might be the means to free your blood 
from it a long time. 

I hope by this time the pink«coIoured ribband in 
your hat is pulled off, and the pink>coloured gown 
put on. I will not joke upon that, though I did 
upon the ribband, because, when people begin to sin, 
there may be hopes of amendment ; but when the whole 
woman is become red as scarlet, there’s no good to be 
done. 

Lady Suffolk has a strange power over me. She 
would not stir a day’s journey either east or west for 
me, though she had dying or languishing friends on 
each quarter, who wanted and wished to see her. 
But I am following her chariot-wheels three days 
through rocks and waters, and shall be at her feet 
on Sunday night. I suppose she’ll be at cards, 
and receive me as coldly as if I were archdeacon of 
the place. I hope I shall be better with you, who 
will doubtless have been at mass (whither Mr. Nas^ 
at my request shall carry you constantly when I come), 
and in a meek and cnnstian-like way. I have no 
more to say to either of you, but that which we are 
all obliged to say, even to our enemies ; The Lord 
have mercy on you ! and have you in his keeping. 
Adieu. 

I intended you this by the last post, but it was too 
late ; so that you’ll harmy receive it sooner than we 
shall come. I was willing just to have told Lady 
Suffolk before, that one of my chief motives was 
to see her in a place of liberty and health, and to ad- 
vertise you. Madam, not to be discouraged if the waters 
did heat you, but to lose no time in them.. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO M. AND T. BLOUNT. 

Dear Ladies, Septii?. 

J AM in the case which many a man is in with your 
sex, not knowing where to have you ; so I direct 
this with great respect to the most discreet of servitors, 
whom I dare hardly call George even within the 
folds of this letter. I hope, if you are in London, 
that you find company ; if you are in the country, 
that you don’t want it. I heartily wish you luck at 
cards ; not only as it is said to be a token of luck in 
better things, but as it doth really and effectually 
save money, and sometimes get it. I also wish you 
good husbands, and think Mr. Caryll, who has the 
interest of our Catholic religion at heart, ought, if 
possible to strengthen it, by allying to some of the 
supports thereof two such lovely branches as your- 
selves. Pray tell him so from me, and let me advise 
you in your ear. ’Tis full as well to marry in the 
country as in the town, provided you can bring your 
husbands up with you afterwards, and make them stay 
as long as you will. These two considerations every 
wise virgin should have in her head, not forgetting the 
third, which is, — a separate allowance. O pin- 
money ! dear, desirable pin-money ! in these are in- 
cluded all the blessings of woman J in thee are com- 
prised fine clothes, fine lodgings, fine operas, fine mas- 
querades, fine fellows. Foh ! says Mrs. Teresa, at 
this last article and so I hold my tongue. 

Are you really of opinion you are an inconvenient 
part at present of my friend’s family ? Do ye fancy 
the best man in England is so very good, as not to be 
fond of ye ? Why, St. Austin himself would have 

* Perhaps George Arbuthnot, the Solicitor, who was much in 
the confidence of Pope and M. Bloum. 
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kissed ye — St. Jerome would have shaved against yonr, 
coming -j- St. Peter 'would have dried his eyes at the 
sight of you — and St. Thomas would have been for 
touching and trying you. If you fancy yourselves 
troublesome at Grinstead you are too humble in- 
deed; you need not talk of wanting to be humbled. 
Every place will be proud of you ; except Gotham, 
and the wise men of Gotham. May the devil take 
every one that thinks you should be humbled. For 
me, I sincerely %vish to see you exalted, when it shall 
please heaven, above the cherubims ; but first, upon 
earth, above six horses in a handsome coach. 

After all, if it be wholesome for you both to be 
humbled, ladies, let me try to do it. I’ll freely tell 
you two or three of your faults. 

First, if you are handsome you know it. This 
people have unluckily given you to understand, by 
praising you every day of your lives. The world has 
abundance of those indiscreet persons who admire you ; 
and the mischief of it is, you can go no where but you 
meet with them. 

Secondly, you are the greatest self-lovers alive. 
For ever since you were children, it was preached to 
you, that you should know yourselves. You have 
complied with this idle advice, and, upon examining, 
find a great many qualities, which those who possess 
cannot but like themselves the better for ; and *tis 
your misfortune to have them all ! 

Thirdly, it is insupportable impudence and lying in 
you, to pretend, as you do, to have no passion or 
tendency to love and good-nature. For can any thing 
be so preposterous, as to say you care for nobody, -at 
the same time that you oblige and please every body ? 

For these, and all other your grievous offences, the 
Lord afford you his mercy, as I do heartily absolve 
you. In notniney etc. 

West Grinstoad in Sussex ; Mr. Caryl’s residence was here. 
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Mr. Gay was your servant yesterday : I believe to- 
day he may be Mrs. Lepell’s. 


LETTER X. 


December 27. 

J AM sorry yqu are so engaged and dissipated, as 

you say. If your friends would but do as most 
other people’s, invite you once to dinner, and then 
not care if you were hanged, it would be better. But 
to be all day, first dressing one’s body, then dragging 
it abroad, then stuffing the guts, then washing Aem 
with tea, then wagging one’s tongue, and so to bed ; 
it is the life of an animal, that may, for all that 1 
know, have reason in it (as the country girl said a 
fiddle had a tune in it), but wanted somebody to fetch 
it out : .and ladies indeed so seldom learn to play this 
way, or shew what’s in them at all, till they meet 
with some clever fellow, to wind them well up, and 
fret their fiddlestrings. But as next to action is con- 
templation, so women unmarried betake themselves 
wisely to thinking ; as I doubt not you do sometimes, 
when, after the fatigues of the day, you get to bed, 
and then how must every considerate woman be struck, 
when she hears the watchman every hour telling how 
time is past ! If you think I write a little extrava- 
gantly, you are mistaken ; for this is philosophy ; I 
am just come from hearing Dr. Cheyne ; and besides 
I have the head-ach, which heats my brain, and he 
assures me I might be inspired, if it had but one 
turn more. I must just say a word or two in the 
usual form, to let you know I have been once at Bath, 
and dined with Mrs. Arbuthnot, who sends you many 
services. I will not fail to speak of what you desire 
to Lady Peterborow. Mrs. Arbuthnot tells me she 
is very great with Mrs. Nugent, and so am I (to be) 
with Mrs. P. but I have not seen her, and slie has ho 

VOL. VJII. R 
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coach, and can't ?et at me. 1 thank God for all hie 
benefita. Pray tal me of any thing that pleases you,* 
or any thing that vexes you : and give Lady Gerard 
my humble service ; and take care of your health, and 
finish the picture when you go into the city, or to 
Judge Fortescue’s, and don’t mind Mr. Price 

You tell me veiy few of my friends in town remem- 
ber to ask about me. You shall see how I remember 
them, and how I ask about them. Pray tell my Lady 
Suffolk, in the first place, that I think of her every 
night constantly, as the greatest comforter I have, 
under her edder-down quilt : I wish Mr. Berkley lay 
as easy, who, I hear (and am sorry for it), has had 
the gout. Pray ask the Duchess of Queensbury, (if 
you can contrive to ask her without seeing her,) what 
she means by forgetting you are as good a dancer as 
some she invites ? and ask my Lady Marchmont to 
carry you to see how well her Lord performs. Pray 
tell Mr. Lyttelton to tell a friend of his, that of all 
the princes in Europe, I admire the King of Prussia, 
because he never tells any body any thing he intends 
to do. Pray tell Mrs. Price how kindly I take her 
remembrance of me, and desire her to tell my Lord 
Cornbury ^ so. And those who love writing letters, 
and those who can write a-bed, should write, for the 
same reason that those who hate writing letters, and 
those that can’t lye or sit still, should not write : and 
tell Mr. Nugent that I will sit for ray picture for him, 
as I once did for his lady ; and that I believe it will 
be a very excellent picture, because I am very much 
altered for the better. Pray assure Mr. Cleland that 
I am reading Don Quixote ; and assure Lady Fanny 
that I have writ no verses this year at Bath. I wish 

‘ Grandfather of the present Uvedale Price, Esq. 

I.ord Cornbury was grandson of the great I.ord Clarendon, 
and of course nearly related to Mary, consort of William III. and 
stster to Queen Anne. 
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Lord Chesterfield knew that- a very scandalous paper 
is handed about in his name upon Lady Tlianet, 
which I am glad of, because he gave copies of an in- 
correct libel of mine gainst pride and covetousness. 

Among the rest of my friends, I wish you had told 
me, what is become of Moratt ? Is it not for him that 
your sister has cry'd out her eyes ? 


LETTER XI.» 

Dear Ladies, 

'y'HE minute I find there’s no hope of you, I fly to 
the wood. It is as fit for me to leave the world, 
as for you to stay in it ; and to prefer a wood to any 
acquaintance or company, as for you to prefer any 
cousin, even the gravest relation you have, to a wood. 
Perhaps you may think your visit as melancholy as my 
retirement : if you have not as much time to think as 
I shall have, you will have more to pray, which some 
think as melancholy. What I shall gather from 
thence I know not, except nuts, which I believe Gay 
and I shall oftener crack than jokes. But you shall 
hear more of our life there, when we have experienced 
it longer. 

I send this letter to answer a few friendly* questions 
you have made. My mother is, and has been, in as 
good health as I have known her these many years. 
She is mighty well acquainted with all Lord Har- 
court’s family, — children, and all. I shall not leave 
her seven days together, whatever excursions I make. 
I have felt my arm more within these three days than 
I did when I left you. I have gone a good way in 
Homer every day I was at Stanton-Harcourt. I’ll 
shortly send you a particular description of that place. 

' This was written, it appears, from Lord Harcourt’i ; pro- 
bably (as Homer is mentioned) about the year 1718. 
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It vvas no small grief to me that the fine nectarines 
there were not ripe enough by a fortnight to send 
you. Should any thing keep you longer in town than 
a week, or bring you back in three, I could accom- 
modate you with very good ones upon the least hint. 
I have not forgot the strong beer. I writ to Mr. 
Caryl some posts ago, and told him he ought to treat 
you like the husbandman in the scripture, — give you 
as much as those who came earliest, since you had 
borne the sweat and labour of the whole summer for 
his sake. I write very dully. I must send a better 
letter next ; but I snatch a quarter of an hour for 
this, just while our horses bait before our journey; 
*Twas time for me to get away a-wliile, for all Oxford 
was coming upon me, with Duke Hamilton at the 
head of them. I had done a whole book of Homer 
before any cre^^ture knew I was here. 

I once more thank you both for your letters. Pray 
continue to oblige me as often as ever you can. 
Those I send shall come free to London ; but mayn’t 
I as well send sometimes directly to Grinstead with 
franks ? Yours, if given by George to Jervas’s, can’t 
fail of being sent right. Mr. Gay is much youts, I 
always so. 

God bless you, or I must be an ill Christian- 


LETTER XII. 

Dear Ladies, Oakley Bower, Oct. g. 

j^OTHING but your having bid me write to you 
often, would make me do it again without an 
apology. I don’t know where jrou are, or whether 
you have received my letters ; but conclude this can’t 
be disagreeable to you, unless you have altered your 
minds, — a thing which in women I take to be impos- 
sible. It will serve, if for nothing else, to give my 
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"services to Mr. Caryl, supposing you with him ; if 
not, keep tliem yourselves ; for services (you know) 
are of that nature, that, like certain other common 
things, they will fit every body. 

I am with Lord Bathurst, at my bower ; in whose 
groves we had yesterday a dry walk of three hours. 
It is the place that of all others 1 fancy ; and I am 
not yet out of humour with it,- though I have had it 
some months : it does not cease to be agreeable to me 
so late in the season ; the very dying of the leaves 
adds a variety of colours that is not unpleasant. I 
look upon it, as upon a beauty I once loved, whom 
I should preserve a respect for in her decay ; and as 
we should look upon a friend, with remembrance how 
he pleased us once, though now declined from his 
gay and flourishing condition. 

I write an hour or two every morning, then ride 
out a hunting upon the downs, eat heartily, talk 
tender sentiments with Lord B. or draw plans for 
houses and gardens, open avenues, cut glades, plant 
firs, contrive water-works, all very fine and beautiful 
in our own imagination. At night we play at Com- 
merce, aud play pretty high : I do more, I bett too ; 
for I am really rich, and must throw away my money 
if no deserving friend will use it. I like this course 
of life so well, that I am resolved to stay here till I 
hear of somebody’s 
coming after. 

Since you are so silent in the country, I can’t 
expect a word from you when you get to London. 
The first week must needs be wholly employed in 
making new gowns, the second in shewing them, the 
third in seeing other people’s, and fourth, fifth, and 
so on, in balls, plays, assemblies, operas, etc. How 
can a poor translator and hare-hunter hope for a 
minute’s memory ? Yet he comforts himself, to reflect 

Pope’s seat at Cirencester is still shewn. 
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that he shall be remembered when people have forgot 
what colours you wore, and when those at whom you 
dress shall be dust ! This is the pride of a poet : let 
me see if you dare own what is the pride of a woman ; 
perhaps one article of it may be, to despise those who 
think themselves of some value, and to shew your 
friends you can live without thinking of them at all. 
Do keep your own secrets, that such fellows as I may 
laugh at ye in the valley of Jehosaphat, where cunning 
, will be the foolishest thing in nature. But I forget 
' myself. I am talking as to women things that walk 
in the country, when possibly by this time you are 
got to London, and are goddesses. For how should 
ye be less when you are in your heaven ? If so, most 
adorable deities ! most celestial beauties ! hear the 
often-repeated invocation of a poet expecting immor- 
tality ! So may no complaints of unhappy niortals 
ever more disturb your eternal diversions ! Maintain 
your dignity, blessed saints ! and scorn to reveal 
yourselves to fools (though it be but -fair play, for 
they reveal themselves to every body). Goddesses 
must be all-sufficient ; they can neither want a friend, 
nor a correspondent. How arrogant a wretch am I 
then, who resolve to be one of these (if not both) to 
you, as long as I have a day to live ! 


LETTER XIII. 

TO MRS. MARTHA BLOUNT. 

Most Divine ! 

IS some proof of my sincerity towards you, that 
I write when I am prepared by drinking to speak 
truth ; and sure a letter after twelve at night must 
abound with that noble ingredient. That heart must 
have abundance of flames, which is at once warmed 
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by wine and you : wine awakens and refreshes the 
lurking passions of the mind, as varnish does the 
colours that are sunk in a picture, and brings them 
out in all their natural glowings. My good qualities 
have been so frozen and locked up in a dull constitu- 
tion at all my former sober hours, that it is very 
astonishing to me, now I am drunk, to find so much 
virtue in me. In these overflowings of my heart I 
pay you my thanks for those two obliging letter^ou 
favoured me with of the i 8th and 24th instant. That 
which begins with “ My charming Mr. Pope 1” w'as 
a delight to me beyond all expression : you have at 
last entirely gained the conquest over your fair sister : 
’tis true you are not handsome, for you are a w'oman, 
and think you are not : but this good-humour and 
tenderness for me has a charm that cannot be resisted. 
That face must needs be irresistible, which was adorned 
with smiles even when it could not see the coronation. 
I do suppose you will not shew this epistle out of va- 
nity, as I doubt not your sister does all I write to her. 
Indeed, to correspond w'ith Mr. Pope, may make any 
one proud who lives under a dejection of heart in the 
country. Every, one values Mr. Pope, but everyone 
for a different reason ; one for his adherence to the 
catholic faith ; another for his neglect of popish su- 
perstition ; one for his grave behaviour, another for 
his whimsicalness ; Mr. Titconib, for his pretty athe- 
istical jests ; Mr. Caryl, for his moral and Christian 
sentences ; Mrs. Teresa, for his reflections on Mrs. 
Patty ; and Mrs. Patty, for his reflections on Mrs. 
Teresa. It was but the other day I heard of Mrs. 
Fermor’s being actually and directly married. I 

wonder how the couple at look, stare, and 

simper, since that grand secret came out, which they 
so well concealed before. They concealed it as well 
as the barber does his utensils, when he goes to trim 
upon a Sunday, and his towels hang out all the way. 
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You know your doctor" is gone the way of all his pa- 
tients, and was hard put to it how to dispose of an 
estate miserably unwieldy and splendidly unuseful to 
him. Dr. Shadwell lately told a lady, he wondered 
she could be alive after him : she made answer, she 
wondered at it too, both because Dr. Radcliffe was 
dead, and because Dr. Shadwell was alive. I am 
Your most faithful admirer, 

friend, servant, any thing, etc. 

' I send you Gay’s Poem on the Princess". She is 
very fat. God help her husband ! 

LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 


Madam, Bath, Oi t. 6th. 

IF I may ever be allowed to tell you the thoughts I 
have so often of you in your absence, it is at this 
time, when I neglect the company of a great number 
of ladies, to write this letter. From the window 
where I am seated I command the prospect of twenty 
or thirty, in one of the finest promenades in the world, 
every moment that I take my eye oif from the paper. 
If variety of diversions and new objects be capable of 
driving our friends out of our minds, I have the best 
excuse imaginable for forgetting you ; for I have slid, 
I can’t tell now, into all the amusements of this place : 
my whole day is shared by the pump-assemblies, the 
walks, the chocolate-houses, raffling shops, plays, 
medleys, etc. We have no ladies who have the face, 
though some of them may have the impudence, to 
expect a lampoon. The prettiest is one I 'had the 
luck to travel with, who has found out so far as to 

" Dr. Radcliffe died in 1714, which may be the date of this letter. 

• Afterwirds Queen Caroline. 
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tell me, that whatever pretences I make to gaiety, 
my heart is not at Bath. Mrs. -Gage came hither tlie 
other day, and did me a double honour, in speaking 
to me, and asking publicly, when I saw you last ? 

I endeavour (like all awkward fellows) to become 
agreeable by imitation ; and observing who arc most 
in favour with the fair, I sometimes copy the civil air 
of Gascoin, sometimes the impudent one of Nash, 
and sometimes, for vanity, the silly one of a neighbour 
of yours, who has lost to the gamesters here that 
money, of which the ladies only deserve to rob a man 
of his age. This mistaken youth is so ignorant as to 
imagine himself as agreeable in the eyes of the sex to- 
day as he was yesterday, when he was worth three or 
four hundred pounds more. Alas ! he knows not, 
that just as much is left of a mistress’s heart, as is 
emptied from one’s own pocket ! My chief acquaint- 
ance of my own sex are the aforesaid Mr. Gascoin 
and Mr. Nash, of the other Dame Lindsey and Jenny 
Man. I am so much a rake as to be ashamed of being 
seen, with Dr. Parnelle. I alk people abroad, who 
that parson is ? We expect better company here next 
week ; and then a certain Earl p sh^ know what 
ladies drink his health every day since his disgrace, 
that you may be in the public pamphlets, as well as 
your humble servant. They say here are cabals held, 
under pretence of drinking waters ; and this scandal, 
like others, refreshes me, and elevates my spirits. I 
think no man deserves a monument that could not 
be wrapped in a winding-sheet of papers writ against 
him. If women could digest scandal as well as I, 
there are two that might be the happiest creatures in 
the universe. I have in one week run through what- 
ever they call diverting here ; and I should be 
ashamed to pass two just in the same track. I will 
therefore take but a trip to Longleat, which is twelve 

P Lord Oxford, probably. 
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miles hence, to visit my Lord Lansdowne, and return 
to London. 1 must tell you a truth, which is not, 
however, much to my credit. I never thought so 
much of yourself and your fair sister as since I' have 
been fourscore miles distant from you. At Binfield 
I look upon you as good neighbours, at London as 
pretty kind of women, and here as divinities, angels, 

f oddesses, or what you will. In like manner, I never 
new at what a rate I valued your life, till you were 
upon the point of dying. If Mrs. Teresa and you 
will but fall sick every season, I shall certainly die 
for you. Seriously, I value you both so much, that 
I esteem others much the less for your sakes ; you 
have robbed me of the pleasure of esteeming a thou* 
sand fine qualities in them, by shewi^ me so many 
in a superior degree in yourselves. T^ere are but 
two things in the world which can make you indif- 
ferent to me, which I believe you are not capable of j 
I mean ill-nature and malice. I have seen enough of 
you not to resent any frailty you could have, and no- 
thing less than a vice can make me like you less. I 
expect you should discover, by my common conduct 
towards you both, that this is true ; and that there- 
fore you should pardon a thousand things in me for 
that ^sposition. Expect nothing from me but truth 
and freedom, and I shall be always thought by you, 
what I always am. 

Your faithful, obliged humble servant.- 
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LETTER XV. 

TO MRS. TERESA BLOUNT. 

Madam, Twitenham, Dec. ir, 1720. 

1 send you this Christmas present, which I hope 
you’ll like, though it is not so properly brawn as I 
wish, for want of horn. I can’t be positive that it 
will be any recommendation to your goflte, to say it. 
has the pure country taste. I can’t tell but you 
may prefer even town brawn to country brawn. 

I found our house exactly like Noah’s ark, in every 
thing, except that there is no propagation of the 
species in it. As to the waters, we ride safe above 
them as yet. The prospect is prodigiously fine. It 
is just like an arm of the sea ; and the flood over my 
grass-plot, embraced between the two walls whose 
tops are only seen, looks like an open bay to the ter- 
race. The opposite meadow, where you so often 
walked, is covered with sails ; and, not to flatter you, 
I believe the flowers in it next spring will be rather 
attributed to the production of the waters, than of 
your footsteps, which will be very unpoetical after 
all. We see a new river behind Kingston, which was 
never beheld before ; and that our own house may not 
be void of wonders, we pump up gudgeons, through 
the pipe in the kitchen, with our water. Having 
finished my description, I conclude, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO MRS. MARTHA BLOUNT. 


Madam, Friday. 

J HAVE lon^ been sensible of your foreknowledge 
of the will of Heaven, which, ( as I have often told 
you) I can attribute to nothing but a secret corre- 
spondence with your fellow-beauties, the angels of 
light. In very deed my rambling associates have de- 
serted me. . Jervas has ladies to paint, and Duke 
Disney must visit a bishop, in hopes of his conversion. 
The duke is too sedate for me, notwithstanding he 
has so much mercury in him. Only Dr. Arbuthnot 
and I travel soberly and philosophically to Oxford, 
etc. inquiring into natural causes, and being some- 
times wise, sometimes in the spleen. It is very hard, 
this world is a thing, which every unfortunate think- 
ing creature must necessarily either laugh at, or be 
angry at : and if we laugh at it, people will say we 
are proud ; if we are angry at it, they’ll say we are 
ill-humoured. I beg your pardon for my spleen, to 
which you shewed so much indulgence, and desire 
yourself and your fair sister to accept of these fans as 
a part of my penalty. I desired Mr. Jervas to chuse 
two of the best he had ; but if these do not chance 
to hit your fancy, you’ll oblige me by taking your 
own choice out of twenty, when you go to London. 
What little discomposure they may receive by rump- 
ling, will be recovered if you keep them laid up 
smooth (as modest women do their petticoats). 

I can’t tell to whom I am obliged for two bottler 
of the white elder wine, which were given to our boy, 
unknown to me. But it looks like the gqod-natured 
trick of a kind, hearty, motherly gentlewoman ; and 
therefore I believe I owe it to Mrs. Blount, whom I 
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, entreat to think me her most faithful servant. Mr. 
Blount may esteem me so too, if he knows I cannot 
heartily wish him married. What to wish for Mrs. 
Teresa and you I know not, but that I wish as sin- 
cerely as I do. for myself, and that I am in love with 
you both, as I am with myself, and find myself most 
so with all three when I least suspect it. 

I am, Madam, etc. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, Tuesday, Ahr. 25, 

I FOUND my Lord Peterborough on his couch, 
where he gave me an account of the excessive suffer- 
ings he had passed through, . with a weak voice, but 
spirited. He talked of nothing but the great amend- 
ment of his condition, and of finishing the buildings 
and gardens for his best friend to enjoy after him ; 
that he had one care more, when he went into France, 
which was, to give a true account to posterity of some 
parts of history in Queen Anne’s reign, which Burnet 
had scandalously represented ; and of some others, to 
justify her against the imputation of intending to bring 
in the Pretender, which (to his knowledge) neither 
her ministers, Oxford and Bolingbroke, nor she, had 
any . design to do. He next told me, he had ended 
his domestic affairs, through such difficulties from the 
law, that gave him as much torment of mind, as his 
distemper had done of body, to do right to the person 
to whom he had obligations beyond expression ; that 
he had found it necessary not only to declare his mar- 
riage to all his relations, but (since the person who 
had married them was dead) to re-marry her in the 
church at Bristol, before witnesses. The warmth 
with which he spoke on these subjects, made me think 
VOL. VIII. s 
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him much recovered, as well as his talking of his 
present state as a heaven to what was past. I lay in 
the next room to him, where I found he was awake, 
and called for help most hours of the night, some- 
times crying out (or pain. In the morning he got up 
at nine, and was carried into his garden in a chair : 
he fainted away twice there. He fell, about twelve, 
into a violent pang, which made his limbs all shake, 
and his teeth chatter ; and for some time he lay cold 
as death. His wound was dressed (which is done 
constantly four times a day), and he grew gay, and 
eat at dinner with ten people. After this he was again 
in torment for a quarter of an hour ; and as soon as 
the pang was over, was carried again into the garden 
to the workmen, talked again of his history, and 
declaimed with great spirit against the meanness of the 
present great men and ministers, and the decay of 
public spirit and honour. It is impossible to conceive 
how much his heart is above his condition : he is 
dying every other hour, and obstinate to do whatever 
he has a mind to. He has concerted no measures 
beforehand for his journey, but to get a yacht in 
which he will set sail, but no place fixed on to reside 
at, nor has determined what place to land at, or pro- 
vided any accommodation for his going on land. He 
talks of getting towards Lyons, but undoubtedly he 
can never travri but to the sea-shore. I pity the poor 
woman who is to share in all he suffers, and who can 
in no one thing persuade him to spare himself. I 
think he must be lost in this attempt, and attempt it 
he will. 

He has with him, day after day, not only all his 
relations, but every creature of tne town of South- 
ampton that pleases. He lies on his couch, and 
receives them, though he says little. When his 
pains come, he desires them to walk out, but invites 
them to stay and dine or sup, etc. Sir Wilfred Law^ 
son and his Lady, Mrs. Mordaunt and Colonel Mor- 
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daunt, are here ; to-morrow come Mr- Poyntz, etc. 
for two days only, and they all go away together. 
He says he will go at the month’s end, if he is alive. 
I believe I shall get home on Wednesday night. I 
hope Lady Suffolk will not go sooner for Stowe, and, 
if not. I’ll go with her willingly. Nothing can be 
more affecting and melancholy to me than what I see 
here : yet he takes my visit so kindly, that I should 
have lost one great pleasure, had I not come. I have 
nothing more to say, as I have nothing in my mind 
but this present object, which indeed is extraordinary. 
This man was never bom to die like other men, any 
more than to live like them. 

I am ever yours, etc. 
LETTER XVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 


Stowe, July 4. 

’J’HE post after I writ to you, I received, with great 
pleasure, one from you ; and it increased that plea- 
sure to hope you would be in a little time in the 
country, which you love so' well, and when the wea- 
ther is so good. I hope it will not be your fate, 
though it commonly proves that of others, to be 
deserted by all your friends at court. I direct to your 
own house, supposing this will be sent after you, and 
having no surer way. For the same reason, I have 
directed a haunch of venison to be sent Mrs. Dryden, 
in case you are out of town. It will arrive next Mon- 
day early at LordCobham’s in Hanover-square ; but 
if you are in town, and would have it otherwise dis- 
posed of, you may prevent it, by sending thither over 
night a new direction to the porter. I will send you 
another from Hagley, if you appoint beforehand 
where it shall be left. Your next direction is to Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, at Hagley, near Stowerbridg9» 

s 2 
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Worcestershire^ where I hope to be on the tenth, or- 
sooner, if Mr. Lyttleton come. Mr. Grenville was 
here, and told me, he expected him in two or three 
days ; so I think we may travel on the eighth or ninth. 
Though I never saw this place in half ^e beauty and 
perfection it now has, I want to leave it, to hasten 
my return towards you ; or otherwise I could pass 
three months in agreeable rambles and slow joumies. 
I dread that to Worcester and back; for every one 
tells me it is perpetual rock, and the worst of rugged 
roads ; which really 'not only hurt me at present, but 
leave consequences very uneasy to me. The Duke of 
Argyle was here yesterday, and assures me what Mr. 
Lyttleton talks of as one day’s journey must be two, 

, or an intolerable fatigue. He is the happiest man he 
ever was in his life. This garden is beyond alb-descrip- 
tion in the new part of it : I am every.hour in it, but 
dinner and night, and every hour envying myself the 
delight of it, because not partaken by you, who 
would see it better, and consequently emoy it more. 
Lady Cobham and Mrs. Speed, who (except two 
days) have been the sole inhabitants, wish you were 
here, as much at least as they wished for their gowns, 
which are not yet all recovered, and therefore I fear 
yours is not. You might be more at your own dis- 
posal than usually ; for every one takes a different 
way, and wanders about, till we meet at noon. All 
the mornings we breakfast and dispute ; after dinner, 
and at night, music and harmony ; in the garden, 
fishing ; no politics and no cards, nor much reading. 
This agrees exactly with me ; for the want of cards 
sends us early to bed. I have no complaints, but that 
I wish for you and cannot have you. I will say no. 
more — but that I think 0/ and for you, as I ever did 
and ever shall, present or absent. I can really forget 
‘every thing besides. 

I don’t see that any thing can be done as to Mr. 
Russel, except having the lease carried to Mr. Arbuth, 
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not, and the alterations added. He will correct the 
draft ; and if it be ready for signing, so much the 
better ; for else I fear the lawyers will be all out of 
town before she returns. 

I desire you will write a post-letter to my man 
John at what time you would have the pine-apples 
to send Lady Gerard, and whither he is to send them 
in town ? I have had none yet ; but I bade him send 
you the that ripen^, — I mean, ior yourself . 

But if you are out of town, pray tell him, to whom 
he shall send it ? I have also ordered him, as soon a» 
several of them ripen, to inquire of you where and 
when you would have any, whicli I need not say are 
wholly at your service. 

The post comes in crossly here, and after I have 
written for the most part : but I keep this to the last, 
in case I have any letter to-night, that I may add to it, 
as I sincerely shall, my thanks, whenever you oblige 
me by writing, but still more by thinking me, and all 
I say, sincere ; as you safely may, and always may. — 
Wednesday, 12 o’clock. 

Adieu. I am going to the Elysian fields, where I ' 
shall meet your idea. 

The post is come in without any letters which I 
need answer; which is a pleasure to me, except with 
regard to yours. I did not expect another from you, 
but as you said in your first that you might send one ; 
and I thank you for the intention. I hope the more, 
that you are out of town for it, and shall rejoice the 
more when I have one. Pray take care of yourself. 
Mr. Bethel is got well home. 

Adieu, once more. I am going to dream of you. 

Nine at night. 

John bearle, of whom in his will 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE SAME. 


Dear Madam, Stowe, Saturday, 

J THINK you will not complain again that I don’t 
write often enough ; but as to long letters, it is 
hard to say much, when one has nothing to tell you 
but what you should believe of course, and upon long 
experience. All is repetition of one great truth, 
which is lessened, when it really is so, by too frequent 
professions. And then the other things are of places 
and persons that little or not at all affect you, or 
interest you. You have often rebuked me for talking 
too much of myself and my own motions ; and it is 
surely more trifling and absurd to write them, than to 
talk them ; considering too that the clerks of the post- 
oflice read these letters. But I am not at all ashamed, 
that they and all the world know how much I esteem 
you, or see that I am one who continue to live with 
men out of favour at court, with the same regard as if 
they were in power. Mrs. Blount’s friend, and Lord 
Cobham’s friend, and Mr. Lyttleton’s friend, does 
not envy them, nor their master’s best friends ; and 
has more honour, and less impertinent curiosity, than 
to open any of their letters, did they fall in his way. 
Nor does he think they have any secrets more worth 
inquiry than what they will find in this letter. So I 
go on to tell you, that I am extremely well, as well 
as ever I expected to be in every thing, or desire to be, 
except my constitution be mended, or you made happier. 
Yet I think we have both of us the ingredients about 
us to make us happy. Your natural moderation is 
greater than mine ; yet I have no sort of ambition 
nor vanity, that costs me an uneasy moment. Your 
temper is much more cheerful ; and that temper joined 
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with innocence, and a consciousness of not the least 
inclination to hurt, or disposition to envy another, is 
a lasting security of that calm state of mind, which 
nothing can take from you, not sickness nor age itself. 
But the shill of your conduct would be, to avoid and fly 
as far as possible from all occasions of ruffling it; or 
such vexations, which, though they cannot destroy 
it, can and will cloud it, and render you the more 
liable to be uneasy for being more tender ^ and less 
inclined to make or see others uneasy. That nvay they 
will get your very temper into their power, and you 
will grow, in appearance, the worse woman, for being 
really at your heart the better. Unkindnesses and 
ungrateful returns are therefore the things you should 
get out of the way of, and, by so doing, you will 
preserve all your good-will for them, which though 
they don’t merit, yet you would preserve ; and avoid 
seeing what they cannot but wish you did not see^ 
though they cannot help shewing. It is certain, 
both they and you would be easier, were you quite 
removed from them. However, while you stay with 
them, I am glad you can fifid any circumstance of 
satisfaction, and particularly that you like so well the 
situation of the house, fields, etc. ; but do not be like 
the swallow, and, because it is pleasant in the Summer, 
lie still and be frozen to death in the winter ; for you 
will certainly find it no winter habitation, and would 
do well to provide a better against that season. 

I wonder you have not heard from Mr. Fortescue. 
I wrote to him just after, and mentioned the same 
thing, and to me he has yet returned no answer, at 
least John has sent me no letter. I think he is more 
to be depended on than a direct courtier, though a 
Judge. I was disappointed in not finding you gone 
with Mr. Schutz. As a German, I think it possible 
he may be dull enough not to care for you ; but be 
that as it will, as a courtier, if his duty to Madam 
V comes in the way, he must prefer it to any 
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other request what soever. I had directed the venison 
beforehand, just as you wished I see, and that was a 
pleasure to me. 1 had sent also two lines to Mrs^ 

Dr , to tell her it came by your order, in case 

you had been out of town. As to the pine>apple, I 
wish I had had it myself, or that you had sent it 
to any better friend, — Mrs. Price, or any honest 
body. 

Mr. Lyttleton is just arrived, and I set forward on 
Monday. On Tuesday I hope to. get to his house ; 
and, if able, to get to General Dormer’s in ten days 
(including journey and all). 

I thank you for what you told Lord Combury, 
He writ to me very warmly, and talks of finding me 
wherever I am. I have given him the best account 
I can of my return to General Dormer’s, about the 
20th, I believe. I wish you would go with Mrs. 
Grevill to Astrop (it is but fifteen miles ofiF), and 
stay with Lady Cobham till Lady Gerard returned.. 
from Lancashire, and called you. She and Mrs. Speed 
wish extremely for any honest company at present^ 
and you would be quite easy. But this I know is a. 
dream ; and almost every thing I wish, in relation to- 
you, is so always! Adieu. 1 hope you take Spaw 
wraters, though you mention it not. God keep you t 
and let me hear from you. 


LETTER XX. 

TO THE SAME. 


Dear Madam, 

RITING is become very painful to me, if I would 
write a letter of any length. In bed, or sitting, 
it hurts my breast ; and in the afternoon I can do 
nothing, still less by candle-light. I would else tell 
you every thing that passed Mtween Mr. Allen and 
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me* He proposed to have stayed only to dinner y but 
recollecting the next day v?as Good Friday, he said he- 
would take a bed here, and fast with me. The next 
morning I desired him to come into my room before I . 
rose, and opened myself very freely upon the subject, 
requiring the same unreserve on his part. I told him 
what I thought of Mrs. Allen’s conduct to me before 
you came, and both hers and his after. He did pretty 
much what you expected ; utterly denied any unkind- 
ness or coolness, and protested his utmost desire, and 
answered for hers, to have pleased you ; laid it all 
upon the mutual dissatisfaction between you and her, 
and hoped I would not be altered toward him by any; 
misrepresentation you might make ; not that he believed 
you would tell an untruth, but that you saw things in^ 
a mistaken light. I very strongly told him you never- 
made any such ; nor, if he considered, was it possible, 
since all that had passed I saw with my own eyes, and 
heard with my own ears. I told him I did not impute 
the unkindness shewn me, in behaving so coldly, to him 
originally, but to Mrs. Allen ; and fairly told him I 
suspected it to have proceeded from some jealousy she 
had of some designs we had upon his house at Hamp- 
ton, and confirmed it by the reports I had heard of it 
from several hands. But he denied this utterly too. 
I pressed then, that she must have had some very unjust 
or bad thing suggested to her against you ; but he 
assured me it all rested upon a mutual misunderstanding 
between you two, which appeared in two or three 
days, and which he spoke to his wife about, but found 
he could not make her at all easy in ; and that he 
never in his whole life, was so sorry at any disappoint- 
ment. I said much more, being opener than I 
intended at first ; but finding him own nothing, but 
stick to this, I turned to make slighter of it, and told 
him he should not see my behaviour altered to Mrs. 
Allen so much as hers had been to me (which he 
declared he did not see) j and that I could answer for 
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it, Mrs. Blount was never likely to take any notice 
of the whole, so far from misrepresenting any par- 
ticular. 

There were some other particulars, which I may 
recollect, or tell when we meet. I thought his beha- 
viour a little shy ; but in mine, I did my very best to 
shew I was quite unconcerned what it was. He parted, 
inviting himself to come again at his return in a fort- 
night. He has been very ill, and looks so. I don^t 
intend to see them in town. But God knows whether 
I can see any body there ; for Cheselden is going to 
Bath next Monday, with whom at Chelsea I thought 
to lodge, and so get to you in a morning. 

My own condition is much at one ; and, to save 
writing to you the particulars, which I know you 
desire to be apprized of, I inclose my letter to the 
Doctor. 

I assure you I don’t think half so much what will 
become of me, as of you ; and when I grow worst, I 
find the anxiety for you doubled. Would to God 
you would quicken your haste to settle, by reflecting 
what a pleasure it would be to me just to see it, and to 
see you at ease ; and then I could contentedly leave 
you to the providence of God in this life, and resign 
myself to it in the other ! I have little to say to you 
when we meet, but I love you upon unalterable prin- 
ciples, which makes me feel my heart the same to you 
as if I saw you every hour. Adieu. 

Easter day. 

Pray give my services to Lady Gerard j and pray 
get me some answer to Dr. King, or else it will cost 
me a letter of excuse to have delayed it so long. 

I do not imderstand by your note, nor by Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s, whether you think of coming hither 
to-morrow, or when. Mr. Murray’s depends on his 
recovery, which is uncertain ; and Lord Bolingbroke, 
the end of the week. 
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LETTER XXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

§0 Strange a disappointment as I met with, the 
extreme sensibility which I know is in your nature, 
of such monstrous treatment, and the bitter reflection 
that I was wholly the unhappy cause of it, did really 
so distract me, while with you, that I could neither 
speak, nor move, nor act, ndr think. I was like a 
man stunned or stabbed, where he expected an em- 
brace : and I was dejected to death, seeing I could do 
or say nothii^ to comfort, but every thing rather to 
hurt you. But for God’s sake know that I under- 
stood it was goodness and generosity you shewed me, 
under the appearance ef anger itself. When you 
bid me first go to Lord B.’s from them, and then 
hasten thither, I was sensible it was in resentment of 
their conduct to me, and to remove me from such 
treatment, though you stayed alone, to suffer it your- 
self. But I depended you would not have been a day 
longer in the house after I left you last ; and of all I 
have endured, nothing gave me so much pain of 
heart, as to find by your letters you were still under 
their roof. I dread their provoking you to any 
expression unworthy of you. Even laughter would be 
taking too much notice ; but I more dread your 
spirits, and falling under such a dejection as renders 
you incapable of resolving on the means of getting 
out of ail this. You frightep yourself more than, 
were you in any other house, you would be sensible 
you need do. If you would go directly to London,*' 
you may, without the least danger, go in a coach and 
six of King’s horses (with a servant on horseback as 
far as Marlborough, writing to John to meet you 
there), for 6 or 7 I., as safe, no doubt, as in any noble- 
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man or gentleman’s coach. If you would stay a 
few days at Lady Cox’s, you might, as many do, be 
carried in a chair to Lincomb, and be all day among 
people who either love you, or have civility and huma- 
nity. Or if you cared to pass that time at Holt, where 
Lady Cox and Lady Bp. are ; and as soon as the 
Duchess of Qu i^eensbury) comes, you may depend 
upon it, if you write, she will send her coach for you, 
thither. Lady Archibald (I cannot doubt) would lend 
you her coach to go, if they have not sent back their 
horses, which I don’t suppose from your letter. An-, 
other easy way of going to Amesbury is to Sandy 
Lane, in a morning, to which place the Duchess can 
easily send, and you’ll be there before night- Or 
lastly, Mr. Arbuthnot and I will come in a very good 
coach from hence any day you name, take you up at 
Lincomb, or Lady Cox’s, by nine in the morning, 
and cjlrry you and your maid safe, either to London, 
or Amesbury. He has a friend who lives by Salisbury, 
with whom he and I would gladly pass a day or two. 
Sir Edward Deboovery ; and then carry you on to 
London from Amesbury, which is witliin six miles of 
him. 

All I beg is, that you will not stay a moment at 
the only place in England (lam satisfied) where you 
can be so used; and where, for your sake and for 
my own too, I never, will set foot more. However 
well I might wish the man, the woman is a minx, 
and an impertinent one, and he will do what she 
would have him. I don’t wonder they don’t speak a 
word of me ; {but) some words I have spoken to 
hinu I shall not write till (/) get home, if then ; 
but show my resentment without lessening myself. 
For God’s sake do the same. Leave them without a 
, word, and send for your things. 

But I hope you have, I am sure you have, surely 
you must have done this already. In any other house 
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you will breathe, and recover yourself. The Bethels 
are good. The ladies are well-bred, and you will be 
in a state both of body and mind not to intimidate 
your poor soul to death, but consult on the easiest 
means either to stay or go. All I insist upon is, that 
you do not directly go to London, without a servant 
who may come back to give an account how you got 
that part of the way, and that John may be with you 
the rest, unless (which I think best, if you don't 
except to it) you write to him to come quite to you. 
I have drawn up an order, which you may fill up as 
you like for either purpose, and date and fix the day 
and place. 

Pray make me easy, with the news that you have 
left their house. I fully hoped it when I writ to you 
last post (for your letter I did not receive till night, 
by the postmaster’s great care, who, instead of letting 
it be at the post-house where we ordered our letters to 
be left, had found out our lodgings, and sent them 
while we were abroad thither). I hope you had a little 
box, with some wine ; and Lord Chest (^jyfirA/) did 
as he promised me, as to franks. Sir John Swinburn 
and his Lady, and Mr. Southwell, asked much of 
you. I have not been at the Long Room or Wells, 
and seen no company more ; so I cannot say any 
thing about the venison ; but I doubt not they had 
it, or will have the other. I think it best still to 
inclose to Mr. Edwyn. I should not wonder if listeners 
at doors should open letters. W. is a sneaking par- 
son, and I told him lie flattered. 
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LETTER XXII. 

TO MRS. TERESA BLOUNT. 

the weather proves very blustering and uncertain, 
we would by no means give you all the trouble 
or the ceremony of taking leave of us. But my mo- 
ther will wait upon you in a chariot soon after dinner 
(if you are not otherwise engaged). I am engaged 
to be with Mr. Craggs till five or six ; after which I 
shall be very glad to pass the evening with you, if you 
have nothing to do. But if you prefer coming hither, 
the same chariot may carry you back. I beg you to 
do just what is most convenient to yourselves ; for 
ceremony is to no purpose, I think, either with those 
that are friends, or with those that are not. We are 
very much your humble servants. 


LETTER XXIII. 

TO THE MISSES BLOUNT. 

Dear Ladies, 'ilmrsday. 

Y OU have here all the fruit Mr. Dancastle’s garden 
affords, that I could find in any degree of ripe- 
ness. They were on the trees at eleven o’clock this 
morning, and I hope will be with you before night. 
Pray return, sealed up, by the bearer, every single bit 
of paper that wraps them up ; for they are the only 
copies of this part of Homer. If the fruit is not so 
good as I wish, let the gallantry of this wrapping 
paper make up for it. I am 

Yours. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 

Madam, 

J AM here studying ten hours a day, but thinking of 
you in spite of all the learned. The epistle of 
Eloisa grows warm, and begins to have some breath- 
ings of the heart in it, which may make posterity think 
I was in love. I can scarce find in my heart to leave 
out the conclusion I once intended for it. 

I am to pass three or four days in high luxury, 
with some company, at my Lord Burlington’s. We 
are to walk, ride, ramble, dine, drink, and lie together. 
His gardens are delightful, his music ravishing ; yet I 
shall now and then cast a thought on Charles-street. 

May you have all possible success both in your 
devotions this week, and your masquerade the next. 
Whether you repent or sin, may you do all you wish ; 
and when you think of me, either laugh at me, or 
pray for me, which you please. 


LETTER XXV. 

TO THE MISSES BLOUNT. 

] F my memory had not deceived me, this was the 
volume of Clarendon which you commanded. It is 
accompanied with a book which I think a very pretty 
one, and I believe you have never read. I c^’t 
express the desire I have of being hiappy with you a 
few days (or nights, if you would give me leave) at 
Maple-Durham ; where, I dare say, you relish the 
delights of solitude and shades, much better than I 
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can be able to do till I see you. For, in very deed. 
Ladies, I love you both, very sincerely and passionate! yv 
though not so romantically (perhaps) as such as you 
may expect, who have been used to receive more com- 
plimental letters and high flights from your own sex, 
than ever I am like to reach to. In earnest, I know 
no two things I would change you for, this hot wea- 
ther, except two good melons. - 

I have hitherto been detained here by a doctor of 
divinity, whom I am labouring to convert from the 
Protestant religion ; and in two days I must be at 
Hampton-court, and (for all I know) at London. 
Upon n^y return, Mr- Harcourt has promised me to- 
be here ; after which, I vsnll try if you will admit me. 
I am without any more nonsense than I was born to ; 
that is to say, without any ceremony, I am, (I say) 
before the Lord, Ladies, 

Your mosf faithful, 

insignificant, humble servant- ‘ 


LETTER XXVL 

TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 


Madam, Friday, 3d of June* 

J DARE not pretend to instruct a lady when to take- 
any thing kindly. Their own hearts are always the 
best directors. But if I might, I would tell you, 
that if ever I could have any merit with you, it is in 
writing to you at a time when I am studying to forget 
every creature I ever loved or esteemed ; when I am 
concerned for nothing in the world, but the life of one 
or two who are to be impeached, and the health of a 
lady that has been sick ; when I am to be entertained 
only with that jade whom every body thinks I love as 
a mistress, but whom in reality I hate as a wife, — my 
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muse. Pity me, Madam, who am to lie-in of a poeti- 
cal child for at least two months. As soon as I am 
up again. I’ll wait upon you ; but in the mean time 
I beg to hear if you are quite recovered from your 
ague, — the only thing I desire to hear from any one 
in my present state of oblivion. 

Not that I am so vain as to expect a favour from 
your hands, which I never yet received ; I do not say, 
never merited to receive ; for I know both how little, 
and how much I deserve at your hands, though it is 
impossible you should. But if you will send those 
books of mine, which you are weary of, by one of 
your servants, he may at the same time inform me of 
your health. He may add to my satisfaction, by 
acquainting me of that of Mr. Blount, Mrs. Blount, 
and your fair sister. This letter may very possibly 
be the only thing that hinders you from a total forget- 
fulness of me. I would to God 1 could as easily for- 
get Maple-Durham is within ten miles of me. I am 
just in the condition of the poor people in purgatory; 
heaven is in sight, and the pain of loss the greatest I 
endure. I hope to be happy in a little time, and live 
jn that hope. 

Your’s and Mrs. Teresa’s 

most obedient, faithful servant. 

I desire Mr. Blount not to send for his first volume 
of Homer to London. I shall have one for him on a 
better paper than ordinary, by Thursday next. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

London, Tuesdar. 

JAM very glad I did not defer seejng Mr. Bethel. 

I found him last night so bad, and panting for 
breath, that I can scarce imagine he ever will recover. 
Yet this morning he is quite another man, and so 
much mended, that it is scarce conceivable he is the 
same person. So it seems it is with him, but much 
worse in town than on the road. It was impossible 
to get him to Twitnam : he stays but one day more, 
and sets out on Thursday morning. I wish to God 

you could borrow Lady A ’s chariot to-morrow, 

just to look at him in the morning, and return to her 
to dinner. He lodges next door to Lord Shelburne’s. 
He does not expect this j but I think it would be a 
satisfaction to your own mind, and perhaps we shall 
never see him more. God’s will must be obeyed ; 
but I am excessively wounded by it. Adieu. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

TO TERESA BLOUNT. 


Madam, 

J WONDER you should imagine I thought you 
had done any thing amiss ; when the letter I sent 
you last so fully explained my meaning. I think that 
shews you it is unreasonable I should trouble you so 
frequently ; and I can’t think you so much a woman, 
as to expect I should continue to act unreasonably, 
only because I have done so too long already. 
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I will wait upon you before noon ; and am very 
truly and honestly what I profess myself, Madam, 
Your most faithful friend, 

and sincere humble servant. 


LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Chiswick, 4 o’clock, Tuesdays 
Dear Madam, Dec. 31. 

really a CTeat concern to me, that you mistook 
me so mucn this morning. I have sincerely an 
extreme esteem for you ; and, as you know I am 
distracted in one respect, for God’s sake don’t judge 
and try me by the methods of unreasonable people. 
Upon the faith of a man who thinks himself not dis- 
honest, I meant no disrespect to you. I have been 
ever since so troubled at it, that I could not help 
writing the minute I got home. Believe me, much 
more tnan I am my own, . - 

Yours. 


LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME. 


Dear Madam, 

J SEND you your book, and have not forgot to 
give commission about the lavender. I find I shall 
stay a little longer than I intended, my mother being 
so much mended by change of air, both as to her 
cough and her spirits, that she will meet me at 
Oxford, where she will see the place, and return 
with me. 
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I could be glad to know certainly, whether you 
will have the coach I bought, or not ? that I may 
either dispose of it, or keep it acccordingly. If your 
objection be to the standing, or care of it, this Sum- 
mer, you shall not be troubled with any thought of it 
till Winter. Upon this, and all other such occasions, 
I can say but just this, — Either you would have me 
your friend, or you would not. If you would, why 
do you refuse any service I can do you ? If you 
would not, why do you ever receive any ? 

I have nothing to add, but to wish you all happi- 
ness, and to assure you 

I am, etc. 


LETTER XXXI. 

TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 


Madam, 

^HIS is purely to give you the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that I have not been unmindful of your 
affairs, and that I shall omit no occasion of doing 
what you order me. I find, from those whose judg- 
ment I myself most depend upon, that it is thought 
the South Sea will rather fall than rise, tpward the 
sitting of the parliament ; and upon this belief I have 
myself kept a thousand five hundred pounds lying by 
me, to buy at such a juncture. The general opinion 
is, that the parliament will tax the funds ; and if so, 
one may certainly make advantages of money then in 
one’s hands, which will more than answer its lying 
dead these two months. 

However, I have given orders to buy 500I. for 
myself, as soon as South Sea falls to 103, which you 
shall have if you have a mind to it. It will amount 
to near six per cent. ; and my broker tells me he 
thinks it will fall to that. 
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But if you order me to do otherwise, with part* or 
all of the sum I have of yours, I will obey you.- 
Hitherto I have only acted in your affair as I have 
done in my own. 

I hope you had the Grand Cyrus by the Reading 
coach, above a week ago. I am in London almost 
constantly, and every hour in company ; have renewed 
all my idle and evil haunts ; am not very well ; sit up 
very late, etc. I have lately been told, my person is 
in some danger; and (in any such case) the sum of 
1121 1. will be left for you in Mr. Gay’s hands. I 
have made that matter secure against accidents. . 

Gay is well at court, and more in the way of being 
served than ever. However, not to trust too much 
to hopes, he will have a play acted in four or five 
weeks, which we have driven a bargain for. 

I long to see you both : and love you so very well, 
that I wish I were the handsomest fellow in England, 
for your sakes. I dined yesterday with Jacky Camp- 
bell, at the Duke of Argyle’s. Gay dines dally with, 
the Maids of Honour. Adieu, I am melancholy, — i 
^d drunk. 

^ Tuesday night. 


LETTER XXXII. 

TO THE SAME. 


Madam, Sund.'iv. 

'PHIS is just to let you know, that being again in 
the city yesterday, I was obliged to stay so late, 
that I could not go home : so that, if you have any 
thing to say to me,, here I am ; and here shall stay, 
till the matter of your annuities is decided, on purpose 
to do as you commission me. I expected some answer 
to my last. 
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Your other business is at last brought about. I 
have borrowed money upon ours and Mr. Eckersal’s 
orders, and bought 500L stock S. Sea at iSo. It is 
since risen to 184. I wish us all good luck in it, and 
am very glad to have done what you seemed so de- 
sirous of. 

I am, etc. 


My faithful services to your mother and sister. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Madam, 

J FIND, upon coming to town, that Mrs. Robin- 
son’s ■■ tickets are not given out till to-morrow. I 
hope this notice will arrive in time, before you are 
engaged otherwise. 

If you’ll give this bearer your exchequer orders for ^ 
500I. I’ll get them register’d, and the interest re- 
ceived ; this being a proper time to send them to the 
exchequer. 

I heartily wish you all the amusements and pleasures 
I must be (for a time at least) deprived of. I beg 
you to think me not the worst of your friends, who, 
after so many mistakes, and so many misfortunes, am 
resolved to continue unalterably. Madam, 

Yours. 


’’ Mrs. Anastasia Rcbinson, the celebrated singer, afterwards 
I.ady l^eterborough. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO TERESA BLOUNT. 


Madam, Fvh. ai 

J AM too much out of order to trouble you with a 
long letter. But I desire to know what is your 
meaning, to resent my complying with your request, 
and endeavouring to serve you in the way you pro- 
posed, as if I had done you some great injury ? You 
told me, if such a thing was the secret or my heart, 
you should entirely forgive, and think wall of me. I 
told it, and find the contrary. You pretended so 
much generosity, as to offer your service in my behalf. 
The minute after, you did me as ill an office as you 
could, in telling the party concerned, it was all but 
an amusement, occasioned by my loss of another lady. 

You express yourself desirous of increasing your 
present income upon life. I proposed the only method 
I then could find, and you encouraged me to proceed 
in it. When it was done, you received it as if it 
were an affront ; since, when I find the very thing in 
the very manner you wished, and mention it to you, 
you don^t think it worth an answer. 

If your meaning be, that the very things you ask, 
and wish, become odious to you, when it is I that 
comply with them, or bring them about ; pray own 
it, and deceive me no longer with any thought, but 
that you hate me. My fnendship is too warm and 
sincere to be trifled with ; therefore, if you have any 
meaning, tell it me, or you must allow me to take 
away that which perhaps you don’t care to keep. 

Your humble servant. 

I shall speedily obey you, in sending the papers 
you ordered ; which, when I do, be pleased to sign 
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the inclosed receipt, and return it by the bearer of 
them. 


LETTER XXXV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, 

Your letter gives me a concern, which none, but 
one who (in spite of all accidents) is still a friend, 
can feel. I am pleased, however, that any thing I 
said explains my past actions or words in a better 
sense than you took them. 1 know in my heart (a 
very uneorrupt witness), that I was constantly the 
thing I professed myself to be, to you ; that was, 
something better, I will venture to say, than most 
people were capable to be, to you, or any body else. 

As for forgiveness, I am approaching, I hope, to 
that time and condition, in which every body ought 
to give it, and to ask it of all the world. I sincerely 
do so with regard to you ; and beg pardon also for 
that very fault of which I taxed others, my vanity, 
which made me so resenting. 

We are too apt to resent things too highly, till we 
come to know, by some great misfortune or other, 
how much we are born to endure : and as for me, you 
need not suspect of resentment a soul which can feel 
nothing but grief. 

I desire extremely to see you both again : yet I 
believe I shall see you no more ; and I sincerely hope., 
as well as think, both of you will be glad of it. I 
therefore wish you may each of you find all you de- 
sired I could be, in some one whom you may like 
better to see. In the mean time, I bear testimony of 
both of you to each other, that I have certainly known 
you truly and tenderly each other’s friend, and wish 
you a long enjoyment of each other’s love and affec- 
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tionate offices. I am piqued at your brother, as much 
as I have spirits left to be piqued at any one ; and I 
promise you I will prove it, by doing every thing I 
can in your service. 

I am sincerely. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

TO THE MISSES BLOUNT. 

Ladies, Thursday iTinrik. 

pRAY think me sensible of your civility and good 
meaning, in asking me to come to you. 

You will please to consider, that my coming or not 
is a thing indifferent to both of you. But God knows 
it is far othervy^ise to me with respect to one of you. 

I scarce ever come but one 01 two things happens, > 
which equally afflicts me to the soul: either i make 
her uneasy, or I see her unkind. 

If she has any tenderness, I can only give her every 
day trouble and melancholy. If she has none, the 
daily sight of so undeserved a coldness must wound 
me to death. 

It is forcing one of us to do a very hard and very 
unjust thing to the other. 

My continuing to see you will, by turns, teaze all 
of us. My staying away can at worst be of ill conse- 
quence only to myself. 

And if one of us is to be sacrificed, I believe we are 
all three agreed who shall be the person. 


VOL. VIII. U 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

TO TERESA BLOUNT. 

J TAKE it kindly whenever you command any thing 
of me : I shall not want the horses all day, being 
to have our party with Mrs. Lepell. I wish to God 
I were as fit to keep you company as those who love 
you far less. Nothing could be so bitter to a tender 
mind, as to displease most, where he would (and 
ought in gratitude) to please best. I am faithfully 
yours : unhappy enough to want a great deal of in- 
dulgence ; but sensible I deserve it less and less from 
my disagreeable carriage. I am truly grateful to 
you for pardoning it so often, not able to know when 
I can overcome it, and only able to wish you could 
bear me better. 
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I'UOM 

MR. POPE 


TO 

MRS. NEWSHAM, MR. AND MRS. KNIGHT, 
AND MRS. NUGENT ». 


LETTER I. 

TO MRS. NEWSHAM, 

AT CIIADSHUN T, WARWICKSHtRE. 

Madam, Twit’nam, Dec. 21. 

J-JAVING been long and closely confined at home 
in attending a most dangerous illness of my mo- 
ther, (whose life was wholly despaired of, and, through 
seversJ relapses since, very precarious,) I never heard 
till last week what I sincerely condole with you upon. 
I cannot help breaking through the ceremony of the 
world, and writing as if I had the title of a relation 
to you. I thank God I am of that frame, that I can 
and do feel very sensibly for my friends in such cir* 

* The leader will soon discover that these female names miv 
be comprized in one. 

Mrs. Newsham was the wife of Newsham, Esq. of thicU 

filiunt in Warwii.k.sliire, and was afterwards married tofohn Knight, 
Esq. Pope corresponded with both families. 
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cumstances. I cannot express how much ; nor will 
words lessen whatever you feel. I will leave this sub- 
ject. When you care to hear more from me, I shall 
wish to write to you ; and am, indeed, with all the 
good wishes of a friend, sincerely. 


LETTER ir. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, 

2 HOPE you are so good a relation as to think it a 
reasonable impediment to my writing to you, 
(which I purposed as soon as you got into Warwick- 
shire,) that my mother w'as very ill. She is now so 
much better, that I begin to look with more cheerful- 
ness on the coming part of my life : contrary to most 
sons, I think, of all friends, a friend of one’s family is 
the best ; they are generally the surest, for merit sel- 
dom gets the better of blood. The world of late has 
been so bad, that it has seemed unwilling to attribute 
much merit to those who love us naturally, as kindred 
(and above all, parents) do : the true reason of which 
I fear is, that we are too ready to depreciate the kind- 
nesses we receive, to excuse our own careless, if not 
ungrateful, returns to them. But though our rela- 
tions be obliged to be kind to us, are we therefore not 
obliged to be grateful to them ? For my part I am so 
unmshionable as to think my mother the best friend I 
have, for she' is certainly the most partial one. There- 
fore as she thinks the best of me, she must be the 
kindest to me. And I am morally certain she does 
that without any difficulty, or art, which it would cost 
the devil and all of pains for any body else to do. 

In this domestic way of thinking, you will not take 
me too much for a complimental person, if I, seriously 
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and heartily, wish to know from you that Mr. New- 
sham is in a better state of health. I am truly sorry 
that you can’t pass the winter here, especially when it 
is occassioned by such an obstacle : but 1 know from 
myself (who am like on the same account to see very- 
little of the town this winter), that there is more true 
satisfaction in doing right, and in acting tenderly, than 
in all the vain, empty things, which the lovers of the 
tow'll ( the Cornishes of the world) can call pleasures. 
They hate the very thoughts of paradise, because it 
is described as a garden ; and have no opinion of 
heaven, but as they fancy it like an opera. 

I would not say this before Mr. Elliot who has 
bought (at my instigation) the marble for the statue 
upon which the Italian is now at work. I will not 
forget those cautions about the forehead, hair, etc. 
which we observed w’hcn we met on that occasion. 
You know that I have enough of yours in my hands, 
to answer the statuary’s demands for the future. I 
have made the Latin inscription as full, and yet as 
short, as I possibly could. It vexes me to reflect how 
little I must say, and how far short all I can say is, of 
wliat I believe, and feel, on that subject ; like true 
lovers’ expressions, that vex the heart from whence 
tliey come, to find how cold and faint they must seei^ 
to others, in comparison of what inspires them inward- 
ly in themselves : the heart glows, while the tongue 
faulters. 

I shall try my interest with Mr. Nicols, in behalf 
of the young gentleman, who is so much a part of 
you. I had once an interest with him : and (because 
be is a good man) I will believe I have it still, for the 
same cause tliat I have some with you : one whom he 

' Edward Elliot, of Port Elliot, Esq. who married Harriet, 
sister of Mr. Secretary Cragi-s. 

Mrs. Newsham was also sister to Mr. Secretary Cr -ges, and if 
is Ills monument whicli is the subject of this and some of the fol- 
lowing letters. 
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loved and respected, happened to love me, though now 
removed from us for ever ! That will be a reason with 
grateful and reflecting minds, to devolve benevo- 
lencies, and continue good wishes, from generation to 
generation. 

I am, etc. 


LETTER III. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, Tultenham, July 9th. 

YOU would have had a very free companion and 
correspondent of me, and have inherited that open 
and unreserved behaviour, which I both learned from 
your brother, and practised to him : but the day that 
you passed at Twitnam, you did a thing that took 
away all my liberty, and made me a much less easy 
acquaintance than I hoped to have been to you. Me- 
thinks this period looks like a love-letter, to tell a 
lady she has taken away my liberty ; but you’ll un- 
derstand it in a more serious sense : and I assure you, 
I am, instead of your friend, so much your enemy for 
this, that I will live to be revenged of you. And in 
the mean time Hike one that is very much intent upon 
revenge,^ I will say not a word more about it, but 
seem entirely to forget it. 

The Italian sculptor has not yet finished his clay 
model. Indeed, it is a vast disadvantage as to the like- 
ness, not to be able to see the life. What would not 
you and I give that that were possible ? But at last, 
by comparing the two other pictures and the print, 
f togetliCT with my own memory of the features of that 
friend who had often looked so kindly upon me,) he 
has brought it to a greater degree of resemblance than 
I cpuld have thought. If you happened to come to 
town, I could wish you saw the model yet, before the 
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marble be begun : for if you were not satisfied, I 
would have another sculptor make a model in clay 
after the pictures, for a further chance of likeness ; if 
the artist were a worse carver than this man, yet it 
might be a help to improve his statue in this respect 
(since all the rest he cannot fail to perform excellent- 
ly). I am really in pain to have you pleased, in a 
point that I am sure is a tender one, since it is all you 
can do for the best of brothers, and I for the best of 
friends ! 

What can I write to you about ? Of him, we think 
alike, and (I dare say) we shall think always. His 
very memory more engages my mind, than the present 
enjoyment of almost all that remains in the world to 
strike my senses. These things appear but as a dream, 
and that as a reality. A friend gone, is like youth 
gone, never to be recalled, and leaves all that follows 
insipid and spiritless. 

I’ll add no more upon this subject, though I know 
we shall never meet, or perhaps never write, without 
repetition of this kind. I heartily wish well to all that 
he would have wished well to, had he been yet among 
us. The wound is eternal, but it is some ease to us to 
give it air, by shewing it to one another, and pitying 
one another. I hope to hear from you at your leisure, 
and be assured, as the only reasonable motive you can 
have for your favour to me, that you cannot corre- 
spond with one more his admirer, his lover, and de- ' 
plorer, than. 

Madam, etc. 

My humble services to Mr. Newsham. My mother 
begs your acceptance of hers. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam, Twitenliam, Aug. 8. 

J SHOULD not tell you I have be (Ml SO disagree- 
ably employed aS in taking care of my own health, 
( which too much sickness makes me value more than 
otherwise I would,) if I did not really believe you in- 
tend to have some concern about me, and that there- 
fore I owe you some apology for writing no sooner, 
to one who wishes me so wdl. I have no answer to 
make to one part of yours, but t|^at your manner of 
doing things does not (nor did in the instance I men- 
tioned) displease me, it is so like your own brother’s 
manners, and nothing like him can ever displease me. 
But, you will yet more oblige me, if you will let me 
use you as I did him, and transfer a part of the favours 
you designed me, to the benefit of some objects I 
may recommend to you : whom one sort of favours 
may make happier ; though the other, of friendliness 
and good-will, I covet from you, and would not give 
a grain of as much as you allow me from myself. I 
have met with an object of extreme charity, to whom 
I will venture to give some of the money you have left 
in my hands : whose story I will take another time to 
tell you, and only now say, that if your brother had 
lived, she would not have wanted relief. I have paid 
but as far yet as 6ol. to the statuary ; the model I 
begin to be satisfied with, and he is to proceed upon 
the statue forthwith. You are very just to me in your 
thoughts of that affection that will prompt me imevery 
thing relating to him. But I must also think you 
are very kind in them ; in this age, justice is kindness. 
Yet I doubt not your mind is of a better sort, as his 
was, and forward to judge favourably of such, as on 
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any account deserve regard or belief. I shall use no 
ceremonial with you, on no occasion, but take you for 
what you are pleased to profess yourself toward me : 
and only assure you I shall think, (if ever I found 
myself tempted to be too complaisant, or in the least 
degree insincere to you,) that I am offending the 
remains of the sincerest man I ever knew in the world, 
and growing ungrateful to him after his death. 

Believe me, therefore. Madam, sensible of the obli- 
gation of being thought well of, and yet more sensible 
of that which occasioned your good opinion, your ten- 
derness for him, and your acquiescence in his judgment, 
which was so favourable (indeed so partial) to me. 
In a word, I esteem you more for loving him, than 
for liking me ; nay, I not only esteem, but love you 
the more for that very reason : and I will be always, 
dear Madam, 

Yours, etc. 

Pray desire Mr.Newsham to accept my services. 
I hope the young gentleman is well. 


LETTER V. 

TO JOHN KNIGHT, ESQ. ® 


Dear Sir, 

J HAVE this day received your second letter wth 
the note of 55 1. at Twitnam, and will next week 
go to town, where, as soon as the figure is set up, 
1 will pay the statuary. Your excess of punctua- 

' Of Bellowes or Belhoust^ or Gosfield-hall, who married, as 
his second wife, Mrs. Newsham, to whom the preceding letters are 
addressed. 
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lity has cost you and me this. alarm and trouble ; for 
I might as well else have done it myself, and stayed till 
you came to town fpr the money. 

I must now express to you, with great truth, my 
concern for Mrs. Knight’s danger ; which I first heard 
of the day after I had sent you my first letter. I hope 
in God her recovery is more and more confirmed : and 
I must tax you with a second piece of forgetfulness, 
in not saying one word of it when you writ last those 
three lines, with the note. Let me trouble you for 
one letter more, at your next leisure, about her. If 
I get more health than indeed I yet have, and if she 
recovers fast enough to bear one additional infiimity, 
that of a philosophical companion, half sour and half 
sick, I intend, in less than a fortnight, to make you 
and her a short visit. In which case I will first go to 
Lees (the Duchess of Buckingham’s), and send you 
an information when I am there, that you either may 
take notice of, or not, as it shall be most convenient to 
you at that time. 

I went to Burlington-house two days ago, where 
the statue is boxed up, ready for carriage, by Guelfi ; 
he had sent me two letters in one day about Bird ^ 
again ; that he would not make the box for it, etc. 
Whereupon I bid him, if Mr. B. did not come for it 
soon, to take the care upon himself of erecting it. 
But I since understand Guelfi is fallen sick : so 
Mr. Bird’s care will be the more necessary. I wish to 
God it were once well set up : it will make the finest 
figure, I think, in the place ; and it is the least part of 
Itonour due to the memory of a man who made the best 
in his station ; and would, questionless, have made yet 
a better, had God allowed, what all mortals who 
rightly knew his virtues, earnestly desired, — his longer 
stay among us. 

^ Francis Bird, a statu.iry. 
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I have nothing to add, but my sincerest wishes for 
the welfare of two of the nearest parts of him, hia 
friend and his sister. I am truly, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate, faithful servant. 

Twiriiaiti, Oct. 30, 1727. 

My mother is Mrs. Knight’s humble servant ; so is 
Mrs. Patty Blount. 


LETTER VI. 

TO THK SAME. 


Dear Sir, Nov. 8, 1729, 

2 HAVE several times had cursory informations, at 
your door in Dover-street, of your health, and 
your several motions. I hoped you had intended to 
have moved this way before the year, was so far 
advanced ; but I find you are yet in Warwickshire. 
I am desirous (in the epidemical distemper that now 
afflicts us all, and, I am told, all over the nation) to 
know how Mrs. Knight and yourself have escaped it, 
or have you escaped it ? I have laln-in these three 
weeks, and narrowly missed a fever. Mrs. Blount, 
hitherto, has been free from it, but is going next 
week to London, with open arms to receive that and 
all other town blessings. She very often commemo- 
rates Gosfield, and you and Mrs. Knight. Her love 
for the place she banished herself from in so few days, 
resembles Eve’s passion for Paradise, in Milton, when 
she had got herself turned out of it. However, like 
Eve, who raves upon tying up the rose-trees, and 
cultivating the arbours in the midst of her grief, this 
lady too talks much of seeing Uie lawn enlarged, 
and the docks feeding in fight of the parterre, and of 
administering grass to the lan^bs, and cro^vnilig them 

12 
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with flowers, etc. In order whereto, she had got t\vo 
beauties in their kind ready to send thither at your 
first order. The season, I have several times admo- 
nished her, would be too cold for such tender crea- 
tures to travel, unless she made her friend give them 
her forthwitli. So, in short, whenever you will direct 
your servant in town, or her ( who will be your servant 
in town in a few days), they shall be delivered, and sent 
in what manner you appoint. 

My mother still remembers Mrs. Knight, though it 
is not to be told how much she is decayed since you 
saw her. I thank God she liyes, and lives not in pain, 
though languid, and void of pleasure. I wish for you 
both, and ^ my friends, a life extended no longer than 
the enjoyment of it, and the possession of that under- 
standing which will make us contented to part with 
the one, when we cannot preserve the other. 

I am, with sincerity, and all good wishes to each of 
you, dear Sir and dear Madam, 

Your, etc. 


'LETTER VII. 

TO THE SAME. 


Sir, July .10, 1730. 

£ HAVE long intended to tell you and Mrs. Knight, 
that I live, and live very faithfully, a servant to 
you both. Accidents prevented my seeing you before 
you left London ; and I had (after many inquiries, 
which would have seemed impertinent, had I not 
thought Mrs. Knight in extreme danger) the satisfac- 
tion of hearing she was recovered enough to go a 
journey, almost the same day that she went ; for the 
very next I got to town, and found you had left it. 
Since that, your servant there told me she continued 
well; I hope it, but should be better satisfied to bt 
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ascertained by yourself. I hope you both eiyoy 
whatever is to be enjoyed in the country, and where 
two, well-gathered together, make a thousand : for 
Mrs. Knight^s sake, indeed, I wish a little quadrille in 
the midst of you. I am stuck at Twitnam, as fast as 
my own plants, scarce removeable at this season. So 
is Mrs. Patty Blount ; but not stuck with me, but 
removeable to all other gardens hereabouts. Women 
seldom are planted in the soil that would best agree 
with them ; you see carnations fading and dirty in 
Cheapside, which would blush and shine m the country. 
Mrs. Cornish is just now joing to some soft retreat, at 
Hampstead, or Richmond, or Islington, having read 
the following epigram ; 

When other fair-ones to ihe shades go down, 

Still Chloe, I'lavia, Delia, stay in town : 

Those ghosts of beauty wand’ring here reside. 

And haunt the places where their honour died. 

Mrs. Blount bids me assure you she is faithfully 
your servant j and I have only to add that my mother 
is much better this summer than she ought to be, not 
having seen Mrs. Knight ; and that I am sick every 
other day as usual, and this day for oTie ; but truly 
and always, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate and 

most humble servant. 


LETTER VIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sir, Siowe, Aug. 2.^, 1731. 

*J'HE place from which I write to you will be a 
proof alone, how incapable I am of forgetting you 
and your Gosfield: for if any thing under Paradise 
could set me beyond all earthly cogitations, Stowe 
VOX,. VIIK X 
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might do it. It is much more beautiful this year thaa 
when I saw it before, and much enlarged, and with 
variety : yet I shall not stay in it, by a fortnight, so 
long as I did (with pleasure) with you. You must 
tell Mrs. Knight she had been spoken of, and her health 
toasted here ; and that Lord Cobham sends his ser- 
vices, with a memorandum to perform her promise of 
seeing this place. If she keeps it, I do not despair to 
live (partly by my own exemplary temperance, and 
partly by the assistance of Mother Vincent) to meet 
you both here another season. I shall yet think it a 
diminution to my happiness, to miss of half our com- 
panions and compotators of syUabub, not to have 
Mr. Newsham 8 and his dogs, and his prseceptors, and 
his dearly-beloved cousin, and his mathematics, and his 
Greek, and his horses. Without a compliment to 
all, or any of them, I never passed an easier and more 
agreeable month, in spite of some ill health, and some 
melancholy, than that of July last. I hope you will 
long enjoy that tranquillity and that satisfaction, which 
you spread over all that is about you. I often wish 
Mr. Mallet ’’joy, in my own Ir.’art, of his having ex- 
changed such a whining, valetudinary, cloudy, Jour- 
nalier companion, as myself, for the good-humour, 
and serenity, and indulgence of your family. I am 
pretty sure he will deserve it all. Mrs. Patty languishes 
in town, and diets there on fools, in defect of friends. 
I am sorry to forsake her at such a time ; and she is 
more sorry you live at such a distance. Her sister 
affirms, nobody of sense can live six miles out of 
London ; and indeed I know nothing that can set her 
right, but the free use of the cane you bestow'ed upon 
me, and which I could wish to bestow upon her. I 
can’t say my rambles contribute much to my health ; 
yet I take no corporeal medicaments, but wholly apply 

* Mrs. Knight’s son, by her 'first husband. 

He appears to have been tutor to- young Newshant- 
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to remedies of the mind : if human philosophy will 
not do, I must desire Mrs. Elliot to pray for me. My 
next journey is to Southampton, to my Lord Peter- 
borow ; where also I have a Catholic friend, who will 
take care of my soul ; and shall dine with a Jesuit, 
thrice a week, worth all the priests in Essex, if you 
except Mr. Tripsac. 

I desire you all to accept of my faithful services, 
and to know no man is more mindful of you, than, 
dear Sir, Your, etc. 


LETTER IX. 

TO the same. 

Sir, 

J HAD very long ago found a day liable to no acci- 
dent of preventing me from seeing yourself and 
Mrs. Knight ; but for a very tedious series of wretched 
ill health, that almost renders every day of my life 
wearisome and vexatious. My mother too has relapsed 
twice or thrice ; and it is so melancholy to her to be 
quite alone, that I have in a manner kept home en- 
tirely. Twice I endeavoured to find you, as I think, 
since we last met. I wish it now ; and, if I am not 
downright ill, will wait on you both next week. 
Guelfi sent me a letter this post, to whom I owed an 
arrear, thinking some things were wanting to be done, 
particularly to conceal better the joining of the urn. 
Pray send to him about it, and tell him (it will save 
me writing, and my head aches extremely), that as 
soon as that is done, or if it be already done, I will 
pay him. 

Be assured, dear Sir, of our hearty services to your- 
self and your lady. 

I am, etc. 

I hope you have read the book of the Bathos, and 
the last volume of our Miscellanies. 

X 2 
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LETTER X. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Sir* Twitnham, Nov, 24. 

J HAD some view of seeing you in the country ; 

but the weather proved so cold, that the Duchessr 
of Bucks came back to town before I was ready to go 
to Lees. T am forced now to content myself with 
such informations of Mrs. Knight’s state of health, as 
your people give me in Dover-street. If these be true, 
she is pretty well ; and I hope the cheerfulness you 
two can give one another, will make all that bad sea- 
sons, ill air, and uncomfortable prospects can do, 
ineffectual to molest or cloud you. Here the most 
unhappy gay people are reduced to mere children’s 
play, and childish sights to divert them. They go 
every day to stare at a mock coronation ‘ on the stage, 
which is to be succeeded by a more ridiculous one of 
the harlequins (almost as ridiculous a farce as the real 
state one of a coronation itself). After that, they 
hope for it again in a puppet-show, which is to recom- 
mend itself by another qualification, of having the 
exact portraits of- the most conspicuous faces of our 
nobility in wax-work, so as to be known at sight, 
^vithout Punch’s help, or the master’s pointing to each 
with his wand as they pass. So much for news ! ’Tis 
w'hat passes most material in this metropolis ; till, you. 
Sir, with your fellow-members, come to find us greater 
business after Christmas. 

At last I have seen the statue up, and the statuary 
down at the same time. The poor man has not been 
out of bed since. I sent part of the money to him, 

' The coronation of George II. which nearly ascertains the date 
rtf this lo*rer. 
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and offered him more, which he refused, till he has 
tseen at the Abbey, to do some little matter more to 
the hair (as I understand) and feet. The inscription 
on the um is not done yet, though they (promUeJ) it 
two months ago, and had the draught : but yesterday 
they sent to me again for it, which I can’t conceive 
the meaning of, for I saw it scored on in the Abbey. 
I have sent it over again to Mr. Bird this day, how- 
ever. 

I shall think it a favour to hear of you both, when 
your leisure permits. Believe me a sincere well- 
wisher to you both, and (if you will allow me a higher 
title), dear Sir, 

a faithful friend and affectionate servant. 

My mother is well, and very much your’s and 
Mrs. Knight’s. 


LETTER XL 

TO THE SAME. 


Thursday, 7 in the Morning. 
*^HERE has arisen such a tempest to-night, and in 
the morning is so blustering, that I think it unrea- 
sonable to tax Mrs. Knight’s good-nature at such a 
rate, as to expect her here to-day. If she were one of 
those fine ladies who goes no where but for her own 
sake, and for her own dear amusements, and visits 
those whom she would hang in her passion, or beggar 
in her play ; why then I should not be sorry to see her 
soused and mortified one wet day in the country for it. 
But as she intends to please me, and as I gratefully 
wish her to be pleased, I will not expect her if the 
weather does not perfectly change, so as you may be 
here before one o’clock ; and pray name any day 
whatever else (after to-morrow, on whicli I am indis- 
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peasably engaged Nevertheless, as for you, Sir, if 
you fear neither wind, nor thunder, nor storm, accord- 
ing to your wonted alacrity, come on horseback forth- 
with, and appoint your other day yourself in person. 
I am very truly Mrs. Knight?s, and, dear Sir, 

Your, etc* 


LETTER XII. 

TO MRS. KNIGHT. 


Madam, 

J WAS unlucky not to be able to find you the Only 
day I have been in town : and the season now keeps 
me to the countr)’-, where all the business I have in the 
world is to be. I was, if I could have seen you, to 
have informed you of some curiosities (as I know you 
to like things of that nature) in shells, corals, and 
mineral ores, and congelations, which, I’m told, are 
very beautiful, and to be had at a very reasonable 
rate. I heard of them by chance : they belong to one 
Mrs. Dering, who brought them from the Indies, and 
lives at Mrs. Le Grand’s. If you care to see them, 
Mrs. Patty Blount will w’ait upon you thither, and 
be glad of the opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with you. I said something from you to 
her, which I have forgot, and was to say something 
from her to you since, which I have also forgot ; but 
you may take my word it was very civil, very reason- 
able, and very well intended. I hope you will meet 
some way or other upon better terms than silly civilities 
(as you desired, I know, to do) : if you don’t meet at 
your own houses, let it be at mine. Pray acquaint 
me how soon you can do me th,e favour you promised 
of a day ! Assure Mr. Knight of my hearty services, 
and believe me sincerely, Madam, 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Madam* Southampton, Aug.5,1 734. 

IF I did not know you must take it for granted that 
I am always min^ul of you, I should have been 
earlier in telling you such a piece of news. But the 
truth is, that aB I ever think letters good for, is to 
convey to those who love one another the news of their 
welfare, and the knowledge that they continue in 
each other*s memory. The first of these I heard by 
inquiries in London, which have been transmitted to 
me ; and the last, I think so well both of you and 
myself, as to think unnecessary. I was very certain 
Mrs. Elliot’s company would be an equivalent to you 
for all you could leave in town, and yours would be 
so to her. Indeed, I had a wish to make you a short 
visit by surprize, and see this with my own eyes ; but 
the account given me at Stowe (where I had but one 
week to stay, and given me after I had been half- 
jumbled to death, and just before I was to be jumbled 
again in the abominable stoney roads thereabouts) 
gave me a terror I could not overcome ; especially 
when, chancing to see a clerg^yman who lives by you, 
and whose name I have forgot, he told me the way 
was farther and worse than ever my fears had imagined. 
I have been but in a poor state of health, ever since I 
set out from home j and can scarce say I have found 
rest tiU (where you would least expect it) under my 
Lord Peterborow. This place is beautiful beyond 
imagination, and as easy as it is beautiful. I wish you 
and Mrs. Elliot saw it. Here is a very good Catholic 
lady in the house, and she and I might pray together 

Mrs.Knight was now a second time a widow. 
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for you. One motive, which perhaps may one time 
or other draw you, is, that the Duchess of Montague 
is within ten miles of us, at Bewley, which, Pm told, 
is a fine situation on the sea, and I shall see it to- 
morrow : Lord Peterborow carries me thither. I hadl 
the satisfaction to hear this week from Mrs. Patty 
Blount, that you were well. She is got into Surrey 
to another Papist lady, and stays some time with her. 
I design to steer towards London before the end of 
this mouth. We expect here Mr. and Mrs.Poyntz. 
What can I say to you ? I wish you very happy. 1 
wish Mr. Newsham all that you wish him to have, and 
to be. Where is he, and Mr. Mallet ? When shall you 
return to town ? I desire you to be very kind to me, 
and very just to me ; that is, t6 let me know you 
continue well, now, when I can no other way be sure 
of it, than by a line hither ; and to believe me sincerely 
ever, with all esteem. Madam, 

Your, etc. 

I think I need not send Mrs.' E. my services, for 
they will do her no good } but desire her prayers, 
which may do me some. 


LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 


Dear Madam, Sept i, 1734- 

JDLE as I am, no opportunity can offer that puts 
me in mind of you, but I comply with that mind, 
which is always yours. It therefore must tell you, by 
this gentleman, how much I think of you ; and that, 
if the body belonging to this mind were worth one 
farthing, it would follow it, and go to see you. 
But those .wretched infirmities, which set it forward 
toward the blessings of another life, keep it back from 
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doing what it likes in this. I am next week going 
from Southampton to London, where I shall impa- 
tiently expect you. I fancy you’ll be as impatient to 
be in London, especially if Mrs. Elliot be not with you. 
I had the most entertaining letter imaginable from 
Mr. Mallet, from Wales. I sent it to our friend. Patty ; 
and she (if she is not stupid) will keep it, to shew to 
you when we all meet. God send it, and the sooner 
the better. Believe me, without more words, yours. 
First, the post told you so, when I had no other mes- 
^nger, than Harte ‘ had a line to tell you so, and now* 
Mr. Newsham. 


LETTER XV. 

TO THE SAME. 

- Madam, Southampton, Aug. 49, 1735. 

J MUST keep my old custom of giving my friends 
now and then, once or twice a year, my testimony • 
in writing that I love and esteem them, and that they 
have a place in my memory when I have been longest 
absent from them. I have never any thing else to 
*ay, and it is all that friendship and good-wiU can, or 
ought to say : the rest is only matter of curiosity, 
which a newspaper can better gratify. I desire no 
more. Madam, from you, than to tell me just the 
thing that most concerns me, and therefore is not 
impertinent to ask, that you are well, and in a peace- 
ful or happy state of mind or body. I hope Mrs. Elliot 
is with you, to contribute to yours, and increase her 
own happiness. It will not displease you to hear, 
that you are remembered at this distance, and in a 
place where you are not much acquainted ; but when 
you know that I am here, and that Mr. Poyntz is 
nere, you will easily expect it should be so ; and not 

' Rev. Walter Harte. He had the living of Gosfield. 
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wonder that your health and Mr. Newsham's are drank 
at Lord Peterborow’s table. I am taking my leave 
(a melancholy office) of a Wend I have Ic/ng had a 
true regard for, and one of the mo8t obliging turn, and 
the finest talents to make others easy and pleased, of 
any that I ever knew. There will not be many finer 
gentlemen left in the world, unless Mr. Newsham, and 
some other of the second generation, be very much 
bent upon it to rival him. , 

Pray let Mr. Harte know I am always his sincere 
well-wisher. I w’ish I were a day or two with you, 
to see how happy he is, besides making myself so. 
But Fate keeps me far from you : at Stowe will be 
my next stage, where, if I can be soon enough, I 
would meet my Lady Suffolk, w-ho is to stay there 
but a few days. Mrs. Blount is yet with her, and 
not less your sincere servant ( I can tell you, though 
perhaps she may not), than the finest lady in CbrisU 
endom ; nay, I take her to be as sincere as Lady S. 
herself, though she is now no courtier. I desire y'ou 
to think of me as you used to do, which I am sensible 
is as well as I deserved, and I deserve just the same 
now, for I am just the same, that is, faithfully. 
Madam, 

Your most obliged (why not affectionate) 

humble servant. 

Mrs. Elliot wll believe me sincerely her servant* 
when I assure her so in all Christian truth, not in 
worldly compliment. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

MadaM) Twitonham, Nov. 25, 1735, 

YOU will not tliink my silence any evidence of my 
forgetting you, after what I have declaied to you 
long ago. It is a pain to me to be writing things I 
cannot express, to friends I cannot see ; for both my 
zeal for them, and my concern not to be nearer them, 
puts me into an uneasiness not to be told. I was 
much disappointed in not finding Mrs. Elliot : I was 
at her door the day before I left London, and the first 
day that I returned to it, w'hich w'as the morning after 
she w'cnt. If a desire to be with you some days would 
transport me beyond sucli necessary business as my 
relations and friends find for me, I assure you my 
own business would not hinder my complying with it. 

I have not, for I cannot forget \vhat you mention in 
relation to Mr. Harte : one of the livings I can have 
no possible view of, knowing nothing towards the 
Duke of Rutland. Tlie other, of Lord Essex,' I’ll 
speak to Lord Cornbury upon, who is but just re- 
turned from abroad. I’ve hopes of seeing him soon : 
blit Ood knows, these are remote views. 

To prove to you how little essential to friendship I 
hold letter-writing, after the experience of thirty years 
(for so long Mr. Curl tells you I kept a regular cor- 
respondence), I have not yet written to Mr. Mallet, 
whom I love and esteem greatly, nay whom I know 
to Iiave as tender a heart, and that feels a friendly re- 
membrance as long as any man. Pray setid him the 
inclosed : ’tis all I can say, for (as 'I told you before) 
it makes me quite sick to be put upon the pikes, to 
be saying such things as can only be feh, not said. 
When do you come to town ? The rascally 
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as you call them, do not deserve that name ; they pull 
down more than they build up, and will keep you out 
of your house, for ever, if you don’t come and drive 
them out. Mrs. Patty loves you, and hopes no woman 
of quality can love you better ; for then she would 
wish to be a woman of quality. I love you (modestly 
-«peaking), and I love Mrs. Elliot (Christiahly speak- 
ing) ; so pray love and forgive him who is truly and 
momly hers, and, dear Mad^, 

Your, etc. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO MBS. NUGENT.® 

Madam, Sept. 6, 1736. 

J TAKE your rebuke in Mrs. Blount’s letter kindly; 

but indeed I know nothing so fruitless as letter- 
writing. It can amount only to this, to be certified 
that our friends live, and that we live mindful of 
them; the first of which one may generally know- 
otherwise, and the latter no friend can or ought to 
doubt. I have often heard of you ; and, without 
hearing particulars, am satisfied, that while you are 
alive, you are doing some good, and remembering 
those of whom you have the same opinion. Indeed 
I know but one circumstance in which it is vei>y 
pleasing (if not very reasonable) on both sides, to 
demand, and to tell, all particulars of, and to one 

™ On the 23d March 1736, Mrs. Knight was married to Robert 
Nugent, Esq. who, after filling several offices of state, was, in 1767, 
advanced to the peerage of Ireland, by the titles of Baron Nugent 
of Carlanstown, and Viscount Clare, and afterwards was created 
Earl Nugent, with remainder, in default of issue male, to George 
Grenville-Nugent- Temple, now Marquis of Guckiugham, who 
married his daughter Mary, now W'archioness of Buckingham, 
Earl NUgem died Oa. 13, 1788. 
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another : it is, when two people are in love. Now 
you see, Madam, that whenever I write to you often, 
it will amount to a direct declaration, which I fear 
would immediately make you yourself put a stop to it. 
Therefore, not to be impertinent at my age, I’ll be 
content with putting you in mind (though I think 
myself happy enough not to believe it necessary) that 
I wish to be your servant in any thing. But it would 
be downright impudence to imagine your regard for 
me extended to a desire of knowing a thousand things 
about a person so little significant to your real service 
or welfare. 

I like better the Christian language, of saying I 
pray for yours here and hereafter ; which is true, and 
which is, in reality, all we can do for one another, 
for the most part : and I think Mrs. Elliot will be on 
my side. 

If we both join in these prayers, I hope more good 
may accrue to your soul, than I dare name, or than 
the Rev. Mr. Harte may allow of. 

In the mean time, I will only pray that you may 
be delivered from all evil, and particularly, in the first 
place, from all evil workers, or workmen, who are as 
dirty and as noisy as devils, in your house. But you 
may wish me Joy of workmen in my garden ; which 
I think as delightful, as the others are dreadful. You 
may as much expect to see a new garden, when you 
come to Twitnam, as I to see a new house when I go 
to Gosfield. I hope they will drive you out to 
London, since I shall be kept hereabouts all the 
autumn. I guess Mr. Harte is in his element, among 
builders and bookcases ; I wish him happy sincerely 
in every thing. 

I foresee Mr. Newsham’s return is approaching. 1 
doubt not but he will bring you back the completion 
of your happiness ; and it he does, I must say you 
will owe something to Mr. Mallet, in not only restor- 
ing you a son ^s good as he carried him out (which 

VOL. vm. Y 
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few tutors do), but in a great degree making and 
building up, as well as strengthening and improving, 
what is the greatest work man or woman ought to 
be proud of, a worthy mind and sound body. May 
the just occasion of so much pride and pleasure to 
you, ever continue I Nothing on earth better than 
this can be wished you by 

A. P. 


LETTER XVIII. 

TO THK SAME. 

X)eAU MauaM, Satunliiy, Oct. 30, 

ER hoping to be able to dine with you this 
day, my very uneasy indisposition of cholic and 
headach rendered it impractic^le : and it has con- 
tinued in such a manner all this day too, that I find I 
must never attempt to dine so late as a fashionable 
hour. I really dread the consequences of doing it at 
Marble-Hill " ; when you set out thence after twelve, 
it will be three before you can be there, and four be- 
fore they’ll dine. I can, therefore, upon serious con- 
sideration, no more propose any enjoyment in waiting 
on you on Monday ; but rather will meet you at 
Lady Suffolk’s that day or the next, and go home in 
the mean time as I can, dreading a fresh cold. You 
see what an unable man you have to do with ! Well 
may he call himself an humble, very humble servant. 

" Tlic seat of l.ady Suffolk. 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

FROM MARTHA BLOUNT AND MR. POPE, 

December 10, 17.36. 

■J RESOLVE to write to you once before you come 
to town, though you make ever so mucli haste, as I 
think both by inclination and necessity you will ; and 
though I have nothing to say to you but to Mrs. 
Elliot, and nothing to say to her but about horses. 
Mr. Noell hears she no longer hires horses of the man 
she employed last year, therefore begs me to desire he 
may have her custom again. I hope this petition will 
operate soon, as I hope her devotion this Christmas 
will bring her hither, and that you will not be able to 
stay behind her. Lady Suffolk and Mr. Berkley are 
well, and in town : the King is expected on Sunday. 
Though there is so little in this lettter, you will take 
it not the less kindly, since it contains so great a truth 
as the assurance of being to you both a faithful and 
ever mindful servant, 

M. BLOUNT. 

I have hindered Mrs. B. from making her letter 
longer, and now find I have as little to say myself. 
But about Christmas time there is great plenty of good 
wishes sent about the kingdom, and I should be 
ashamed if Gosfield had not mine. It is a place I 
have been very happy in, and abounds with plenty, 
peace, and cheerful countenances. I doubt not at 
this season all people round it are happy ; God forbid 
any one in it should not ! when it is considered that 
nothing has been done but by his ordination. 

I am naturally led, from a Christian sentence, to 
think of Mrs. Elliot, for whose welfare of body and 

Y 2 
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mind I sincerely wish, not to say pray. I hope, as 
Mrs. B. does, that the motive she mentions cannot 
fail to bring her to town, and then you cannot stay 
lon^, if at all, behind. Believe, among all those who 
desire this, none does it more than 

Your, etc. 
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LETTER I. 

DR. JONATHAN SWIFT TO MARTHA BLOUNT.® 

Dear Patty, Dublin, Feb. 29, 1727.8. 

JAM told you have a mind to receive a letter from 
me, which is a very undecent declaration in a young 
lady, and almost a confession that you have a mind 
to write to me ; for as to the fancy of looking on me 
as a man sans consequence, it is what I will never 
understand. I am told likewise you grow every day 
younger, and more a fool, which is directly contrary 
to me, who grow wiser and older, and at this rate we 
shall never agree. I long to see you a London lady, 
•H'here you are forced to wear whole clothes, and visit 
in a chair, for which you must starve next summer at 
Petersham, with a mantua out at the sides ; and 
spunge once a week at our house, without ever in- 
viting us in a whole season to a cow-heel at home. I 
wish you would bring Mr. Pope over with you when 
you come, but we wul leave Mr. Gay to his Beggai's 
and his Operas till he is able to pay his club. How 
will you pass this summer, for want of a squire to 
Ham-Common and Walpole’s Lodge ; for as to 

“ The direction is simply, “To Patty Blount.’* 
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Richmond Lodge and Marble-hill, they are aban- 
doned as much as. Sir Spencer Compton: and Mr. 
Schabe’s coach, that used to give you so many a set- 
down, is wheeled off to St. James’s. You must be 
forced to get a horse, and gallop with Mrs. Jansen 
and Miss Bedier. Your greatest happiness is, that 
you are out of the chiding of Mrs. Howard and the 
Dean ; but I suppose Mr. Pope is so just as to pay 
our arrears, and that you edify as much by him as by 
us, unless you are so happy that he now looks upon 
you as reprobate and a cast-away, of which I tkink 
he hath given me some hints. However, I would ad- 
vise you to pass this summer at Kensington, where 
you will be near the court, and out of his jurisdic- 
tion ; where you will be teazed with no lectures of 
gravity and morality, and where you will have po 
other trouble than to get into the mercer’s books; and 
take up a hundred pounds of your principal for 
quadrille. Monstrous, indeed, that a fine lady, in 
the prime of life and gaiety, must take up with an 
antiquated dean, an old gentlewoman of fourscore, 
and a sickly poet. I will stand by my dear Patty 
against the world, if Teresa beats you for your good, 
and I will buy her a fine whip for the purpose. Tell 
me, have you been confined to your lodging this win- 
ter for want of chair-hire ? [Do you know that this 
unlucky Dr. Delany came last night to the deanry, 
and being denied, without my knowledge, is gone to 
England this morning, and so I must send this by the 
post. I bought your opera to-day for six-pence, so 
Small printed, that it will spoil my eyes. I ordered 
you to send me your edition, but now you may keep 
It till you get an opportunity.] Patty, I will tell 
you a blunder : I am writing to Mr. Gay, and had 
almost finished the letter ; but by mistake I took up 
this instead of it, and so the six lines in a hook are all 
to him, and therefore you must read them to him, for 
I will not be at the trouble to wTite them over agsun. 
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My greatest concern in the matter is, that I am afraid 
I continue in love with you, which is hard after near 
six months absence. I hope you have done with your 
rash and other little disorders, and that I shall see you 
a fine young, healthy, plump lady ; and if Mr. Pope 
chides you, threaten him that you will turn heretic. 
Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one of your 
truest friends and humblest servants ; and that, since 
I can never live in England, my greatest happiness 
would be to have you and Mr. Pope condemned, 
during my life, to live in Ireland, he at the deanery, 
and you, for reputation’s sake, just at next door, and 
I will give you eight dinners a-week, and a whole half 
dozen of pint bottles of good French wine at your 
lodgings, a thing you could never expect to arrive at, 
and every year a suit of fourteen-penny stuff, that 
should not be worn out at the right side ; and a chair 
costs but sixpence a Jobb ; and you shall have Catho- 
licity as much as you please, and the Catholic Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as old again as I, for your con- 
feffor. Adieu again, dear Patty. 


THE ANSWER. 

TO DR. SWIFT. 


Sir, May 7, • 728- 

J AM very much pleased with your letter : .• but I 
should have thought myself much more obliged, 
had you been less sincere, and not told me I did not 
owe the favour entirely to your inclination, but to an 
information that I had a mind to hear from you ; and 
I mistrust you think even that as much as I deserve. 
If so, you really are not deserving of my repeated 
inquiries after you, and my constant good wishes and 
concern for your w'elfare, which merit some remem- 
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brance, without the help of another. I cannot say-f 
have a great inclination to write to you ; for I have 
no great vanity that way, at least not enough to sup- 
port me above the fear of writing ill ; but I would 
fain have you know how truly well I wish you. 

I am sorry to hear- no good account of your health : 
mine has been, since Christmas (at which time I had 
my fever and rash) neither well nor ill enough to be 
taken notice of : but within these three weeks I have 
been sick in form, and kept my bed for a week, and 
my chamber to this day. 

This confinement, together with the mourning'*, 
has enabled me to be very easy in my chair-hire : for 
a dyed black gown and a scoured white one have done 
my business very well ; and they are now just fit for 
Petersham, where we talk of going in three weeks : 
and I am not without hopes I shall have the same 
squire that I had last year. I am very unwilling to 
change ; and, moreover, I begin to fear I have no 
great prospect of getting any new danglers ; and 
therefore, in order to make a tolerable figure, I shall 
endeavour to behave myself well, that I may keep my 
old ones. ' 

As a proof that I continue to be well received at 
court, I will tell you where the Royal Family design 
to pass their summer : two months at Richmond 
Lodge, the same time at Hampton-Court, and six 
weeks at Windsor. Mrs. Howard is well, and happier 
than ever you saw her ; for her whole affair with her 
husband is ended to her satisfaction. 

Dr, Arbuthnot I am very angry with : he neglects 
me for those he thinks finer ladies. Mr. Gay’s fame 
continues, but his riches are in a fair way of diminish- 
ing : he is gone to the Bath. I wish you were or- 
dered there ; for I believe that would carry Mr. Pope, 
who is always inclined to do more for his friends than 

^ General nioumiug for tbe deatli of George 1. 
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himself. He is much out of order, and is told nothing 
is so likely to do him good. 

My illness has prevented my writing to you sooner. 
If I was a favourite at court, I would soon convince 
you that I am, very sincerely. 

Your faithful friend, and very humble servant, 

M. B. 


LETTER II. 

DR. JONATHAN SWIFT TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 

- . _ Twitcnhatn Garret, 

Madam “ATT, Thursday Morn, at nine. 

YOU are commanded by Mr. Pope to read that part 
of the inclosed which relates to Mr. Gay and 
yourself, and to send a direct answer to your humble 
servant by my humble servant the bearer. Being at 
an end of all my shoes and stockings, I am not able 
to wait on you to-day, after so rainy a night and so 
suspicious a morning. 

Mrs. Pope is yours ; but I, with the greatest re- 
spect, Madam, 

Your most obedient and devoted servant, 

JONATH. SWIFT. 

Pray do not give a copy of this letter to Curl the 
bookseller. 
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LETTER III. 

THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY TO MARTHA 
BLOUNT. 

Dear Madam, Ambresbury, July 23, 1752. 

AS I am not the first, nor, I fear, the last person, 
who has occasionally neglected their best friend 
for the sake of a glut of racketting passengers, I shall 
be less ashamed to own to you I might have answered 
yours sooner ; and I wish this unnatural delay would 
provoke you to come directly hither, to ask why I am 
so tardy; whereas no answer is worth receiving un- 
less it comes glibly, and I find mine does not occur 
currently, and, besides, (m) very much clogged with 
but’s. 

Dear Mrs. Blunt has formerly honoured little 
Petersham, which fitted her as a glove ; but now 
comes my But ; but how can I accommodate her 
sister ? for my own apartment must' remain empty 
absolutely, though the' King himself were to borrow 
our little habitation at Petersham ; and the number 
of reslders are considerably increased since Mrs. Blunt 
was last there under the care of Kaites and Price 
Lambert. 

I wish you and I were sitting tete a /r/r, for that 
would be every way best of all ; and I think, sup- 
posing I could not prevail on you to continue with 
, me, I could in talk, better than by writing, mumble 
over that I have no mind to make a compliment to a 
lady I have never been acquainted with ; and yet am 
very sorry to dissent from any proposal made to me 
by an acquaintance I really love and honour sincerely, 
and very sincerely invited to do herself good in our 
nut-shell, which she herself is still heartily welcome 
to. Though she inquires after all our healths, with- 
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out saying one word of her own, which we all wish 
good, with all our hearts ; we are extremely well, and 
much obliged to dear Mrs. Blunt for her kind re- 
membrance. I am really and truly, very faithfully 
and affectionately. 

Your, etc. etc. 

CATHERINE, QUEENSBERRY and DOVER. 

I have no gilt paper at hand : pray excuse this un- 
adorned letter. Pray let the bearer know when you 
intend being at Petersham, because he will write to 
the family there to get your bed well aired. 


LETTER IV. 

LADY TEMPLE TO THE SAME. 

'JiDRGIVE me, dear Mrs. Blunt, if I have no 
sooner performed my promise of writing to you ; 
but I need not beg pardon, since you will easily ex- 
cuse it ; for I fear my letters will have nothing in 
them entertaining, and I can’t flatter myself that I 
have any share in your friendship, since happy Mrs. 
Moore IS my rival. With this melancholy reflection, 
I had once resolved never to write ; but when I con- 
sidered, that perhaps you would sometimes make me 
happy by your letters, I was no longer in suspense 
what to do, but resolved to write till your silence for- 
bids me. I don’t hear much news yet ; the town is 
going into mourning for six months for the Prince’s 
sister, in cloth and Norwich stuff. I suppose you 
hear that pretty Mrs. Foresthur (qu. Forrester) i$ 
the new maid of honour, and that my Lord Dorset is 
married to Jenny Roach, a common woman he has 
kept. They say she is ugly, but has a great deal of 
wit. We have a new playrhouse a-builjing, and a 
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new actor, which people like mightily. I wish any 
thing could bring you to town. Dear Madam, 

Your very humble servant, 

C. TEMPLE. 

My very humble service to Mrs. Blount. If you 
do me the favour to write, direct for me at Mama’s, 
in Golden>squarc, London. 

November 7th, 1704. 


LETTER V. 

MR. POPE TO MRS. PRICE, AT SPAW. 

pRAY, Madam, tell my Lord Conibury, I am not 
worse than he left me, though I have endured some 
uneasiness since, besides that which his indisposition, 
when I parted, gave me. I am amply rewarded by 
his very kind letter, and the good news it brought me 
of his amendment. 1 have had a correspondence with 
my Lord Clarendon, who has in the most obliging 
manner imputed his journey to Spa to the encourage- 
ment I gave him to travel, and to the experience that 
he was abler to do so than he imagined himself. I 
earnestly vtrish his return, but not till he can bring him- 
self whole to us, who want honest and able men too 
much to part from him : I hope, therefore, to see 
him this sessions in fuU health and spirit. Madam, as 
to yourself, it would be some compliment in me to 
put any lady in the same line with him ; but as I know 
he likes your company, and as I know you deserve 
he should, 1 make no apology either to you or to him. 
Sint tales anima Concordes J ( as you very well under? 
stand) is the best wish I can form for you both : and 
I leave it to his Lordship to translate, if you pretend 
you cannot. Sure 1 am you have already translated 
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it into your life and manners, if not into your Ian*, 
guage. I desired Mrs. Blount to .write this sentence 
to you, and with it her service to Lord Cdrnbury, 
but she would not trust herself with so much Latin : 
I know some ladies that would. If you don’t come 
home, it imports you to be extremely the better for 
being abroad, for we shall be extremely the worse for 
it : so pray mend as fast as you can, the only way 
you can be mended. I am. Madam, 

Your most faithful humble servant. 


LETTER VI. 

MARTHA BLOUNT TO MRS. PRICE. 

Dear Madam,. Sept. 8, 1 740. 

(CONSIDERING how long I have been with- 
out writing to you, you will think I" have no 
fair pretence to take ill your not writing to me : but 
the case is very different. You could give me great 
pleasure in telling me you had a good journey, that 
the waters did you good, etc. this is the chief ; I 
could add, you do and can write agreeable letters ; 
you know I cannot : I can only repeat, what I have 
often told you, in a very dull but very sincere way, 
that nobody has more regard for you, nor is more in- 
terested in all that concerns your health and happi- 
ness, and wish you both with all my heart. I am 
told you don’t come back this winter, which I grieve 
at, till you convince me ’tis for your advantage. I 
Mn falso told Mrs. Pitt has left you much better in 
health, and that your liking and opinion of each other 
is just what I foretold. I hope my dear Miss Gre- 
ville is in good health ; pray assure her of my affec- 
tionate services. I have been ten days at Richmond, 
and confined ever since I came with a violent cold. I 
rejoice at Lord Cornbury’s good health, and am his 
VOL. vin. z 
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very faithful servant. The Princess lies-in in the be- 
ginning of December. Lady Charlotte Edwine is 
gone to Bristol, I fear far gone in a consumption. 
Mrs. Greville was extremely kind and obliging to me, 
when I was last at the Grove ; I think alTthat coun- 
try excessively fine. Miss Longs were there all the 
time : we played at quadrille ; and every thing was so 
agreeable, that instead of staying as I proposed, a 
week, I stayed five. 

I was just going to give you and Lord Cornbury an 
account of Mr. Pope ; but he is come to see me, and 
will do it himself. I’ve also desired him to say some- 
thing for me ; for I can say so little for myself, that 
by all I can say, you’ll not believe me half so much as 
I sincerely am, my dear Mrs. Price, 

Your most faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, 

M. BLOUNT. . 

I can’t quite forgive your writing to all your ac- 
quaintance, some of which, I think, deserved that fa- 
vour less than I did, before you gave me that pleasure. 

They have given over talking of the Duchess of B. 

I don’t hear her named now : I was sensible of the 

hope your son 


grief that affair gave you. Adieu. I 
is well. 


LETTER VII. 

MR. GEORGE ARBUTHNOT ® TO MARTHA BLOUNT. 

Madam, 

J AM sorry I had not an opportunity of waiting on 
you before you went out of town which the hurry 
I was in at the close of the term prevented. Above 
and on the other side you receive a state of Mr. 

' Of the Court of Exchequer, only son of Dr. Arbuthnot, and 
One of Pope's executors. . . 
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Pope’s affairs. As £2100 and upwards is to be raised 
on the securities on which the money now is it is pro- 
per you and Mrs. Racket should agree on what should 
be called in or sold and the remainder may be con- 
trived for you to receive the interest of for your life. 
I believe there is but £’joo due on Mr. Bethell’s 
bond and as -you are willing to take that in part of 
your 1000 there will remain but 14 or 1500 to 
be raised and still less if you stay till Wright and 
Bower’s accounts are settled which shall be done with 
all expedition tho’ there is not above £1^00 now to be 
raised. If you and Mrs. Racket desire it all the se- 
curities may be called in and the produce vested in 
such other securities as you and Mrs. Racket shall 
agree on but if you are both of opinion some of them 
should be continued we need only call in what is suffi- 
cient to raise the money now wanted as the executors 
are to a£l merely for your own and Mrs. Racket and 
her sons interest it is proper I should have your direc- 
tions. I hope you enjoy perfect health in the country 
where I wish you all manner of diversion and a pleasant 
season. I am Madam 
Castle-Yard Your most obedient servant 
23 July 1745. GEO. ARBUTHNOT. 


STATE OP MR. POPE’s AFFAIRS MENTIONED IN THE 
^ ABOVE. 

Four bonds delivered by Mr. Pope to Mr. Murray 
27 May 1744. 

Allen Lprd Bathurst’s bond dated 25 March 1738 
for £2000 of which paid off as appears by endorse- 
ment jeiooo and £§co. 

Bond of William Pannett sen. and William Pannett 
the younger citizen and grocer of London— 12 Feb. 
1 7 1 4 for £ 2 eo with interest at 4 per cent. 

Bond of Slingsby Bethell Esq. dated Z7th March 
1744 for £1000. 

z 2 
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Bond of Ralph Allen Esq. dated 25 June 1743 for 
£2000. 

These bonds are now in Mr. Murray’s hands. 

It appears by a letter of Mrs. Watts and a memo- 
randum of Mr. Pope’s tliat he had 31 shares in the 
Sun Fire Office purchased at ys. 

Mr. Pope likewise mentions in a memorandum of 
the effects that Wright and Bower the printers would 
be indebted to him when . their accounts were settled 
£200 or £^co but their accounts are not yet settled. 

There was £200 in Mr. Drummond’s hands at Mr. 
Pope’s death, but it has been all drawn out of liis 
hands except ^£^44. 2s. 6 d. to pay his debts and funeral 
expences. 

I have now in my hands ^£49. i6j. and a bill of ex- 
change from Mr. Allen for J&50, which will be due in 
two or three days. 

I believe all Mr. Pope’s debts are paid excepting 
geioo and interest to Mr. Warburton and Mr. and 
Mrs. Searle’s wages which the money in my hands 
and Mr. Drummond’s will probably discharge. 

The legacies to be paid are — 

£ 1000 to Mrs. Blount. 

300 to Mrs. Racket. 

200 to her sons Henry and Robert. 

100 to John Searle and a year’s wages to Iiinr 
and Mrs. Searle. 

20 to the poor of Twickenham. 

£ 1 620 and the year’s wages to Searle and his 
wife. 

150 to Mr. Allen or the Bath Hospital. 


% £iyyo 

300 and interest to be paid for the house 
Mrs. Blount now lives in. 

♦So that' there must- be above £2100 raised out of 
these four bonds and the Suii Fire-office shares. 
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LETTER VIII. 


MR. POPE TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OP 
HAMILTON. 


London, October 

Madam* Between day and night. — 

]yjRS. Whitworth (who, as her epitaph on Twitnam 
highway assures us, had attained to as much 
perfection and purity as any since the Apostles) is now 
deposited according to her own order between a 
fig-tree and a vine, there to be found at the last 
resurrection. 


I am just come from seeing your Grace in much 
the like situation, between a honey-suckle and a rose- 
bush, where you are to continue as long as canvas 
can last : I suppose the painter by those emblems in- 
tended to intimate, on the one hand, your Grace’s 
sweet disposition to your friends ; and, on the other, 
to shew you are near enough related to the thistle of 
J.ord William Scotland to deserve the same motto 


•will coulter this 
Latine if you send 
it to Tbistleivortb. 


with regard to your enemies. 
me impune lacettit. 


Nemo 


The two fpregoing periods, methinks, are so mysti- 
cal, learned, and perplext, that if you have any states- 
men or divines about you, they can’t chuse but be 
pleased with them. One divine you cannot be with- 
out, as a good Christian ; and a statesman you have 
lately had, for I hear my Lord Selkirk has been with 
you. But (that I may not be unintelligible quite to 
the bottom of this page) I must tell your Grace in 
English, that I have maoe a painter bestow the afore- 
said ornaments round about you (for upon you there 
needs none), and I am, upon the whole, pleased with 
my picture beyond expression. I may now say of 
your picture, it is the thing in the world the bkest 
you, except yourself ; as a cautious person once said 
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of an elephant, it was the biggest in the world, ex- 
cept itself. 

You see, Madam, it is not impossible for you to be 
compared to an elephant : and you must give me leave 
to show you one may carry on the simile. 

An elephant never bends his knees ; and I am told 
your Grace says no prayers. An elephant has a most 
remarkable command of his snout, and so has your 
Grace when you imitate my Lady O y. An ele- 

phant is a great lover of men, and so is your Grace 
for all I know, tho’ from your partiality to myself, I 
should rather think you lov’d little children. 

I beg you not to be discouraged in this point. Re- 
member the text which I’ll preach upon, the first day 
I am a parson, buffer little children to come to me — 
And — Despise not one of these little ones. 

No, Madam — despise great bears, such as Gay ; who 
'now goes by the dreadful name of, The Beast of Blois, 
where Mr. Pulteney and he are settled, and where he 
shows tricks gratis, to all the beasts of his own coun- 
try (for strangers do not yet understand the voice of 
the beast). I have heard from him but once. Lord 
Warwick twice, Mrs. Lepell thrice : if there be any 
that has heard from him four times, I suppose it is 
you. 

I beg Mr. Blondel may know, Dr.Logg has re- 
ceived ordination, and enters upon his function tliis 
winter at Mrs. Blount’s. They have chosen this inno- 
cent man for their confessor ; and I believe most Ro- 
man Catholick ladies, that have any sins, will follow 
their example. This good priest will be of the order 
of Melchisedeck, a priest for ever, and serve a family 
from generation to generation. He’ll stand in a 
corner as quietly as a clock, and being wound up 
once a week, strike up a loud alarum to sin on a 
Sunday morning. Nay, if the Christian religion 
should be abolish’d (as indeed there is great reason to 
expect it from the wisdom of the legislature), he 

9 ' 
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might at worst make an excellent bonefire, which is all 
that ^upon a change of religion) can be desired from a 
heretique. I do not hope your Grace should be con- 
verted, but however I wish you would call at Mrs. B.’s 
out of curiosity. To meet people one likes, is thought 
by some the best reason for going to church, and I 
dare promise you’ll like one another. They are 
extreamly your servants, or else I should not think 
them my friends. 

I ought to keep up the custom, and ask you to send 
me something. Therefore pray. Madam, send me 
yourself, that is, a letter ; and pray make haste to 
bring up yourself, that is all I value, to towne. I am, 
with the truest respect, the least ceremony, and the 
most zeal. Madam, 

Your Grace’s most obedient, faithfull, 

and most humble servant, 
A. POPE. 

Mr. Hamilton, I am your’s. 

There is a short letter for you. 


LETTER IX. 

MR. POPE TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Madam, Twit’nam, Jnn.a7, 1720. 

J THINK myself obliged by your Grace’s many 
condescensions of goodness to me, in particular, 
your informing me by a line of Hr. Ch — ’s state of 
health. I am really impatient to hear further of him. 

The morning I left the town, I went with Mr. 
Jervas to Belluchi’s, but parting in haste, I had not 
his opinion 'at large ; only he assures me, he thinks 
the figures will not be too small, considering that 
those which are nearest the eye, are, at least, as 
large as the life. 1 can’t but be of opinion, that my 
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Lord Duke’s and your Grace’s ought to be made 
portraits, and as like as possible ; of which they have 
yet no resemblance. There being no picture (as I 
believe) of the Duke in profile, it might be well, I 
fancy, if Belluchi copied the side-face from that busto 
that stands in the salon. 

I beg your Grace’s pardon for the freedom with 
wliich I write to you ; and I ought to ask it, (now 
I think oii’t,) on another occasion, in which I have 
used too much freedom : having a great esteem for 
the famous Bononcini, not only from his great fame, 
but from a personal knowledge of his character ; and 
this being increased; by the ill-treatment he has met 
with here, I ventured, among other persons of the 
first distinction, who subscribed to me for his com- 
posures, newly engraved, to set down the name of 
your Grace. When I did this, your Grace was at 
Bath, and I forgot ever since to tell you of it, ’till 
now, when the book’s coming out, put me in mind 
of it. 

If you can excuse this fault, I sincerely think I shall 
not err this w'ay again, ’till such another great man as 
Bononcini arises, for whenever that happens, I doubt 
' not the English will use him as scurvily,) but that your 
Grace needs not apprehend, during our lives. I am, 
with the sincerest respect. Madam, 

Your Grace’s most obliged, 

most obedient sevant, 

A. POPE. 

^ His Cantatas. 
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LETTER X. 

MR. POPE TO LORD . 

My Lord, 

J HAD (the best kind of honour) the pleasure, of 
both your letters. I never was more earnest for 
any innocent thing than to enjoy the sylvan bower 
this season. One desire only overcame it, that of 
having you a witness of the pleasure I should take 
in it. The moment I find myself disappointed of 
that hope, I fly thither. Accordingly we lie there 
to-night. 

I can’t tell you in what manner I am affected by 
every thing you say to me. I begin to wish I desired 
more things, to give you the pleasure of gratifying me 
in ’em. The ladies I talk’d of have disappointed me 
(that is, disappointed you) in taking away my ex- 
pectation of seeing them. I’ll not say a word more- 
for fear of writing like those that mean nothing, 
that is, writing in all the terms of respect and grati- 
tude ; for the rogues (as Montaign says) have got 
all those expressions in their possession, and have left 
no honest man wherewithal to speak his mind un- 
suspectedly. I’d rather send you any thing else, as 
you’ll see by the pains I have prevailed on Mr. Gay 
to take in the enclosed, who is as I am, with truth 
and esteem. Your, etc. 

A. POPE. 
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LETTER XI. 

TO HENRY CROMWELL, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, Juneioth^ 1711. 

2 WAS extremely concern’d to leave you ill when I 
parted from the town, and desir’d Mr. Thorold 
to give me an account of the state of your health by 
the next coach ; he omitted to do it, and 1 have not 
been since at Mr. Englefyld’s, till yesterday, when 
I receiv’d the ill news tliat you continu’d ill, or much 
as I left you : I hope this is iwt true, and shall be very 
uneasy in my fears for your health till I have a farther 
account from yourself, which I beg you not to 
defer. I hope the air of this forest may perfectly 
recover you, and wish you would to that end try it 
sooner than the end of the month ; if you desire Mr. 
Thorold, he will at a day’s warning take a place for 
you. My father joins in this request, and Mr. Engle- 
fyld is oveijoy’d with the hopes of seeing you at his 
house. When I have your company I cannot but be 
well, and hope from the knowledge of this, that you 
can’t be very ill in mine. I beg you to believe no 
man can take a greater interest in your welfare, or 
be more heartily affected towards you than myself ; 
who am, with all the esteem and tenderness of a 
friend, dear J?ir, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

A. POPE. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Sir* January 25, 1711. 

JF my letter pleas’d you, yours overjoy’d me j and I 
expect impatiently your kind visit ; a little room 
and a little heart are both at your service, and you 
may be secure of being easy in ’em at least, tho’ not 
happy. For you shall go just your own way, and 
keep your own hours, which is more than can be 
done often in places of greater entertainment. — As to 
your letter of critical remarks on Dryden’s Virgil, I 
can only say, most of what you observe are true 
enough, but of no great consequence (in my opinion 
at least). Line 250. “And sanctify the shame”-— 
seems to me very beautiful j and so does — “ ’tis 
“ doubly to be dead.” Line 946. “ And bandy’d 
** words still beat about his ears.” — This I have 
thought gross as well as you. I agree with you that 
the 993d line, “ And clos’d her lids at last in endless 
night” — is contradictory to the sense of Virgil ; 
for so, as you say, Iris might have been spar’d. And 
in the main ’tis to be confess’d that the translator has ' 
been freer with the character of Dido than his modest 
author would allow. I am just taking horse to see a 
friend five miles off, that I may have no little visits 
abroad to interrupt my happiness at home when you 
are here. So that I can but just assure you, how 
pleas’d I am in the expectation of it, and how sin- 
cerely I shall ever be, dear Sir, 

Your most oblig’d and affectionate servant, 

A. POPE. 

P.S. Pray bring a very considerable number of pint 
bottles with you ; this might seem a strange odd re- 
quest, if you had not told me you wou’d stay but as 
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many days as you brought bottles ; therefore you- 
can’t brin^ too many, tho’ we are here no drunk- 
ards. *Tis a fine thing to have a learned quota- 
tion for every occasion, and Horace helps me to one 
now ; 

, .■.. — Non ego U mels 
hnmunem meditor tingere pocvlity 

Plena dives ut in domo. Ode 12. 1. 1. 

And to another, Ep.y. 1. 1. 

Hac ego procurare idoneus imperor, IS* non 
Invitus ; ne turpe toral, ne sordida mappa 
Corruget nares 

And once more. Sat. 2 . 1. 2. 

■ ' bene erat, nen piscibus urbe petitis, 

Sed pullo atque beedo : turn pensilis ttva secundas 
Et nux ornabat mensas, cutn dupUce Jicu, 

Nil mibi rescribas, attamen ipse vni. 

P. S. Mr. Lintot favoured me with a sight of 
Mr. Dennis’s piece of fine satire * before ’twas pub- 
lished ; I desire you to read it, and give me your 
opinion, in what manner such a critick ought to be 
answered ? 


LETTER XIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dear Sir, 

X SEND this only to let you know how mu(* our 
whole family desire to hear of your safe arrival in 
London, and the continuance of your health : you 
have without compliment obliged us all so much by 
your friendly acceptance of so poor an entertainment 
here, that you could by nothing have obliged us 
more, but by staying longer. . But I take so short a 

' Remarks on the Essay on Criticism. 
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TwIt only as an earnest of a more kind cme hereafter ; 
as we just call upon a friend sometimes only to tell 
him he shall see us again. — All you saw in this 
country charge me to assure you of their humble 
service, and the ladies in particular, who look upon 
us as but plain country-fellows since they saw you, 
and heard more civil things in that fortnight, than 
they expect from the whole shire of us, in an age. The 
trophy you bore away from one of ’em, in your snuff- 
box, will doubtless preserve her memory, and be a 
testimony of your admiration, for ever : 

“ As long as Mocha’s happy tree shall grow, 

“ While berries crackle, or while mills shall go; 

** While smoaking streams from silver spouts shall glide, 

Or China’s earth receive the sable tide ; 

“ While coffee shall to British nymphs be dear; 

" While fragrant steams the bended head shall diear ; 

“ Or grateful bitters shall delight the taste, 

** So long her honour, name, and praise, shall last !” 

Pray give my service to all my few friends, and to 
Mr. Gay in particular. Farewell ; that is, drink 
strong coffee. Ingere till calices amariores. I am, 
with all sincerity, dear Sir, Your most faithful friend, 

and humble servant, 

July xjth, lyn. A. POPE. 


LETTER XIV. 

MR. POPE TO HENRY CROMWELL, ESQ. 

Sir, April 25, 1708. 

This letter greets you from the shades ; 

(Not those which thin unbody ’d shadows fill, 

That glide along th’ Elysian glades, 

Or skim the flow’ry meads of Asphodill : ) 

But those, in which a learned au^or said, 

Strong drink was drunk, and gambols plky’di 
And two substantial meals a-day wei^e made. 

TOL. viri. A A 
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The business of it is t’ express. 

From me and from my holiness. 

To you, and to your gentleness, . 

How much 1 wish you hemth and happiness ; 

And much good news, and little spleen as may be ; 

A hearty stomach, and sound lady ; 

And ev’ry day a double dose of poffee. 

To make you look as sage as any Sophy. ~ 

For the rest, I must be content in plain prose to 
assure you, that I am very much obliged to you for 
the favour of your letter, and in particular for the 
translation of that one Latin verse, which cost you 
three in English, 

“ One short, one long. 

One smooth, one strong, ' ' 

One right, one wrong.” 

But if I may be allowed to object against any thing 
you write (which I must do, if it were only to be 
even with you for your severity to me) it shou*d be 
that passage in yours, where you are pleas’d to call 
the whores of Drury-lane, the nymphs of Drury. 
I must own it was some time before I could frame to 
myself any plausible excuse for this expression ; but 
affection (which you know. Sir, excuses all things) 
at last furnished me with one in your justification ; 
which I have here sent you, in verse, that you may 
have at least some rhyme to defend you, though you 
should have no reason. 

#**««*«*# 

I made no question but the news of Sappho’s stay- 
ing behind me in the town, would surprise you. But 
she is since come into the country, and, to surprise 
you more, I will inform you, that the first person she 
r named, when I waited bn her, was one Mr. Cromwell. 
What an ascendant have you over all the sex, who 
could gain the fair one’s heart by appearing before her 
in a long, black, mipowdered perriwig ; nay, without 
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so much as the very extremities of clean linen in neck- 
cloth and cuffs ! I guess that your friend Vertumnus, ^ 
among all the forms he assum’d to win the' good graces 
of Pomona, never took upon him that of a slovenly 
beau. Well, Sir, I leave you to your meditations on 
this occasion, and to languish unactive (as you calUt^. 

But I find 1 have exceeded my bounds, and begin 
to travel on the confines of impertinence. However, 
to make you amends, I shall desire Mr. Wycherley 
to deliver you this letter, who will be sure, in less than 
a quarter of an hour’s conversation with you, to give 
you wit enough to atone for twice as much dulness as 
I have troubled you with. Therefore I shall only give 
my respects to some of our acquaintance, and con- 
clude. 

To Baker first my service, pray j 
To Tydcombe eke. 

And Mr. Cheek ; 

Last to yourself my best respects I pay. 

And to remain for ever and for ay. 

Sir, 

Ydur affectionate humble servant,;. 
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LETTERS 

TO 

A LADY.‘ 


LETTER I. 

MadAM» Twitenham, Oct. 18. 

"W^E are indebted to Heaven for all things, and, 
above all, for our sense and genius (in whatever 
degree we have it) ; but to fancy yourself indebted to 
any thing else, moves itiy anger at your modesty. The 
regard I must bear you, seriously proceeds from my- 
self alone ; and I will not suffer even one I like so 
much as Mrs. H. to have a share in causing it. 1 
challenge a kind of relation to you on the soul's side, 
which I take to be better than either on a father’s or 
mother’s ; and if you can overlook an ugly body (that 
stands much in the way of any friendship, when it is 
between different sexes), I shall hope to find you a 
true and constant kinswoman in Apollo. Not that I 
would place all my pretensions upon that poetical foot, 
much less confine them to it ; 1 am far more desirous 

The following Letters were puhlished by Dodsley in 1769, 
who had the originals in his possession. Who the Lady was to 
whom they were addressed, it is perhaps in vain now to inquire. — 
It appears, from circumstances, the Letters were written between 
the years 172a and 1723. 
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to be admitted as yours, on the more meritorious title 
of friendship. I have ever believed this as a sacred 
maxim, that the most ingenious natures were the most 
sincere ; and the most knowing and sensible minds 
made the best friends. Of all those that I have 
thought it the felicity of my life to know, I have ever 
found the most distinguished in capacity, the most 
distinguished in morality ; and those the most to be 
depended on, whom one esteemed so much as to desire 
they should be so. I beg you to make me no more 
compliments. I could make you a great many, but 
I know you neither need them, nor can like them : be 
so good as to think I do not. In one word, your 
writings are very good, and very entertaining ; but 
not so good, nor so entertaining, as your life and con- 
versation. One is but the effect and emanation of the 
other. It will always be a greater pleasure to me to 
know you are well, than that you write well, though 
every time you tell me the one, I must know the other. 
I am willing to spare your modesty ; and therefore, 
as to your writing, may perhaps never say more 
(directly to yourseln than the few verses I send here; 
which (as a proof of my own modesty too) I made so 
long ago as the day you sate for your picture, and 
yet never till now durst confess to you. 

Tho’ sprightly Sappho force our love and praise, 

A softer wonder my pleas’d soul surveys, 

' The mild Erinna, blushing in her bays. 

So, while the sun’s broad beam yet strikes the sight. 

All mild appears the moon’s more sober light. 

Serene, in virgin majesty, she shines ; 

And, unobserved, the glaring sun declines. 

The brightest wit in the world, without the better 
qualities of the heart, must meet with this fate ; and 
tends only to endear such a character as I take yours 
to be. In the better discovery, and fuller conviction 
of which, I have a strong opinion I shall grow more 
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and more happy the longer I live your acquaintance, 
and ( if you will indulge me in so much pleasure ) 
Your faithful friend, and most obliged servant, 

A. POPE, 


LETTER II. 


Madam, Twitenhani,Nov. 5. 

'^HOUGH I am extremely obliged by your agree- 
able letter, I will avoid all mention of the pleasure 
you give me, that we may have no more words about 
compliments ; which I have often observed people talk 
themselves into, while they endeavour to talk them- 
selves out of. It is no more the diet of friendship and 
esteem, than a few thin wafers and marmalade were of 
so hearty a stomach as Sancho’s. In a word, I am 
very proud of iriy new relation, and like Parnassus 
much the better, since I found I had so good a neigh- 
bour there. Mrs. H , who lives at court, shall 

teach two country-folks sincerity ; and when I am so 
happy as to meet you, she shall settle the proportions 
of that regard, or good-nature, which she can allow 
you to spare me, from a heart which is so much her 
own as yours is. 

That lady is the most trusty of friends, if the imi- 
tation of Shakespear be yours ; for she made me give 
my opinion of it with assurance it was none of Mrs. 
— — . I honestly liked and praised it, whosesoever 
it was ; there is in it a sensible melancholy, and too 
true a picture of human life ; so true an one, that I 
can scarce wish the verses yours at the expence of 
your thinking that way, so early. I rather wish you 
may love the town (which the author of those hues 
cannot immoderately do) these many years. It is time 
enough to like, or affect to like, the country, when 
cue is out of love with all but one’s self, and there- 
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fore studies to become agreeable or easy to one’s self. 
Retiring into one’s self is generally the j^s~aller of 
mankind. Would you have me describe my solitude 
and grotto to you ? what if, after a long and painted 
description of them in verse (which the writer I have 
just been speaking of could better make, if I can guess 
by that line. 

No noise but water, ever friend to thought) 
what if it ended thus ? 

What arc the falling rills, the pendant shade?. 

The monunj bow’rs, the ev’ning colonnades ; 

But soft recesses for th’ uneasy mind, 

To sigh unheard in, to the passing wind ! 

1.0 ! the struck deer, in some sequester’d p.irt, 
i.ies down to die (the arrow in his licart); 

There hid in shades, and wasting day by day. 

Inly he bleeds, and pants his soul away. 

If these lines want poetry, they do not want sense. 
God Almighty long preserve you from a feeling of 
them ! The book you mention, Bruyere’s Characters, 
will make any one know the world ; and I believe at 
the same time despise it (which is a sign it will make 
one know it thoroughly). It is certainly the proof of 
a master>hand, that can give such striking likenesses, 
in such slight sketches, and in so few strokes on each 
subject. In answer to your question about Shake- 
spear, the book is about a quarter printed, and the 
number of emendations very great. I have never 
indulged my own conjectures, but kept merely to such 
amendments as are authorised by old editions, in the 
author’s life-time : but I think it will be a year at least 
before the whole work can be finished. In reply to 
your very handsome ( I wish it were a very true) com- 
pliment upon this head, I only desire you to observe, 
by w’hat natural, gentle degrees I have sunk to the 
humble thing I now am : first from a pretending 
poet to a critic, then to a low translator, lastly to .a 
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mere publisher. I am apprehensive I shall be nothing 
that’s of any value long, except, Madam, 

Your most obliged, 

and most faithful humble servant, 

A. POPE. 

I long for your return to town ; a place I am unfit 
for, but shall not be long out of, as soon as I know 
1 may be permitted to wait on you there. 


LETTER III. 


* Madam, Thursday iiiglrt. 

j[T was an agreeable surprize to me, to hear of your 
settlement in town. I lye at my Lord Peterborow’s 
in Bolton-street, where any commands of yours wiU 
Teach me to-morrow, only on Saturday evening I am 
jpre-en gaged. If Mrs. H be to be engaged (and 
if she is by any creature, it is by you), I hope she 
will join us. I am, with great truth. Madam, 

Your most faithful friend, 

and obliged servant, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER IV. 

Madam, 

j[ COULD not play the impertinent so far as to write 
to you, till I was encouraged to it by a piece of . 

news Mrs. H tells me, which ought to be the 

most agreeable in the world to any author. That you 
are determined to write no more. — It is now the time 
then, not for me only, but for every body, to write 
vidthout fear, or \vit ; and I shall give you the first 
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example here. But for this assurance, it would be 
every way too dangerous to correspond with a lady* 
whose very first signt and very first writings had such 
an effect upon a man used to what they call fine sights, 
and what they call fine writings. Yet he has been 
dull enough to sleep quietly, after all he has seen, and 
all he has read ; till yours broke in upon his stupidity 
and indolence, and totally destroyed it. But, God 
be thanked, you will write no more ; so I am in no 
danger of increasing my admiration of you one way ; 
and as to the other, you will never ( I have too much 
reason to fear) open these eyes again with one glimpse 
of you. 

I am told, you named lately in a letter a place called 
Twitenham with particular distinction. That you 
may not be mis>construed, and have your meaning 
mistaken for the future, I piust acquaint you. Madam, 

that the name of the place where Mrs. H is, is 

not Twitenham, but Richmond; which your igdo< 
ranee in the geography of these parts has made you 
confound together. You will unthinkiogW do honour 
to a paltry hermitage ( while you speak of T witenham ) 
where lives a creature .altogether unworthy your me- 
mory or notice, because he really wishes he had never 
beheld you, nor yours. You have spoiled him for a 
solitaire, and a book, all the' days of his life ; and put 
him into such a condition, that he thinks of nothing, 
and inquires of nothing but after a person who has 
nothing to say to him, and has left him for ever with- 
out hope of ever again regarding, or pleasing, or en- 
tertaining him, much less of seeing him. He has 
been so mad with the idea of her, as to steal her pic- 
ture, and passes whole days in sitting before it, talk- 
ing to himself, and (as some people imagine) making 
verses : but it is no such matter ; for as long as he can 
get any of hers, he can never turn his head to his owm. 
It is so much better entei’tained. 
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LETTER V. 

Madam> 

J AM touched with shame when I look on the date 
of your letter. I have answered it a hundred times 
in my own mind, which I assure you has few thoughts, 
either so frequent or so lively, as those relating to you. 
I am sensibly obliged by you, in the comfort you en- 
deavour to give me upon the loss of a friend. It is 
like the shower we have had this morning, that just 
makes the drooping trees hold up their heads, but they 
remain checked and withered at the root : the bene- 
diction is but a short relief, tliough it comes from 
Heaven itself. The loss of a friend is the loss of life; 
after that is gone from us, it is all but a gentler decay, 
and wasting and lingering a little longer. I was the 
other day forming a wish for a lady’s happiness, upon 
her birth-day and thinking of the greatest climax of 
felicity I could raise, step by step, to end in this, — 
a friend. I fancy 1 have succeeded in the gradation, 
and send you the whole copy to ask your opinion, or 
(which is much the better reason) to desire you to 
iilter it to your own wish : for I believe you are a 
woman that can wish for yourself more reasonably, 

than I can for you. Mrs. H made me promise 

her a copy ; and to the end she may value it, I beg it 
may be transcribed, and sent her by you. 

To a Lady, on her Birth-day, 

1723. 

Oh ! be thou blest " ith all that Heaven can seu3 : 

I.onj; life, long youth, long pleasure — and a friend ! 

Not with those toys the woman-world admire, 

Riches that vex, and vanities that tire : 

Let joy, or ease; let affluence, or content; 

And the gay conscience of a life well-spent, 
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Calm every thought, inspirit every grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face ! 

Let day improve on day, and year on year ; 

Without a pain, a trouble, or u fear ! 

And ah ! (since death must that dear frame destroy,) 

Die by some sudden extacy of joy : 

In some soft dream may thy mild soul remove, 

And be thy latest gasp, a sigh of love ! 

Pray, Madam, let me see this mended in your copy 
to Mr. H ; and let it be an exact scheme of hap- 

piness drawn, and I hope enjoyed, by yourself. To 
whom I assure you I wish it all, as much as you wish 
it her. I am always, with true respect. Madam, 

Your most faithful friend, 

and most humble servant, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER VI. 


Madam, Twitenham, Aug. 29. 

YOUR last letter tells me, that if I do not write in 
less than a month, you will fancy the length of 
* yours frighted me. A consciousness that I had upon 
me of omitting too long to answer it, made me look 
(not without some fear and trembling) for the date of 
it, but there happened to be none ; and I hope, either 
that you have forgot how long it is, or at least that 
you cannot think it so long as I do, since I writ to 
you. Indeed a multitude of things (which singly 
seem trifles, and yet altogether m^e a vast deal of 
business, and wholly take up that time which we 
ought to value above all such things) have from day 
to day made me wanting, as well to my own greatest 
pleasure in this, as to my own greatest concerns in 
other points. If I seem to neglect any friend I have,. 
I do more than seem to neglect myself, as I find daily 
by the increasing ill constitution of my body and mind. 
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1 still resolve this course shall not, nay I see it cannot, 
be long; and I determine to retreat within myself to 
the only business I was born for, and which I am only 
good for (if I am entitled to use that phrase for any 
thing). It is great folly to sacrifice one’s self, one’s 
time, one’s quiet (the veiy life of life itself), to forms, 
complaisances, and amusements, which do not inwardly 
please me, and only please a sort of people who regard 
me no farther than a mere instrument of their pre- 
sent idleness, or vanity. To say truth, the lives of 
those we call great and happy, are divided between 
those two states ; and in each of them, we poetical 
fiddlers make but part of their pleasure, or of their 
equipage. And the misery is, we, in our turns, are 
so vain (at least I have been so) as to choose to pipe 
without being paid, and so silly to be pleased with 
piping to those who understand music less than our- 
selves. They have put me of late upon a task before 
I was aware, which I am sick and sore of : and yet 
engaged in honour to some persons whom I must 
neither disobey nor disappoint ( I mean two or three 
in the world only) to go on with it. They make me 
do as mean a thing as the greatest man of them could 
do ; seem to depend, and to solicit, when I do not 
want ; and make a kind of court to those above my 
rank, just as they do to those above theirs, when we 
might much more wisely and agreeably live of our- 
selves, and to ourselves. You will easily find I am 
talking of my translating the Odyssey by subscrip- 
tion : which looks, it must needs look, to all the world 
as a design of mine both upon fame and money, when 
in truth I believe I shall get neither ; for one I go 
about without any stomach, and the other I shall not 
go about at all. 

This freedom of opening my mind upon my own 
situation will be a proof of trust, and of an opinion 
your goodness of nature has made me entertain, that 
you never profess any degree of good-will without 

V<M.. VIII. B B 
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being pretty warm in it. So I tell you my grievances ; 
I hope in God you have none, wherewith to make me 
any return of this kind. I hope that was the only 
one which you communicated in your last, about 
Mrs. H— — ’s silence ; for which she wanted not re- 
proaches from me ; and has since, she says, amply 
atoned for. I saw a few lines of yours to her, which 
are more obliging to me than I could have imagined ; 
if you put my weljare into the small number of things 
which you heartily wish (for a sensible person, of 
cither sex, wll never wish for many), I ought to be a 
happier man than I ever yet deserved to be. 

Upon a review of your papers, I have repented of 
some of the trivial alterations I had thought of, which 
were very few. I would rather keep them till I have 
the satisfaction to meet you in the winter, which I 
must beg earnestly to do ; for hitherto methinks you 
are to me like a spirit of another world, a being I 
admire, but have no commerce with : I cannot tell 
but I am writing to a fairy, who has left me some 
favours, which I secretly enjoy, and shall think it 
unlucky, if not fatal, to part with. So pray do not 
expect your verses till farther acquaintance. 


LETTER VII. 

Madam, Twitenlmm, Sept. 30, \ 

^ O confidence is so great as that one receives from 
persons one knows may be believed, and in things 
one is iviUing to believe. I have (at last) acquired 

this ; by Mrs. H repeated assurances of a tiling 

I am unfcigncdly so desirous of, as your allowing me 
to correspond wfith you. In good earnest, there is 
sometimes in men as well as in women, a great deal of 
unaffected modesty : and I was sincere all along, when 
I told her personally, and told you by my silence, that 

12 
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I feared only to seem impertinent, while perhaps I 

seemed negligent, to you. To tell Mrs. any 

thing like what I really thought of her, would have 
looked so like the common traffic of compliment, that 
pays only to receive ; and to have told it her in dis- 
tant or bashful terms, would have appeared so like 
coldness in my sense of good qualities, (which I can- 
not find out in any one, without feeling, from my na- 
ture, at the same time a great warmth for them,) that 
I was quite at a loss w'hat to write, or in what style, 
to you. But I am resolved, plainly to get over all 
objections, and faithfully to assure you, if you will 
help a bashful man to be past all preliminaries, and 
forms, I am ready to treat with you for your friend- 
ship. I know (without more ado) you have a valu- 
able soul ; and wit, sense, and wortn enough, to make 
me reckon it (provided you will permit it) one of the 
happinesses of my life to have been made acquainted 
with you. 

I do not know, on the other hand, what you can 
think of me ; but this, for a beginning, I will venture 
to engage, that whoever takes me for a poet, or a wit, 
(as they call it,) takes me for a creature of less value 
than I am : and that where-ever 1 profess it, you shall 
find me a much better man, that is, a much better 
friend, or at least a much less faulty one, than I am 
a poet. That whatever zeal I may have, or whatever 
regard I may shew, for things I truly am so pleased 
with as your entertaining writings ; yet I shall still 
have more for your person, and for your health, and 
for your happiness. I would, with as much readiness, 
play the apotliecary or the nurse, to mend your head- 
aches, a's I would play the critic to improve your 
verses. I have seriously looked over and over those 
you intrusted me with ; and assure you, Madam, I 
would as soon cheat in any other trust, as in this. 
I sincerely tell you, I can mend them very little, and 
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only in trifles, not worth writing about ; but will tell 
you every tittle when I have the happiness to see you. 

I am more concerned than you can reasonably 
believe, for the ill state of health you are at present 
under : but I will appeal to time, to shew you how 
sincerely I am, (if I live long enough to prove myself 
what I truly am,) Madam, 

Your most faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

I am very sick all the while I write this letter, 
which I hope will be an excuse for its being so 
scribbled. 


LETTER VIII. 

Madam, Twitenham, Nov. 9. 

JT happened that when I determined to answer 
yours, by the post that followed my receipt of it, 
I was prevented from the first proof I have had the 
happiness to give you of my warmth and readiness, in 
returning the epitaph, with my sincere condolements 
with you on that melancholy subject. But neverthe- 
less I resolved to send you the one, though unattended 

by the other ; I begged Mrs. H to inclose it, 

that you might at least see I had not the power to 
delay a moment the doing what you bid me ; especially 
when the occasion of obeying your commands was 
such, as must affect every admirer and well-wisher of 
honour and virtue in the nation. 

You had it in the vejy blots, the better to compare 
the places ; and I can only say it was done to the best 
of my judgment, and to the extent of my sincerity. 

I do not wonder that you decline the poetical 
amusement I proposed to you, at this time. I know 
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(from what little I know of your hoart) enough at 
least to convince' me, it must be too deeply concerned 
at the loss, not only of so great, and so near a rela- 
tion ; but of a good man (a loss this age can hardly 
ever afford to bear, and not often can sustain). Yet 
perhaps it is one of the best things that can be said of 
poetry, that it helps us to pass over the toils and 
troubles of this tiresome journey, our life ; as horses 
are encouraged and spirited up, by the jingling of 
bells about their heads. Indeed, as to myself, I have 
been used to this odd cordial, so long, that it has no 
effect upon me : but you. Madam, arc in your honey- 
moon of poetry ; you have seen only the smiles, and 
enjoyed the caresses, of Apollo. Nothing is so plea- 
sant to a muse as the first children of the imagination ; 
but when once she comes to find it meer conjugal 
duty, and the care of her numerous progeny daily 
grows upon her, it is all a sour tax for past pleasure. 
As the Psalmist says on another occasion, the age of 
a muse is scarce above five and twenty : all the rest is 
labour and sorrow. I find by experience that his own 
fiddle is no great pleasure to a common fiddler, after 
once the first good conceit of himself is lost. 

I long at last to be acquainted with you ; and Mrs. 

H tells me you shall soon be in town, and I blest 

with the vision I have so long desired. Pray believe 
I worship you as much, and send my addresses to you 
as often as to any female' saint in Heaven : it is cer- 
tain I see you as little, unless it be in my sleep ; and 
that way too, holy hermits are visited by the saints 
themselves. 

I am, without figures and metaphors, yours : and 
hope you will think, I have spent all my fiction in ray 
poetry ; so that I have nothing but plain truth left for 
ray prose ; with which I am ever. Madam, 

Your faithful humble servant. 
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LETTER IX. 

]MadAM) Five o’clock. 

J THINK it a full proof of that unlucky star, which 
upon too many occasions I have experienced ; that 
this first, this only day that I should have owned 
happy beyond expectation (for I did not till yesterday 
hope to have seen you so soon) I must be forced not 
to do it. I am too sick (indeed very ill) to go out 
so far, and lie on a bed at my doctor’s house, as a 
kind of force upon liim to get me better with all 
haste. 

I am scarce able to see these few lines I write ; to 
wish you healtli and pleasure enough not to miss me 
to-day, and myself patience to be^ being absent from 
you as well as I can being ill. I am truly. 

Your faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER X. 

Madam, Jan. 17, 1711-3. 

y^FTER a very long expectation and daily hopes 
of the satisfaction of seeing and conversing with 
you, I am still deprived of it in a manner that is the 
most afflicting, because it is occasioned by your illness 
and your misfortune. I can bear my own, I assure 
you, much better: and thus to find you lost to me, 
at tlie time that I hoped to have regained you, doubles 
the concern I should naturally fe^ in being deprived 
of any pleasure whatever. 

Mrs. H can best express to you the concern of 

a friend, who esteems and pities : for she has the 
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liberty to express it in her actions,- and the satisfaction 
of attending on you in your indisposition. 

I wish sincerely your condition were not such as 
to debar me from telling you in person how truly I 
am yours. I wish I could do you any little offices of 
friendship, or give you any amusements, or help you 
to what people in your present state most want, better 
spirits. If reading to you, or writing to you, could 
contribute to entertain your hours, or to raise you 
to a livelier relish of life, how well should I think my 
time employed ! indeed I should, and think it a much 
better end of my poor studies, than all the vanities of 
fame, or views of a character that way, which engage 
most men of my fraternity. 

If you thoroughly knew the zeal with which I am 
your servant, you would take some notice of the ad- 
vice I would give you, and suffer it to have a weight 
with you proportionable to the sincerity with which 
it is given. 

I beg you to do your utmost to call to you all 
the succours, which your own good sense and natural 
reflection can suggest, to avoid a melancholy way of 
thinking, and to throw up your spirits by intervals of 
moderate company ; not to let your distemper fix it- 
self upon your mind at least, though it will not entire- 
ly quit your body. Do not indulge too much solita- 
riness. Though most company be not proper or sup- 
portable during your illness, force yourself to enter 
into such as is good and reasonable, where you may 
have your liberty, and be under no restraint. 

Why will you not come to your friend Mrs. H , 

since you are able to go out, and since motion is 
certainly good for your health ? why will you not 
make any little sets of such as you are easiest with, to 
sit with you sometimes ? 

> Do not think I have any interested aim in this 
advice ; though I long to see you, and to try to amuse 
you, I- would not for th^ world be considered as one 
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that would ever require, for my own gratilication, 
any thing that might either be improper or hurtful 
to you. 

Pray let me know, by our friend Mrs. H — — , if 
there can be any thing in my power to serve, or to 
amuse you. But use me so kindly, as not to think 
ever of writing to me till you are so well as that I may 
see you, and then it will be needless. Do not even 
read this, if it be the least trouble to your eyes or 
head. 

Believe me, with great respect, and the warmest 
good wishes for your speedy recovery. Madam, 

Your most faithful, 

and most humble servant, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER XI. 

Madam, Twitenham, June 2, 1723. 

IT was an inexpressible pleasure to me to see your 
letter, as I assure you it had long been a great 
trouble to reflect on the melancholy reason of your 
silence and absence. It was that only which hindered 
my writing, not only again, but often, to you ; for 
fear your good-nature should have been prompted to 
oblige me too much at your own expence, by an- 
swering. Indeed I never expressed (and never shall 
be able to express) more concern and good wishes for 
you, than I shall ever feel for one of your merit. 

I am sorry, the moment you ^ow better, to have 
you snatched from 'those, who I may say deserve the 

! >leasure of seeing you in health, for having so long 
amented and felt your illness. 

Mrs. H I hope, will find it not impossible to 

draw you to Richmond ; and if not, I dare say will 
not be long out of Hertfordshire. - I want nothing 
hut the same happy pretence she has, of a title through 
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your friendship, and the privilege of her sex, to be 
there immediately. I cannot but wonder you have 
not heard from her, though I should wonder if any 
body else had ; for I am told by her family she has 
had much of the head ach at Bath, besides the excuse 
of a great giddiness occasioned naturally by the wa- 
ters. I writ to her at the first going, and have not 
had a word from her ; and now you tell me the same 
thing, I conclude she has been worse than I imagined. 
I hear she returns on Wednesday, when I shall have 
the satisfaction (I doubt not) to talk and hear a great 
deal of Mrs. . 

I wish I could say any thing, either to comfort you 
when ill, or entertain you when well. Though no- 
thing could, in the proper proportion of friendship, 
more affect me than your condition ; I have not 
wanted other occasions of great melancholy, of which 
the least is the loss of part of my fortune by a late 
act of parliament. 

I am at present in the afflicting circumstance of 
taking my last leave of one of the truest friends I ever 
had, and one of the greatest men in all polite learn- 
ing, as well as the most agreeable companion, this 
nation ever had. 

I really do not love life so dearly, or so weakly, as 
to value it on any other score, than for that portion 
of happiness which a friend only can bestow upon it ; 
or, if I must want that myself, for the pleasure which 
is next it, of seeing- deserving and virtuous people 
happy. So that indeed I want comfort ; and the 
greatest I can receive from you (at least unless I were 
so happy as to deserve what I never can) will be to 
hear you grow better till you grow perfectly well, 
perfectly easy, and perfectly happy, which no one more 
sincerely wishes tlian. Madam, 

Your faithful and obliged friend and servant, 

A. POPE. 

Bishop Atterbury. 
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LEtTER XII. 

MadAMj Twitenh.im, f^pt. 26 , 1723. 

JT would be a vanity in me to tell you why I trouble 

you so soon again : I cannot imagine myself of the 
number of those correspondents whom you call fa- 
vourite ones ; yet I know it is thought, that industry 
may make a man what merit cannot ; and if an old 
maxim of my Lord Oxford’s be true, that in England 
if a man resolve to be any thing, and constantly stick 
to it, he may (even a Lord Treasurer) : if so, I say, 
it shall not be want of resolution that shall hinder me 
from being a favourite. In good earnest, I am more 
ambitious of being so to you. Madam, than I ever 
was, or ever shall be, of being one to any prince, or 
i( which is more) any prince’s minister, in Christendom. 

I wish I could tell you any agreeable news of what 
your heart is concerned in ; but I have a sort of 

quarrel to Mrs. H for not loving herself so well 

as she does her friends : for those she makes happy, 
but not herself. 

There is an air of sadness about her which grieves 
me, and which, I have learnt by experience, vrill 
increase upon an indolent ( I will liot say an affected) 
resignation to it. It will do so in men, and much 
more in women, who have a natural softness that sinks 
them even when reason does not. This I tell you in 
confidence; and pray give our friend such hints as 
may put her out of humour with melancholy : your 
censure, or even your raillery, may have more weight 
with her than mine ; a man cannot either so decently, 
or so delicately, take upon him to be a physician in 
these concealed distempers. 

You see. Madam, I proceed in trusting you with 
things that nearly concern me. In my last letter I 
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spoke but of a trifle, myself : in tliia I advance farther, 
and speak of what touches me more, a friend. 

This beautiful season will raise up so many rural 
images and descriptions in a poetical mind, tliat 1 
expect you, and all such as you (if there be any such), 
at least all who are not downright di)ll translators, 
like your servant, must necessarily be productive of 
verses. 

I lately saw a sketch this way on the bower of 
Bedington ^ : I could wish you tried something in the 
descriptive way on any subject you please, mixed with 
vision and moral ; like pieces of the old provengal 
poets, which abound with fancy, and are the most 
amusing scenes in nature. There are three or four 
of this Kind in Chaucer admirable ; “ the Flower and 
the Leaf” every body has been delighted with. 

I have long had an inclination to tell a fairy tale, 
the more wild and exotic the better ; therefore a vision, 
which is confined to no rules of probability, will take 
in all the variety and luxuriancy of description you 
\vill ; provided there be an apparent moral to it. I 
think, one or two of the Persian tales would give one 
hints for such an invention : and perhaps if the scenes 
were taken from real places that are known, in order 
to compliment particular gardens and buildings of a 
fine taste (as I believe several of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tions do, though it is what nobody has observed), it 
would add great beauty to the whole. 

The lines here alluded to are as follow : 

In 'J'empe’s shades the living lyre was strung. 

And tlie first Pope (immortal Phccbus) sung, 

These hippv shades, where equal beauty reigns, 

Bold rising hills, slant vales, and far-stretch’d plains, 

'I'hc grateful verdure of the waving woods, 

The soothing murmur of the falling floods, 

A nobler boast, a higher glory yield, 

ITian that which Phoebus stampt on Tempe’s field: 

All that can charm the eye, or please the ear. 

Says, Harmony itself inhabits here. 
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I wish you found such an amusement pleasing to 
you : if you did but, at leisure, form descriptions ' 
from objects- in nature itself, which struck you most 
livelily, 1 would undertake to find a tale that should 
bring them all together : which you will think an odd 
undertaking ; but in a piece of this fanciful and ima- 
ginary nature I am sure is practicable. Excuse this 
long letter j and think no man is more , 

‘ Your faithful and obliged servant, 

A. POPE. 
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LETTERS 

TO 

WILLIAM FORTESCUE, ESQ.* 


LETTER I. 


Dear Sir, 

£TROM an information given me by Mr. Gay, corre- 
spondent with what I formerly heard from you, 
that estates were yet to be liad in Devonshire, at 
twenty and twenty-five years* purchase, I beg it of 
you as a particular kindness to interest yourself so 
much in my affairs, as to get (if possible) about the 
yearly value of two hundred pounds, entirely, or in 
parcels, as it falls out, and as to your judgment shall 
seem meet. If Mr. Gay and I, by this means, be- 
come effectual by your countrymen, we hope (in conr 
junction with you) to come in time to represent 
Devonshire itself. To which happy county, fertile 
in its productions, abounding in its wits, delicious in 
its cyders, be all honour, praise, glory, etc. — I am 
ever, sincerely, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 


T» fVm.Fvrtescue, Esq. 


* The following letters from Mr. Pope to Judge Eortescue, wlio 
has been so often mentioned, are taken from Mr. I’olwhela’s 
valuable “ History of Devonshire,” and are inserted here by his 
permission. 

VOL. vrii. c c 
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LETTER II. 


Dear Sir* Marchs, 1732 3. 

YOUR most kind letter was a sensible pleasure to 
me ; and the friendship and concern shewn in it, to 
suggest what you thought might be agreeable to a 
person whom you know I would not disoblige, I take 
particularly kind. But the affair in question of any 
alteration is now at an end, by that lady’s having 
taken her own satisfaction in an avowed libel, so ful- 
filling the veracity of my prophecy. There has been 
another thing, wherein Pigot is abused as my learned 
counsel, written by some Irish attorney ; and Curll 
has printed a parody on my own words, which he is 
proud of as his own production, saying he will pay no 
more of his authors, but can write better himself. 
The town, since you went, has entered much into the 
fashion of applauding the Essay on Man and in 
many places it is set up as a piece far excelling any 
thing of mine, and commended, I think, more m op- 

J osition to me, than in their real judgment it deserves. 

congratulate with you for being got out of the 
noise and debase about the excises, getting money and 
health at once, and doing justice too. I think your’s 
is much the better part. I must beg you to remind 
Mr. C — — — 8 of Mr. Bethel’s affair, not to let slip 
this Lady -day, in making the demand on the premises 
in Wales, it is certainly now high time he should 
write to the attorney there. Having done with all 
law matters, the rest of this paper should be filled 
with all expressions of esteem and friendship, if such 
expressions could be of any use or grace after the ex- 
perience and habit (the two strongest of things^ of 
many years. Believe me, you have the essentials ; 
and the ceremonials, therefore, are laid aside. Such 
a practice, continued where it is needless, is like keep- 
12 
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ing up the scaffolding after the building is .finished — 
what helped to raise it at first, will but disgrace it at 
last. Adieu ! and write at your leisure. — Sit tibi cur a 
met, sit tibi cura tui. 

Yours ever, 

A. POPE. 

To Wm. Fortcscue, Esq. at his House, 
in Bell-yard, near Lincoln’s Inn, 

London. 


LETTER III. 

Dear Sir, Oct. 5th, 1734. 

J SHOULD have told you, that if you have any 
occasion to direct to Mr. Bethel, it must be at 
Bestwick, near Beverley, Yorkshire : this I had told 
you last Saturday, when I intended to have passed the 
evening with you ; but one of my fits of illness sent 
me to bed at eight o’clock, after a tiresome day. I 
came to T witnam, where I am in my garden, amused: 
and easy : this is a scene where one finds no disap- 
pointment ; the leaves of this year that are fallen, are 
sure to come on again the next : *tis far otherwise in 
the great world (I mean the little world,) of a court, 
etc. Get to be a judge, the sooner the better, and go 
to rest. Adieu ! Believe me truly your’s. I think 
to see you at the end of the week. In the mean time, 
if you have any thing satisfactory from Eadnell or 
Roberts, tell me ; for my friend’s concerns are more 
than my own ; or if you have not, at least tell me you 
are well, and when I may be securest to find you at 
home. I am, most affectionately. 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To Wm, Fortcscue, Esq. in Bell-yard, 
by Lincoln’s Inn, l.ondon. 
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LETTER IV. 

Dear Sir, Aug. 23d, 173/. 

J[ AM summoned unexoectedlv to Southampton, to 
take leave (I fear my last) of Lord Peterborough ; 
from whence I return in a week, he going for France 
at the month’s end ; but I first took care of your 
house ; the window is done, and the other bricked 
up ; as to the back window, I think it will do as it 
is ; the painters have done, and next week the uphol- 
sterer sets up the beds. I have not had one quiet day 
to possess my soul there in peace. I shall die of hos- 
pitality, which is a fate becoming none but a patriarch, 
or a parliament man in the country. Those who think 
I live in a study, and make poetry my business, are 
more mistaken than if they took me for a Prince of 
Topinambou. I love my particular friends as much 
as if I knew no others, and I receive almost every 
body that comes near me as a friend : this is too much ; 
it dissipates me when I should be collected ; for though 
I may be of some (not much) value to a few, yet, 
divided among so many, I must be good for nothing. 
Life becomes a mere pastime. When shall you and I 
sit by a fire-side without a brief or a poem in our 
hands, and yet not idle, not thoughtless, but as serious, 
and more so, than any business ought to make us, 
except the great business, that of enjoying a reason- 
able being, and regarding its end ? — the sooner this 
is the case the better. God deliver you from law, 
me from rhyme, and give us leisure to attend to what 
is more important. Believe me,- dear Sir, with all 
affection, but in great hurry (for my foot is in the 
jcoach the moment my hand is off this paper). [May 
all happiness wait on Buckland and FallapitJ. 

Entirely yours, 

A. POPE. 

To fVm. Fertescue, Esq. at Fallowpit, 
near Totnes, Devon, 
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LETTER V. 

Dear Sir, Twhnam, May 16th. 

J SHOULD, without compliment, come to town 
any day you desired, on any account, as well as on 
so agreeable an one as you propose; but (which I 
wonder my communicative waterman never told your 
people) my mother has been and is extremely ill, and 
dangerously so, of an intermittent fever, which requires 
my constant attendance. There is nobody with me 
but the Dean of St. Patrick’s, who would hardly be 
here if he were not the best-natured and indulgent 
man I know ; it is so melancholy a way of passing 
his time. I could be glad to see you,' if you have a 
day of leisure, and indeed there are few friends to- 
whom I could make this request. I wish you and 
yours well and happ^ in every circumstance of life, 
and am truly, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER VI. 


Dear Sir, 

J HAVE been twice or thrice at your door, but 
found it locked, and was told since you were gone 
into the country, which (till I met your man this 
morning) I took to be Devonshire. I rejoice at your 
being still among us, as at a friend’s being alive, whom 
one nad thought departed. I very- earnestly desire 
you to spend a day or two at Twitnam; I shall be 
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there to-night^ for some days. Pray don^t deny that 
favour to 

Your faithful, obliged, affectionate servant, 

A. POPE. 

Saturday. Gay is, and will be at Chiswick. 

To IV m. Fortejcue, Esq. 


LETTER VII. 


Dear Sir, Friday morning. 

J WAS t’other day in town, but could not find you 
at any hour of it, except at night, when I could 
not be disengaged. I have got Gay with me here, 
to pass two or three days ; we are quite alone and 
uninterrupted. If you can come to us on Saturday, 
and stay Sunday, it will be highly delightful to us 
both, and Gay will return with you. I am so much 
better in health here than in town, yet I think to pass 
my time almost entirely at home, for the remainder of 
the winter. I shall be much pleased if I find myself 
so much remembered by two or three (which is the 
most I either hope or wish) of my friends, as to be 
visited by them now and then ; and as I have experi- 
mentally known you to be one of those, I beg you to 
continue thus mindful of him, who will alw^ays be so 
of you. 

Your true friend and affectionate servant, 

A. POPE. 

I received your inclosed some days since. If his 
information be right, I think him honest in his profes- 
sion, industrious, and able ; besides w'hich, he will 
work cheap. 

To IVm. Fortescue, Efq. at his house, 
at the upper end of Bell-yard, 
near I.incoln’s Inn, London. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Dear Sir, 

in the utmost hurry I send this, not to omit a 
post : my mother has had a most unfortunate 
accident of a fall, which has much bruised her, and 
almost had burned her, but for a great escape. Mr. 
Cheselden had no sooner writ me the inclosed (for I 
sent a letter to his house but just before, as soon as 
I read yours), but he came hither to assist her. What 
he further tells me is, that he has the power of putting 
in four in a year : for the next two he stands indis- 
pensably engaged, but will make Mr. Wise the third, 
which will be in about half a year : he will then cer- 
tainly serve him : the terms, it seems, are 29/. for the 
course of the hospitals and the anatomy he assures 
me he will forward and assist him all he can. Pardon 
my haste, I am really in great trouble, and she in 
great pain ; God knows the event of such a shock at 
her years. God prosper you all. Pray write how 
you continue recovering. Adieu ! 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To Fortescue, Esq. 


LETTER IX. 


Dear Sir, 

]y£R. Gay and ! am here, reading (but not writing) 
all day long. He is the reverse of you, and 
hates exercise, — nay, I can’t so much as get him into 
the garden. I employ myself yet a little there, and 
a little in casting my eye upon the great heap of frag- 
ments and hints before me, for my large and almost 
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boundless work, to remove as much of which as is fix 
any method, out of the rest, is so much clearing the 
way ; therefore it is that I trouble you with so much 
transcribing. I send the third of the first part, re- 
lating to society and government, which I believe Mr. 
Doves may pick out. And if he has transcribed what 
last I left with you, pray send it by the bearer. I 
have no thought of going to town these five days. 
All health attend you and yours. 

Ever your affectionate friend and servant, 

A. POPE. 

Pray send some of your styptic. 

To Mx. Fortejcue. 


LETTER X. 

DgAH Sir, Twitnam, Tuesday, April 1736. 

J NEED not tell you I am heartily glad of your 
return ; my rheumatism having left me is not a 
greater joy. But I cannot leave this place at this 
important time, when every hour of my being here 
gives it a new improvement, as you will see when you 
come (I hope on Saturday). I inquired, but did not 
find the ladies were so early at Richmond as you writ 
me word : indeed, the easterly wind was enough to 
discourage them. * I send you the paper, which I see, 
by what you said, you like better than I do. I hope 
the subscription will fail, so far at least as to excuse 
me from the thing I never liked, and have been over- 
persuaded to do. I am truly, and always. 

Yours, 

’ A. POPE. 

If you take any subscribers in, you must give them 

a receipt in this form : Received of one guinea, 

being the whole payment for a volume of Mr. Pope^s 
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works, in prose, which, if the impression does not go 
on, I promise to return, on demand, after Midsummer 
next. W. F. 

'J'o tlie Honourable Mr. Bar n Fortcscue, 
in Bell-yard, by Lincoln's Inn, Lon- 
don. 


LETTER XL 


Dear Sir, Friday night. 

Y OU may think I have forgot you, and 1 may think 
you have forgot me ; but I believe neither of us 
will think so wrong. The truth is, I have been 
neither at home nor at London a day together ; for 
my Lord Peterborow came very ill from Hantshire to 
Kensington a fortnight since, and has ever since kept 
his chamber, where 1 have been to help him pass his 
time almost daily. It was but yesterday that I left 
him well enough to stay at Twitnam for a few days. 
If this reach you in time, and at leisure, I hope it 
will bring you hither for a night. As soon as I 
return to town, you shall be troubled with me. 
Adieu ! and may all health attend you, as 1 wish. 

Yours always, 

A. POPE.. 


To Wm..F«rietcuef Esq. 


LETTER XII. 

. Dear Sir, 

^J[''HE only day I had I came hither, and was un- 
lucky in missing you. I go away this moment ; 
if you come on Saturday, Lady Suffolk dines with 
me, and you will find her even after dinner, if you 
can’t come sooner. On Sunday I shall be at home : 
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why can’t you lie at Twitnam Saturday night ? I 
want to ask and tell you many things, — some of busi- 
ness. I hope Mr. C s has got the remainder of 

Mrs. Blount’s debt from her brother, the whole 75/. 
which she has occasion enough for. Adieu ! and 
know me for 


To Mr. Fortes cue. 


Yours ever faithfully, 

A. POPE. 


LETTER XIII. 

Dear Sir, Thursday. 

J AM heartily glad to hear of your safe arrival in 
town, and doubt not you will be pleased that I am. 
as safe at Twitnam. I came from Bath two days since 
hither, and find my mother tolerably well, as I hope 
you left all yours. I should be glad to see you in. 
town, but having been so long absent, have some ne- 
cessary matters here for a few days, which I would 
pursue, if you could find it suitable to your conve- 
nience to lie here on Saturday, and pass the Stmday 
together, otherwise I will wait on you. In the mean 
time, pray convey this letter to Mr. Howard, it is a 
case that requires dispatch, as you will see ; and I beg, 
if you can, to favour it witn any of the Board of 
Admiralty that you know, for I am convinced that 
he is ill used. Adieu I dear Sir, till we meet. Pray 
give me a line by Boury. I have a thousand things 
to say to you. 

Your ever affectionate servant, 

A. POPE. 

To JVm. ForUscucy Esq. Member 
of Parliament, at his house in 
Bell-yard, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Dear Sir, 

J HAVE just received a note from Mrs. Blount, that 
she and Lady Gerard will dine here to-day, w;hich 
puts oflF my intention on Lord Hay. I wish you would 
dine with them, and we may go to Lord Hay’s in 
the evening. But this, you see, hinders my being 
wholly at your service till to-morrow, when I will 
certainly be so' at any place or time. 

Yours affectionately ever, 

A. POPE. 

To IVm, ForUscue, Esq. 


LETTER XV. 


Dear Sir, 

LADY Gerard was to see Chiswick gardens (as I 
imagined), and therefore forced to go from hence 
by five : it was a mortification to Mrs. Blount to go, 
when there was a hope of seeing you and Mrs. For- 
tescue. I can’t get back to-night for want of a 
vehicle, but will be at home by eleven or twelve by 
water, ready to go with you to Jervas, unless you all 
care to come and see Chiswick in the morning by ten, 
which if you do not, I will set out on my voyage. 
Adieu ! ^ar Sir. 

To Mr. F^rUscue* 
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Dear Sir, • Sunday, six o’clock. 

J HAVE often wished, but twice only been, to see 
you. After an engagement of four or five days 
to a particular friend (for whom I was confined en- 
tirely), I now beg the first days I have had to myself, 
that you wall pass what time you can with us at 
Twitnam. I received a promise from Qay to be with 
u8. I go home to-morrow evening, to stay all the 
week. Gay and I have been all about the Temple 
after you in vain. I wish you woidd sacrifice a few 
days to me, who am as sincerely (I faithfully assure 
you) as any man living, dear Sir, 

Yours, most affectionately, 

A. POPE. 

To iVm. Foriescui'i 


LETTER XVII. 

Dear Sir, Twitnam, Sept. 6th. 

J CANNOT express the joy your letter gives me, 
I was in great fears after I had written, learning 
no further of your state, when I sent three days to 
Mr. Thory. Your giving me these lines under your 
hand ts a kindness 1 mall long remember. I hope in 
God your recovery increases as fast as I really wish 
it ; one of my great apprehensions w^as, you might 
not have a skilfiu physician in a distant country place, 
of which you have eased me ; I hope you keep him 
near, or with you. I desire earnestly to hear of you 
soon again, though I hope the danger of a relapse is 
over; but surely you must not hazard cold, by too 
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quick a removal. Without pretences I am, and have 
been so long and so sincerely your friend, that this 
alarm was a lively and deep-felt one to me ; God for- 
hid it should ever be renewed ; I may now have ^irits 
enough to quote Homer to you, who says, “ a mend 
is better than a kinsman.” Yoiu: sister, I hope, is 
well $ and as she ought to receive no harm from so 
virtuous an enterprize, so I trust she will have her 
reward complete in seeing you perfectly restored. 1 
am ever, dear Sir, 

Your truly affectionate and faithful friend, 

A. POPE. 

Is there any thing at this distance that I can pro- 
cure for you, or any corroborative advice that I can 

f et for you from any of our physicians, or any business 
could ease you the care of, or any thing you would 
have said or done ? 

To Wm.Fortcteue, Esq. at 
Buckland Filleigh. 


LETTER XVIII. 

I3eAR Sir, .Sunday Night. 

§INCE I left you, I am informed Curl has served a 
process upon Cooper (the publisher of the Letters 
which I told you I connived at, who entered them in 
the hall book), for what I know not, only I am told 
he put an advertisement into a newspaper against Curl. 
I bid him send you the process, that you may judge 
what is to be done in it. If any thing be necessary, 
pray acquaint me. I send Mrs, Blount’s receipt, as 
you ordered. God prosper you, protect you, bless 
you, as I love you, and shall ever do. Dear Sir, 
write me a line of your health, 

A. POPE. 

To ^Ax. Fortescue, 

VOC. VTU. D D 
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LETTER XIX. 


Dear Sir, 

J QUITE forgot, in the place of business, where I 
last saw you, to mention a commission of Lady 
Walpole’s, that you will not forget her laver. I shall 
readily speak to Chiseldon what you desire, and to 
St. Andre, if you will ; the others I have not the 
least knowledge of : I will put Mrs. Howard also in 
mind of it : that lady is now better ; she has been in 
some danger of a fever, and in extreme pain, since 
you saw her on Sunday ; she has hitherto kept her 
bed since that day. I will see her as soon as I can. 
If Dr.Arbuthnot knows Mr. Boucher, I will speak 
to him on his return to town j or in any thing, any 
way in my power, do my utmost that you can sug- 
gest : being, with lasting truth, and all good wishes 
for you and yours, 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

A. POPE. 

Pray leave me a memorandum where Mr. C s 

is to be found} and give him all directions needful. 
I heartily wish you health, and a good journey. Sit 
tibi cura met. Sit tibi cura tui. 

To IVm.Fortaeuti Esq. 


LETTER XX. 

Dear Sir, 

J AM renewing my old labour of employing you 
one way or other to your trouble, the moment you 
are got to town. I sent yesterday all about after 
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you, in hopes to fix an hour for us to meet and chat, 
not upon business, but joy and society. To-day, I 
believe, I must go to Twitnam, to get rid of a violent 
cold : in the mean time I beg you to draw up a 
draught of an article on the enclosed head, between 
Mr. L. and me, and to speak to him to give you his 
former agreement for the Iliad, which will help the 
wording of some part, better than this scroll. The 
purport, however, of this is' clear. I am ever, dear 
Sir, 

Your most faithful, affectionate servant, 

A. POPE. ' 


To Wm. Fortescue, Esq. in Toni’s Coffee- 
house, in Devereux-court, Temple. 


LETTER XXL 


Dear Sir, 

you see by the inclosed my sister is in an alarum, 
I suppose occasioned by a mere mistake of 
Mr. C— -'s clerk ; or by her own too much haste in 
running to administer before him. 1 beg you will 
cause that mistake forthwith to be removed, that she 
may, without loss of time, proceed with full powers. 
I must entreat your vigilance as to her great affair, 
that it may be done with all convenient speed. It 

seems C s says there is some difference in the 

account, as kept by Mr. Racket, and by the other 
party in the chancery suit. If you please to have a 
meeting with Mr. Essington, and examine this account 
of what has been paid into his hands, it will be the 
readiest way, and is very necessary. I am glad you 
had not the mortification of seeing the country this 
sad and gloomy day. I heartily wish myself with you- 
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Adieu ! dear Sir. I hope better luck next Sunday { 
till then, vive memor nostril dear Sir, 

Your true friend, 

and obliged faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

My mother sends you her hearty services. 

To IVm.Foriescue, Esq. at his House, 
in Bell-yard. 


LETTER XXII. 

Dear Sir, 

|F this reaches you, I beg vTe may meet at thc\ 
Doctor’s about six to night. I must run again 
out of town, for my mother is very ill of a jaundice, 
and I come to speak to the Doctor chiefly ; I am 
afraid she will be too ill to let me have the pleasure of 
seeing you on Sunday, but the first day I can, I will 
send to beg it of you ; being, with great truth and 
esteem, dear Sir, 

Ever yours, 

A. POPE. 

Tnvo o'clock. I’ve been every where about to 
find you about your lodgings, chambers, Dutton’s, 
Merin’s, Tom’s, Lintot’s. Pray try if you can find 
Gay. 

T o /f'’ m. Fnrtetcui, Esq. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

IDeAR SlR» Dec. 1735. 

'J'HIS is only to tell you, I love you not the less for 
not seeing you more. Ever since we dined in the 
park, I have been planting at home, have catched two 
colds on the neck of one another, but still plant' on, 
being resolved to finish this fine season. My altera- 
tions are what you would not conceive. Besides, my 
shell temple is fallen down ; and yet I live ! Whether 
I shall see you before the end of the week in town, I 
know not. I dare not cross the water to lie abroad, 
with this cold upon me. I hope you are well; I 
heartily love you, and wish you so. Adieu. 

A. POPE. 


LETTER XXIV. 

Dear Sir, - Twitnam, April 2. 

2 BEGAN a letter to you about a fortnight past, 
which Gay was to finish, and, accordingly put it in 
his pocket, I Ijelieve ; for I never since could find it 
here. If you received it, it would look oddly enough ; 
for intening to fill a page, I had left a large blank, 
and probably he sent it you just as it was. I have 
ever since been engaged in country-houses and gardens, 
with one friend or other, and know nothing of the 
town, but that Bowry gave my mother sometimes an 
account of the state of the family, and of their drink. 
Dr. Swift is come into England, who is now with me, 
and with whom I am to ramble again to Lord Ox- 
ford’s and Lord Bathurst’s, and other places. Dr. 
Arbuthnot has led him a course through the town, 
with Lord Chesterfield, Mr. Pulteney, etc. Lord 
Peterborow and Lord Harcourt propose to carry him 
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to Sir R. Walpole, and I to Mrs. Howard, etc. I 
- wish you were here to know him. I have just now a 
very ill-timed misfortune, a lame thigh, which keeps 
me from these parties ; but I. hope, since so manj- of 
my friends’ prayers are on this occasion joined to my 
own, that I may be blessed with a speedy recovery, 
and make one amongst them. Many good wishes of 
mine attend you ! May no similar accident, si^ch as a 
fall from your horse by day, or a sprain in your back 
by night, retard your return to us ! Pray acquaint 
me, more largely than you did in your last concise 
letter, and in a style more suitable to the length and 
duration of a pleader and writer in law, of all your 
fortunes since we parted. In each and all of which, 
be assured, no man takes a truer part, and more wishes 
your welfare and prosperity, than, dear Sir, 

• Your faithful, ever affectionate servant, 

A. POPE- 


To WOw. Forlescu 4 t Esq. 


LETTER XXV. 

DeAU Sir, June 44, 17IC. 

J HAVE a great many obligations to- you, and I 
may say, the lampreys are of the fresh water, since 
they are very fresh and good. I am really piqued at 
the stocks, which put a stop, at present, to all tride 
and all friendship, and, I fear, all honour too. 1 am 
sure, however, they do you as little prejudice, and 
your morals, as any man’s ; your memory of your 
friends is proved by the good offices you contiuue to 
do them 4 and I assure you I heartily wish some oc- 
casion may offer itself of my proving to you my sense 
of this which I say. Pray, if it is possible to re- 
member a mere word of course in such a place as Ex- 
change-alley, remember me there to Gay ; for any 
where else (I deem) you will not see him as yet. I 
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depend upon seeing you here now the books art; 
closed. Dear Sir, adieu ! 

A. POPE. 

T'o Fortescue, Esq. at Tom’s Coffee* 
house, in Devereux*court, near the 
Temple. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Dear Sir, Twitnam, Sept. 17, 1724. 

"YOUR friendly and kind letter I received with real 
joy and gladness, to hear, after a long silence, 
of the welfare of a whole family, which I shall ever 
unfeignedly wish well to in all regards. I knew not 
in what part of the land to level a letter at you, or 
else you had heard first from me. My mother, in- 
deed, is very ill ; but as it seems only the effect of a 
cold, which always handles her severely, I hope not 
in any danger. I am in the old way, — this day well, 
however, and the past and future are not in my power, 
*0 not much in my care. Gay is at the bath with Dr. 
Arbuthnot. Mrs. Howard returns your services, and 
Marblehill waits only for its roof, — the rest finished. 
The little Prince William wants Miss Fortescue, or, 
"to say truth, any body else that will play with him. 
You say nothing at what time we may expect you 
here; I wish it soon, and thought you talked of 
Michaelmas. I am grieved to tell you, that there is 
one Devonshire man not honest ; for my man Robert 
“proves a vile fellow, and I have discarded him : auri 
sacra fames is his crime ; a crime common to the 
greatest and meanest if any way in power, or too 
much in trust ! 1 am going upon a short ramble to 
•my Lord Oxford’s, and Lord Cobham’s, for a fort- 
night, this Michaelmas ; and the hurry I am at present 
in, with preparing to be idle, (a common case,> 
makes it difficult for me to continue this letter, thouga 
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I truly desire to say many things to you. Homer is 
advanced to the eighth book, I mean printed so far. 
My gardens improve more than my writings ; my 
head is still more upon Mrs. Hd. and her works, than 
upon my own. Adieu ! God bless you ; an ancient 
and Christian, therefore an unmodish and unusual salu- 
tation. I am ever, sincerely and affectionately. 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To Wm. Fortiscue, Esq. at Eallapit, 
near Totnes, Devon. 


LETTER XXVII. 

Dear Sir, August 24, 1730. 

2 HAD no sooner received your kind letter, with 
the ill news of your being seized with the gout, at 
Buckland, but your clerk acquainted me that you 
were extremely ill, which gjives me unexpressible con- 
cern. My fears of your being distant from your fa- 
mily, and what help by physicians may be to be pro- 
cured in a lone country, do sincerely much trouble 
me. I beg to know by the first opportunity, by a 
line either from yourself, or any other hand, how you 
are ; and that you are not in so much danger as I ap- 
prehended. 1 will add no more words, since none can 
tell you how much I am in pain about you, and since 
they can only be troublesome to yourself, if you are 
very ill. But God and my own heart know with 
what warm affection, and wishes for your recovery, 
and for your every happiness and comfort, I am ever, 
dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To. IV m, Fortcscue, Esq. to be 
left at his Innise, in Bell- 
yard, near l.incoln’s Inn, 

'< ondon.—- Speed. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Dear Sir» 

MRS; Howard will be glad to see you either 
Thursday or Friday, which suits your conveni- 
ency ; but it must be at the hour of eleven (as I fan- 
cied before), and not sooner. I should be glad to 
have you in your wjhole self, (1. e. your family and 
posterity,) dine here khat day. and will not meet you, 
therefore, at Richmond, where you would be alone 
with her, but attend the ladies here at any hour you 
will direct. I thank you for your last kind visit, and 
am sincerely, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend and obliged servant, 

A. POPE. 

To IVm, Forlescue, Esq.athh house, 
in Bell-yard, near Lincoln’s Inn, 

London. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Dear Sir, 

J AM so ill to-day with the head-ach and wind, that 
I am utterly incapable of company or supping, or 
even conversing with any comfort. I must lie in an 
arm-chair till bed-time, and the motion of a chair 
makes me quite sick. I am sorry to be now twice 
disappointed of you. I will come to-morrow afternoon 
©r night, and take my chance. I am ever truly 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To IVm. Forteitue, Esqi 
in Sell -yard. 
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LETTER XXX. 

t 

Dear Sir, Twitnam, Feb. 22. 

JAM very much pleased that poor Barclay’s scruples 
are removed, and vpill be gratefully and honestly 
your paymaster for what you expend on his account. 
You know the Scripture says, “ he that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord.” 1 heartily thank you 
for remembering me as to the escalops, which are in 
perfection, and will be responsible to you for them 
when we meet next, which I beg may be as soon as 
possible. I have seen our friend Dr. Arbuthrtot 
spend some hours in writing directions for us against 
the plague, which, when finished, I will take care to 
communicate to you. I am, most faithfully and af- 
fectionately, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

Your purse is left with the Doctor’s man for you. 
My mother is better, and your servant. 

To JVm. Fortescue, Esq. at his chambers, 
in Harcourt-Buildinj^, in the Inner 
Temple. 


LETTER XXXI. 

Dear Sir, Thursday.* 

J WAS one day in town, but could noffindyou in 
the evening. I have been ill, but nothing would 
make me better than the sight of a friend. Several 
•f mine are ill also ; I hope you will hold up to com- 
fort me. 1 must beg you to inform me carefully, 
and to bid your cleA also mind it, whenever Mr. 
Roberts comes to town (the person whose annuity 
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Mrs. Blount purchased), that she may have his life 
insured, which, it seems, can’t be done but when he 
is present. This is a very material point to her, and 
she entreats you to give me the first notice. Mr. 
White told Mr. Bethel he would be in town soon. I 
must also desire you to let me have a copy from Mr. 

C ’s, of Abbot’s account, what monies he paid 

to Mr. Essington, etc. Next Sunday I am engaged ; 
any other day I am at your service wholly, as I am 
entirely, dear Sir, and affectionately, your friend, 

A. POPE. 

To Wm. Fortes cue. Esq. in Bell-yard, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


LETTER XXXII. 

Dear Sir, Thursday Morn. 

You may reasonably wonder to have not heard of 
me so long ; but for four or five days I intended 
to see you in town, and have been prevented by a 
terrible cold, which yet confines me to my chamber. 
The first day I can get to you I will ; in the mean 
time I write to tell you I cannot forget you and yours. 
I hope you and they are well. I just now hear Mr. 
Gay is come to town. I hope to meet all together 
about Sunday at farthest, for I have three or four 
days’ business, which is very inconveniently put off by 
my present indisposition. Mrs. Blount sends you her 
services, and will be in town on Saturday. Believe 
no man more affectionately yours. I am your faitli- 
ful friend and servant, 

A. POPE. 

To IVm. Fortescue,’Em.va Bell-yard, 
near Lincoln’^ Iim. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

Dear Sir* Monday, Aprilr 

J WAS two nights in town* and aimed at seeing you 
on both ; but the cursed attendance on the excise 
bill deprived me of it* and I grumble with the rest, 
upon that score* at it. Your present life is labour ; 
I hope your future will be in more repose* and that 
you may sleep either on the bench or off* just as you 
please. Twickenham will be as much at the service 
of niy Lord Judge* as it was of my learned Counsel ; 
and I flatter myself in the imagination that your hours 
and days in general will be more mine* when they are 
more yours. Adieu ! and keep my secret as long as 
it will keep ; I think myself so happy in being approved 
by you* and some few others* that 1 care not for the 
public a jot. 

To iVm. F'irtescue, Esq. in BcIUyard, 
near Lincoln’s Inn, l.ondon. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Dear Sir* 

J AM forced to write to you upon this red-lined 
paper, for I’ve not a sheet in the house beside. I 
sent Bowrey to ask you when I might hope to see 
you. I rejuly want it* for I am very near sunk in 
melancholy, having been full six weeks here, attending 
a very melancholy care. I would otherwise have tried ' 
to fix a day to meet you at Sir R. W.’s (with his per- 
mission* and your coadjutorship ) . I have a particular 
reason to desue to know a thing, w'hich I believe he 
will tell me if you ask it, — Who was author of a 
book called “ j4n Essay on the Taste and Writings of 
this Age'* dedicated to him as a libel upon me. 1 
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formerly sent it to Sir R. by you (as I think). Pray 
ask him, and assure him of my respectful services. 1 
am ever, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

Pray send me some paper : ’tis all I can get by you 
men in place. 


LETTER XXXV. 

Dear Sir, Wednesday'. 

'^j'HE very melancholy situation I have been in, from- 
the very day you begun the journey to Devonshire, 
made me not willing to break the enjoyment and peace 
of your domestic satisfactions in your family there ; 
and poor Mr. Gay’s great danger added to my con- 
cern, My mother still keeps her bed, and, I fear, is 
very unlikely to rise again : the distemper, which 
probably will finish all her decays, holds upon her, 
and does not yield to any remedies ; the most is an in- 
terval from pain into weakness and slumbers. God 
knows when I shall see you or any body ; in the mean 
time I thank you for many offices of your friendship, 
and beg you will continue to assist my sister’s affairs : 
I presume Essington is now in town, and would send . 
you his account, if demanded. Mrs. Blount has 
charged me with many speeches to be made you upon 
your care in her annuity. But I am unable to say, 
or almost do any thing, my own spirits are so sunk. 

I wish you sincerely joy of what I am told is given 
you, and shall always make it my wish to Heaven for 
you. Det vitamy det opety equam animam tihi ipse 
parahis. 

Your very faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

Mn. Racket. 

VOL. vni* E E 
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Pray make my compliments to Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, whom I would have waited on with my thanks, 
but for this confinement on account of my mother. 


To Wm. Fortescue, Esq. at his House, 
in Bell-yard, near Lincoln's Inn. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Dear Sir, 

\ FIRST thank you for your kind visit, and hope 
. you are not the worse for the cold day. I find by 
the inclosed that there must be more money somewhere 
to be found of my sister’s affair ; for the principal sum 
was 1700/. beside interest: and, as I understand no 
part of the principal ever was paid, I therefore 
beg you to cause inquiry to be speedily made of Mr. 
Thurston, the master in chancery. Pray, ought you 
not to require a sight of Essington’s books themselves, 
w'here the account was kept, if his extract prove not 
satisfactory ? The question my sister asks about one 
Abbot I cannot answer, unless you find it in the 
writings and papers she sent you. I have troubled 
you with the parcel for New England. For all your 
kindnesses I thank you cordially, and am, with sin- 
cere esteem, 

•Your faithful friend and servant, 

A. POPE. 

My mother is rather worse, than better. 


To i'or/c/cae, Esq. in Bell-yard, 
near Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Lear Sir, Down-Hall, in Essex, Jan. 5- 

J HAD writ 'the |)Ost after my receipt of yours, but 

it followed me thirty miles beyond London, where 
I have spent part of the Christmas. I yet hope this 
will find you ; and yet I wish the very next day you 
may begin your journey, because sincerely I cannot 
see you too soon. I am rejoiced that your gout left 
you the day after I did ; may it never return ! though 
It bring many compliments along with it : for, let my 
friends wish me as long a life as they please, I should 
not wish it to myself with the allay of great or much 
pain. My old Lord Dorset said very well in that 
case, the tenure is not worth the fine. I hope the 
joys of a marriage, both to those who possess, and to 
you who procure, (modestly speaking,} wall obliterate 
all those melancholy thoughts. I wish the new couple 
all felicity. And pray make haste to town with the 
remainder of your family, and put them into the like 
happy condition with all speed. I had lately an op- 
portunity of telling my -Lord Harcourt what we had 
missed of, when at Sir W.’s, and of making him the 
compliment of his cyder merchants. His reply was, 
that he desired to treat with you further, both in that 
capacity and in your other of a lawyer. To which 
purpose I have promised to bring you to dine with 
him as soon as you return to town, which I earnestly 
expect, and doubt not you will improve the acquaint- 
ance with each other. After thanking you for your 
kind letter, and returning you my mother’s services, 
(who is pretty well,) I have only to add, that I will 
not fail, upon my return to town, to make all your 

EE 2 
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compliments to Mrs. Howard, and to assure you 1 
am, with truth, dear Sir, 

Your ever affectionate friend and servant. 


To IVm. Forteseutf'Ev^ at Fallapit, near 
Totnes, Devon. — Frank, Oxford. 


A. POPE. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


Hear Sir, Monday, Jan. 17^4- 

J^iJRS. Blount’s party with Mrs. Knight, to pay your 
family a visit, is desired to be to-morrow, if it suit 
with your conveniency ; and if so, they chuse to dine 
with you. The evenings they are engaged for all this 
week. I, who know your spirit of hospitality, con- 
clude, you’ll like the dinner best. Adieu, and let them 
have your answer to-ni^ht, or per bearer. Believe 
rae ever, with true affection, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 


To JfOw. F.sq. in Bell-yard, 
Lincoln's Inn. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

Dear Sir, Twitnam Nov. 13, 17.1> 

J HAD fully hoped to have seen you ere now ; but 
though I was in town two days and a half, I could 
find no evening ; and am now unwilling to be there 
till all the bustle of the wedding is over. In the mean 
time I hope you’ll secure Mrs. Blount, by insuring 
Roberts’ life the moment he comes to town. If it 
were but for two or three months, or less, (if the 
money be not actually paid sooner, ) I have sent the 
last assurance, in case it can be any direction to the 
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next. I employ these few days in putting the last 
hand to my Essay, and I will then immediately print 
it. I meditate a fine edition of the whole, which I 
will soon have the pleasure to see in your library, 
with an inscription of the love the author bears you. 
Sincerely, dear Sir, I am always 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

I am told that Miss Fortescue is perfectly well ( I 
hope truly). 


EETTER XL. 

Dear Sir, Friday, 1733. 

J HAVE been hindered by an accident of ceremony, 
which could not be waved, from lying at your 
house last night or this. I must just look at my own 
home to-morrow, and, as it is Saturday, wish for your 
company. I am to be conveyed by a party of your 
friends. Miss Patty Blount, never having seen you 
of late, desires you will be of it. We go to pass some 
hours at Chiswick gardens, and set out by water from 
Whitehall at eight to-morrow morn ; thence I would 
attend you home. I’d be glad you had leisure to do 
this, which would be a true pleasure to 

Your ever obliged friend and faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

A word in answer will find me at Lord Bathurst’s, 

To Wm. Fortescue, Esq. in Bell-yard, 
by Lincoln’s Inn. 
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LETTER XLI. 

Dear Sir, Friday Morning, Nov. 1734. 

YOUR letter (by the negligence of our post, which 
often delivers ’em not here till ten o’clock) came 
too late for me to get any conveyance to town to-day. 
.But certainly you have just as much authority as I, as 
a friend of Mrs. Blount, to determine in this affair, 
.as to the quarter’s rent ; or if you scruple it, apply 
to her ; you and I, I am sure, shall be of the same 
opinion of it. As to the bill of charges, I think that 
is out of the question of their rent and principal, and 
may be decided separately, but doubtless to be in- 
sisted on. I want to see you very much ; shall you 
•ome this way on Saturday ? For though I intended 
to be in town, I find I must take physic, being in a 
very ill way this week ; though if I had found a coach 
to-day, I had come ; as I often have for my friends, 
when really I have been little able. Adieu ! I am 
truly, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

Have you lately seen Lady Suffolk ? She was ill 
when I left the town. 

'To Wm Fortescue, Esq. in BeU-y.ird, 
near Lincoln’s Inn. — 'peed. 


LETTER XLII. 

Dear Sir, • Fild.iy, Dec. 1734. 

J FULLY intended to have dined with you yester- 
day, and the day before ; but the first of them I 
was taken in at court, and yesterday and to-day am 
so ill of a most troublesome cold, which has brought 
down the uvula of my mouth, that I cannot dine at 
all. Would you go to-morrow to Twitnam, and c6ul4 
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•you spare the coach, I would go gladly with you ; if 
not, I must stay, per force, till Sunday morning. I 
hope all your Preside are well, and growing merrier 
and merrier as Christmas approaches. 1 shall have 
no rest nor joy till I get to my Mum again. Adieu ! 
dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To IVm. Fortcsciie, Rsq. in Bc-ll-yard, 
near l.incoln’s Inn Fields. 


LETTER XIJIL 

DeaK Sir, 'I'luirsday, one o’cli’ck, Fan 17.^4-^ 

J HAVE been not only in and out of town so often, 
but so ridiculously employed (as I tell you at large), 
that I could not get one hour to see you. Pray tell 
me when I shall be sure of you at home. This day, 
at any hour ? Mrs. Blount has now disposed very 
well of her money, which a friend of ours will pay at 
4 per cent, for from this day. Therefore, if you’ll 
order it me. I’ll take it for her forthwith, and bring 
you any proper receipt you shall send me. I write 
■this from her house. Adieu ! All happiness attend 
you, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE, 

To IVm. Furtescue, Esq. in Bell-yard. 


LETTER XLIV. 

Dear Sir, London, March 2 4 , 1734-5, 

J DEFERRED this two or three posts to send you 
an answer from Dr. Mead, of the truth of what 
■you heard. But he knows no example that can quite 
be depended on, of the pulvis A. curing, after aay 
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one began to rave, or otherwise than if taiken veRjr 
soon after the wound. I gave Mr. Bl. the accountf 
which will be paid as soon as you please, if your clerk 
have the receipts from the attomies ; or if not, when 
you return. Mr. Bethel has been with Mr. C— — *-s 
about it, who told him to defer it till you come. I’ve 
seen your family twice, once at Mr. Jervas’s, and last 
night at home ; they are all well, except a little cold 
which Miss Fortescue has, but was very merry. I 
hope you have this week seen Buckland with pleasure, 
and in a state of improvement ; and that you will see 
Fallapit with the same. Twitnam is very cold these 
easterly winds ; but I presume they don’t blow in the 
happy regions of Devonshire. My garden, however, 
is in good condition, and promises fruits not too early. 
I am building a stone obelisk, making two new ovens 
and stoves, and a hot-house for ananas, of which I 
hope you will taste this year. The public news and 
votes tell you all the business of the season : it is 
generally thought the parliament will be up in the 
middle of April. Adieu ! May success, heith, and 
money attend you in all your circulations. I am f^th- 
fully and affectionately, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To IVw. Fortescue, Esq. in Bell-yard, 

Lincoln’s !nn. 


LETTER XLV. 

Dear Sir, Friday Nieht, Nov. 1 735, 

I HOPE this finds you well arrived. I was put into 
more solicitude than I expected, for your health, 
by Dr. Hollings, who the other day told me you had 
been out of order, of which I knew nothing. I hope 
in God it is quite over. Give me a line when I may 
sec you most at leisure. I think to be in town- on 
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Monday or Tuesday. The man whom' Curl served 
with a process, just before, you went out of town, I 
suppose should have the assistance of an attorney, to 
appear for him. the first day of term,, to .know what it 
is for i I am always impatient to see you, dear. Sir, 
and always faitlifullv Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To Forietcuff.Esi\. ill Bt'll-yard... 


LETTER XLVI. 


DeAK Sir, Siimlav, May 1736. 

JAM gone (before this can reach you) to South- 
ampton, where my stay will be a fortnight. I was 
sorry to have no opportunity of passing a day with 
you and yours ; biur I propose it often after my re- 
turn. In the mean time the purpose of this letter is 
to desire you and them to make what use you will of 
my house and gardens, which are large enough to 
lodge you all, and to try if they can bear a country 
life any where bur in Devonshire. Dear Sir, believe 
me ever, sincerely. 

Your most affectionate faithful friend 

and servant, 

A. POPE-. 

To the Hon. ^Tr. H.iron Farlcscuf, 
in Bell-yard, by Linadn's Inn,. 
i.ondoR- 


LETTER XLVII. 


Dear Sir, Twicknam, 

Tuesday Night, Miy 1736. 
JT is very long that I have not heard any thing qf 
you. The. illness you left me under at Chiswick 
continued violently five whole days, two of which I 
W'as in London, and returned as ill hither. Upon 
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the whole. I’ve had head-aches most of the time I 
have passed since. I inquired, and find you’ve been 
but one night at Richmond. Where are you ? and 
how are you ? I fancy you’ve been in Essex, or on 
some excursion. I think to be in London for two 
days at the end of this week, and then at home all the 
next* Pray let me know at which place I may see 
you most to your conveniency ; who, while I live, 
shall be always truly, dear Sir, 

Yours, 

A. POPE. 

To the Hon. Mr. Baron Forteseu^ 
in Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn, 

London. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Dear Sir, Wednesday, May 1736. 

days are become so uncertain, that I find I shall 
not have to-morroiu in my power. This moral 
sentence is too true in my regard ; for I see my pro- 
posal of Mr. Crank’s dining here will not be. I 
therefore beg to lay hold of the present day, and that 
you’ll all come and dine here directly ; for after this 
day I must be held down to two successive parties for 
morning, noon, and night. The Prince’s marriage 
influencing others, has this eflpect on me, to reverse 
what was before promised. Pray, if you can’t dine 
here to-day, come in the afternoon and sup, or come 
on Friday evening. Adieu ! I am ever, sincerely. 
Your most faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

I have put pickled pork and pease in readiness for 
dinner. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

Dear Sir, Two o’clock, June 1736. 

J HAVE been detained^by two or three accidents 
from dining with you ; one of which is, the re- 
building of the temple, which I hope will in glory 
equal the first. I wish the ladies and you would come 
this afternoon, and give their assistance. If you go 
to Marble-hill, youul easily come on and sup with 
me on Westphaly ham, etc. or drink tea at least. I 
will, if you please, go with you to-morrow to Lord 
Hay’s, and mtervrards dine with you, if it suit your 
other engagements. Adieu ! but I hope not for many 
hours. 

Yours entirely, 

A. POPE. 

To the Hon. Mr. Baron Forlescue, 
at the Vineyard in Richmond. 


LETTER L. 

Dear Sir, Rousham, July 26, 1739. 

J WRITE this much out of humpur, to find it im- 
possible for me to get to London in time before 
your journey. I had written to my servant to send 
my chaise, and horses to it, about the middle of this 
week ; and Wrote to Mrs. Blount, .that I hoped to see 
both you and her here, the moment after I received 
your most kind letter. I find by one from her, that 
you have mejt^ at last, and that you have complimented 
her with the shepherd’s tabernacle, of which I doubt 
not she is very glad, and for which I thank you too. 
The day before I was to set out, my Lord Cornbury 
came hither to General Dormers,' and insists so ur- 
gently, that he did so, purely to get me to Cornbury 
for some days, (where I formerly made, and am to 
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make some alterations,) that I can't refuse it ; or must 
take another journey expressly, which, indeed, I am 
not able to do, my weak frame being almost shook to 
pieces with this. I am w'ithin a mile of your brother 
Page, who threatens to come hither ; and 'tis very 
probable I may see him at dinner to-morrow. If we 
were well enough acquainted, I might be tempted to 
go the circuit with you as far as Southampton. I 
fancy no coaches are so easy as the Judge’s, and no 
journies more gradual : then I might be sure of re- 
posing some days between whiles, and keeping sober 
and sad company. To be serious ; I wish yours may 
contribute to your health, more than I fear it will to 
your entertainment. Let me hear now and then how 
you continue ; and be assured, all the effects of an old 
and an experienced friendship dwell about me, and 
will ever wait upon you ; whatever be the events of a 
world I am daily weaning myself from, as I think it 
less and less lovely, and less worthy either remem- 
brance or concern. Adieu! dear Sir, and think (as 
you truly may) he is a disinterested man who makes 
you this profession, and who wiU ever be 

Your most affectionate, faithful, 

humble servant, 

A. POPE. 

I beg you to send the inclosed letter to Mrs. 
Blount. I never received that which you mention to 
have written to me to Twitnam. 


To the Hon. Mr. Justice Fortfscue,, 
at his House, in Bell-yard, near 
Lincoln's Inn, London. 
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• LETTER LI. 

Dear Sir, , September 5, 1737. 

JT ia long that I have not writ to you ; but want of 

materials is a good reason for not writing at any 
time; and that which I never want, friendship and 
affection, have not much to say, though they feel 
much. The knowledge you will not fail, from long 
experience, to have of mine for you, though it has 
had few means to prove itself ; and the opinion which, 
I flatter myself, you have of my being no ungrateful 
man to those who have proved theirs to me, will suf- 
ficiently convince you I am always thinking of, and 
wishing well to you.; I have this summer contrived 
to make a circuit, almost as long as yours, though 
less useful ; from which I am not yet returned. I 
have been now a full month on. the ramble, first 
to Southampton and Portsmouth, but the stormy 
weather prevented my design on the Isle of Wight ; 
thence to Oxford, and Cirencester, and Bath. It 
will be near Michaelmas before I shall see Riclimond, 
or Mrs. Blount, who went thither (as I hear by the 
last post) but two days ago, to enjoy the palace you 
left her, being much rejoiced to be at repose after a 
ramble she has also made. I hope Mrs. Spooner is 
now in perfect health, though she had been ailing 
•yhen I last saw her before her journey. I hope you 
are all together by this time, or will about the time 
this letter reaches you ; which comes to congratulate 
you on the sabbath of your labours, and to eidiort 
you to concert this Michaelmas some improvements 
of your wood, eto. at Buckland, factura nepotibus 
umbras. But cut out some walks for yourself, while 
you yet have legs, and make some plain and smooth 
under your trees,, to admit a chaise or chariot when 
you have none. I find myself already almost in the 

VOt. VIII. ' *■ F 
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condition, though not the circumstances, of an aged 
judge, and am forced to be carried in that manner 
over Lord Bathurst’s plantations. Do not be dis- 
couraged from giving me, once more at least, an ac- 
count of yourself. If directed to Twitenham, it will 
find its way to me. Be assured I am, with old' sin- 
cerity, and ever shall be, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate and obliged 

friend and servant, 

A. POPE. 

To the Hon. Mr. Baron ForUscue^ 
in Bell-yard, near Lincoln’s lun,. 

London* 


LETTER LII. 

Dear Sir, Monday, Seven o’clock, March 174J, 

JT is indeed very long since we have met ; but I do- 
not forget you, nor do I think you forget me,, 
since you were so kind as to call yesterday. I did 
not expect you while Lord Bolingbroke was with me 
(though I saw any friend alone). Since he left me I 
have been in Kent for some time, and had Mr. West’s- 
family here a fortnight ; have never been two days in 
town, nor one Sunday at home, without being con- 
fined to company. This is the truth; and I had 
written as much to you, but for the hope every week 
of seeing you the next. If this find you, dear Sir, 
at Richmond, I will take boat instantly. I truly am, 
and ever shall be, as I ever have been. 

Your most obliged and faithful humble servant, 

A. POPE. 
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LETTER LIII. 

T)eAR SiR» Twitnatn, Wednesday, April 1743* 

J THANK you for your kindinvitation to dine with. 

you, but I have not dined this long while, so as to 
he fit for ai^ man's table, or food. I am not yet 
free from a fever, and yet must be carried in a coach 
to-morrow to London, lo be the nearer the doctor. 
If you could as well take the air this way, I would 
get you a chicken, and enjoy here what I wish I 
could there, an hour or two of your company. The 
waterman gives me but an imperfect account of the 
state .of yo^ health, which I answer no man desires 
with more sincerity than, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate and 

ever faithful servant, 

A. POPE. 

To the Ri^tJJon- the Matter of the RolU. 


LETTER Liy. 

Dear 'Sir, Saturday Night, June 1743, 

J VL twice had the ill fortune lo miss you, when 
I went to the Rolls ; the last time Mr. Solicitor 
imd I were together.: and now that he and I are at- 
Twiten^ham (for one day only), my Lord Boling- 
l)roke happens be sO| which hinders us from seeing 
I shall be in town again in two or three days, 
;and hope then to dine and sup with you. I am really 
troubled to meet you so rarely, as I preserve the 
jnemory of .so many hours and days formerly passed 

E F 2 
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together; and am, with that sort of truth which was 
to De found in old-fashioned friendships, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and ever most afiectiouate servant, 

A. POPE. 

To die Riglit Hon. the MasUr of the JioUt, 

RirhmoBd. 
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THE 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

OF 

ALEXANDER POPE, Esq. 


JN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. I Alex- 
ander Pope, of Twickenham in the. county of 
Middlesex, make this my last will and. testament. I 
resign my soul to its Creator in all humble hope of 
its future happiness, as in the disposal of a being in- 
finitely good. As to my body, my will is, that it be 
buried near the monument of my dear parents at 
Twickenham, with the addition, after the words ^/lax 
fecit — of tliese only, et sibi: Qui obiit anno i"] — 
atatis — ; and that it be carried to the grave by six 
of the poorest men of the parish, to each of whom I 
order a suit of grey coarse cloth, as mourning. If 1 
happen to die at any inconvenient distance, let the 
same be done in any other parish, and the inscription, 
be added on the monument at Twickenham. I hereby 
make and appoint my particular friends, Allen Lord 
Bathurst, Hugh Earl of Marchmont, the Honourable- 
William Murray His Majesty’s solicitor-general, and 
George Arbuthnot, of the Court of Exchequer, Esq. 
the survivors or survivor of them, executors of this my 
last will and testament. 

But all the manuscript and unprinted papers which 
I shall leave at my decease, I desire may be delivered 
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to my noble Friend, Henry St. John, Lord Boling- 
broke, to whose sole care and judgment I commit 
them, either to be preserved or destroyed ; or, in case 
he shall not survive me, to the above said Earlof March- 
mont. Those who in the course of my life have done 
me all other good offices, will not refuse me this last 
after my death : I leave them therefore this trouble, 
as a mark of my trust and friendship ; only desiring 
them each to accept of some small memorid of me ; 
That my Lord Bolingbroke will add to his library all 
tlie volumes of my works and trandations of Homer, 
bound in red morocco, and the eleven volumes of 
those of Erasmus : That my Lord Marchmont will 

take the large paper editioh of Thuanus, by Buckley, 
and that portrait of Lord Bolingbroke, by Richard- 
son, which he shall prefer : That my Lord Bathurst 
will find a place for the three statues of the Her- 
cules of Fumese, the Venus of Medicis, and the 
Apollo in chiaro oscuro, done by Kneller ; That 
Mr. Murray will accept of the marble head of 
Homer, by Bernini ; and of Sir Isaac Newton, by 
Guelfi : and that Mr. Arbuthnot will take the watch 
I conunonly wore, which the King of Sardinia gave 
to the late Earl of Peterborow, and he to me on his 
death-bed j together with one of the pictures of 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

Item, I desire Mr. Lyttleton to accept of the 
busts of Spenser, Shakespear, Milton, and Dryden, 
in marble, which his royal master the Prince was 
pleased to give me. I ^ve and devise my library of 
printed books to Ralph Allen, of Widcombe, Esq. 
and to the Reverend Mr. William Warburton, or to 
the survivor of them (when those belonging to Lord 
Bolingbroke are taken out, and when Mrs. Martha 
Blount has chosen threescore out of the number). 
I also give and bequeath to the said Mr. Warburton 
the property of all such my works already printed, 
as he hath written, or shall write commentaries or 
iwtet upoD| and which 1 have not othwwise disposed 
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. of, or alienated ; and all the profits which lhall arise 
after my death from such editions as he shall publish 
without future alterations. 

Item, In case Ralph Allen, Esq. abovesaid, shall 
survive me, I order my executors to pay him the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, being, to the 
best of my calculation, the account of what I have 
received from him; partly for my own, and partly 
for charitable uses. If he refuses to take this him- 
self, I desire him to employ it in a way, I am per- 
suaded he will not dishke, to the benefit of the Bath 
hospital. 

, I give and devise to my sister-in-law, Mrs. Mag- 
dalen Racket, the sum of three hundred pounds ; 
and to her sons, Henry and Robert Racket, one 
hundred pounds each. I also release, and give to 
her, all my right and interest in and upon a bond 
of five hundred pounds due to me from her son 
Michael. I also give her the family pictures of my 
father, mother, and aunts, and the iamond ring my 
mother wore, and her golden watch. I give to 
Erasmus Lewis, Gilbert West, Sir Clement Cot- 
terell, William Rolinson, Nathaniel Hook, Esqrs. 
and to Mrs. Anne Arbuthnot, to each the sum of 
five pounds, to be laid -out in a ring, or any memorial 
of me ; and to my servant John Searl, who has 
faithfully and ably served me many years. I give and 
devise the sum of one hundred pounds over and above 
a year’s wages to himself and his wife ; and to the poor 
of the parish of Twickenham, twenty pounds, to be 
divided among them by the said John Searl ; and it is 
my wll, if the said John Searl die before me, that the 
said sum of one hundred pounds go to his wife or- 
children. 

Item, I give and devise to Mrs. Martha Blount, 
younger daughter of Mrs. Martha Blount, late of 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, the sum of one 
thousand pound immediately on my decease ; and all 
the furniture of my grotto, urns in my garden, house- 
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hold goods, 'chattels, plate, or whatever is not other- 
wise disposed of in this my will, I -give and devise to 
the said Mrs. Martha Blount, out of a sincere regard, 
and long friendship for her. And it is my will, that 
my abovesaid executors, the survivors or survivor of 
them, shall take an account of all my estate, money, or 
bonds, etc. and, after paying my debts and legacies, 
shall place out all the residue upon government, -or 
other securities, < according to their best judgment : 
and pay the produce thereof half-yearly, to the said 
Mrs. Martha Blount during her natural life ; and, 
after her decease, I give the sum of one thousand 
pounds to Mn. Magdalen Racket, and her sons 
Robert, Henry, and John, to be divided equally 
among them, or to the survivors or survivor of them ; 
and after the decease of the said Mrs. Martha Blount, 
I give the sum of two hundred pounds to the above- 
said Gilbert West ; two hundred to Mr. (Jeorge 
Arbuthnot ; two hundred to his sister, Mrs. Anne 
Arbuthnot ; and one hundred to ray servant, John 
Searl, to whichsoever of these shall be then living ; 
And all the residue and remainder to be considered 
as undisposed of, and go to my next of kin. 

This is .my last will and testament, written with my 
own hand, and sealed with my seal, this twelfth day 
of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-three. 

• ALEX. POPE. 

Bigned, Sealed, and declared by the 
Testator, as bis Last Will and 
Testament, in Presence of us, 

Radnor. 

Stephen Hales, Minister of Teddington. 

Joseph Spence, Professor of History in the University 
Oxford, 


THE END. 

''f 


Strahan and Preston, 
Pr'uiters* Street, London. 
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